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It would be difficult to find a record 
in literary annals quite so astonishing 
as that of Frederick Maxwell Somers, who died in 
Southampton, England, on the 3d day of February. He 
was the originator of no less than five literary ventures, 
every one of which became a financial success under his 
energetic management. He was the founder, in 1876, 
of that most interesting of American weekly journals, 
the San Francisco Argonaut. Following closely upon 
this he established the Californian Magazine, which 
was afterward merged into the Overland Monthly, and 
from this turned his attention to a daily paper, known 
as the San Francisco Epigram. It lived only a week, 
but in that time made the phenomenal record of having 
met all its expenses from its daily sales. Broken down 
by the tireless worry which this caused him, and under 
urgent advice of his physician, Mr. Somers put a stop 
to the publication altogether, rather than to commit its 
fortunes to another. After a year or two of recreation he 
established himself in New York, and at the outset of 
the dull season for periodicals, the month of June, 1888, 
brought out the first number of Current Literature, 
a magazine which astonished the literary world in 
general by its excellence and the amazing generosity of 
its table of contents. The success of this magazine was 
assured from the start. With characteristic restlessness, 
however, Mr. Somers announced in the spring of 1890, 
just two years after the starting of Current Literature, 
the establishment of a magazine devoted wholly to 
fiction. Full of interesting tales and strong writing 
Short Stories proved an exception to all precedents and 
established itself firmly with the very first number. 
It proved to be the last of Mr. Somers’ brilliant achieve- 
ments. At the time of his death he was on his way to 
London, presumably to startle the English with some 
novel evolvement of his fertile and inventive brain. 
The details of this may never become public property. 
Fred Somers had a positive genius for the initial work 
he undertook in these five literary schemes. He was 
keenly alive to public wants, but he chafed under the 
restraint of work at the wheel. He labored best under 
heavy pressure, suffering loss of interest when the novelty 
woreaway. Needless to say, he was a thorough Bohemian. 
Born in Portland, Me., in 1851, he moved to California, 
after having graduated at Amherst, some twenty years 
ago. His career in San Francisco wasa brilliant one. He 
was known along the western coast as a friend of the 
young author and an encouraging power to struggling 
and unknown talent. It is not unfair to think that this 
would have been his home by choice, though he lies 
buried almost at the antipodes. His disposition and 
health. prompted him to travel, and recently he vas- 
cillated between London, New York and San Francisco, 
having returned about a year ago from a journey to 
Japan, whither he had gone to regain his strength. He 
had warm friends on the West coast, but there were no 
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immediate family ties that bound him to it. His 
manly figure, his keen, piercing, yet kindly eyes, his end- 
less enthusiasm and engaging frankness were character- 
istics which won him fast friends wherever he went. 





The evolution of the telephone is 
one of the remarkable events of the 
last generation, though possibly not more astonishing 
than the things that are yet to be. ‘Thirty years ago it 
was only a dream of the future—but to-day the funda- 
mental patent has run its course of seventeen years, 
fortunes have accrued to its owners, and the endless 
romance of invention has for once made a hero of the 
inventor. Bell was not the first one to dream of the 
telephone, but came almost by accident upon the solution 
of a problem which others had almost attained before 
him. As long ago as 1854, one Charles Boursel was dan- 
gerously near to finding a means of carrying articulate 
speech over a wire. “I have asked myself,” he then 
wrote, “if the spoken word itself could not be trans- 
mitted by electricity; in a word, if what was spoken in 
Vienna may not be heard in Paris? Suppose 
that a man speaks near a movable disk sufficiently 
flexible to lose none of the vibrations of the voice; that 
the disk alternately makes and breaks the connection 
with the battery, you may have ata distance another 
disk which will simultaneously execute the same 
vibrations.” So close was the scientist to the discovery 
that the layman of to-day will recognize in this extract 
quite a perfect description of his understanding of the 
telephone. For twenty years thereafter the scientific 
experimenters wrought in the line pointed out by Boursel. 
To show within how little they came of the result it is 
only necessary to say that the proposition was faulty in 
the making and breaking of the contact only. Ina 
lecture recently delivered by W. Clyde Jones, in 
Chicago, he showed that Philip Reis, of Frankfort, 
Germany, had constructed a telephone upon the Boursel 
plan. “Reis,” he says, “actually had a receiver capable 
of reproducing articulate sounds. Had he but understood 
the necessities of the transmitter, and that by adjusting 
his transmitter so that the contacts would remain con- 
tinuously in contact, he would have had an articulating 
transmitter. Further than this, had he connected two 
of his receivers together, and used one as a transmitter, 
speech might have been transmitted. With apparatus of 
such possibilities, it does, indeed, seem remarkable that 
the mere oversight of not having turned a screw a frac- 
tional rotation on its axis, or of not having connected 
two particular binding posts by a wire, should have 
shifted the honor of having first transmitted articulate 
speech from the shoulders of Reis to those of men living 
half a generation later.” The manner in which the 
telephone was come upon was certainly peculiar. 
Alexander Graham Bell and Elisha Grey were both 
at work upon the perplexing problems of the transmission 
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of sounds by electricity in the early seventies. By 
an arrangement of reeds to represent notes at different 
ends of a circuit, Bell was enabled to carry vibrations 
through a wire from one set of these reeds to the other. 
From this complex arrangement he worked out the use 
of a single diaphragm, like the drum of the ear, and 
thence produced the marvelous little instrument with 
which we are so familiar to-day. How little we know 


of Reis, and the dozens of daring thinkers and experi- 
menters who brought the telephone to where it became 
a possibility, and how much of the fortunate man who 
stumbled upon a solution to their difficulties! 








It seems necessary, somehow, for 
women to accent their axiomatic 
loveliness, every once ina while, by the addition of 
some barbarous and incongruous ornament to their 
vesture. Some time ago South American travellers 
brought back small green beetles which were seized upon 
with joyful appropriation by fashionable women and 
harnessed in little bands of gold in order that they 
might be tethered to a pin stuck into a bonnet or upon 
a corsage. We have just now been edified by the 
spectacle of women wearing tiny live lizards held in 
golden thread-like chains, and allowed to crawl in 
engaging familiarity over throat and shoulders, bare as 
well as covered, to the great scandal of conservative 
persons and the hysterical activity of the S. P. C. A. 
As fashionable ventures, vagaries of this kind are hardly 
interesting, but they serve admirably to throw a side- 
light on an aspect of the character of “ woman—be- 
witching woman,” not noted by her too blind adorer, 
the immortal Mr. Turveydrop. Just as the prize ring 
and the foot-ball game stand to-day as monuments to 
the persistent savagery of men—which all the civilization 
of all the centuries has not been able to refine out of 
them,—so does an occasional reversion like this on the 
part of women link them back in common sisterhood 
with the barbarian whe makes her necklace of the teeth 
of her enemies and stains her skin with the blood of 
animals. Nor is this lapse into mild savagery to be 
regretted. It has been so much the custom of poets 
and other sentimentalists to regard women as creatures 
of tender minds and ethereal habit, that it is well occa- 
sionally to take cognizance of the fact that there is still 
somewhat of baser clay in their composition. Woman 
is an angel, certainly, but her feet still stand solidly on 
the earth. Civilization has not put her beyond the 
touch of a common savage impulse with her brothers, 
though she manifests it in her own way. This is why, 
in spite of the protests of the S. P. C. A., we find a 
grain of comfort in the leashing of these tiny reptiles. 
It shows that the sexes are not loosing hands in getting 
themselves civilized, and that for the present, at least, 
there isno danger of women’s escape into a finer air 
where mere man may not follow them. 
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Another million has been ex- 
pended for the formation of a new 
dictionary in America, to be known as the Standard, 
while England is putting forth remarkable energies in 
the compilation of another even more voluminous work, 
under direction of Dr. Murray. We had thought, per- 
haps, that the Century Dictionary would satisfy the 
thirst of English students for years to come. When 
Dr. Johnson originally gave meaning to 45,000 words, 
and Worcester and Webster to 125,000, the Century 
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brought the figure up to 225,000, presenting, appar- 
ently, every possible phase of meaning to every word in 
the language. The Standard, however, is to add 75,000 
more words to this, and what the new English Diction- 
ary will do no one can tell. It has been appearing in 
parts for several years, and has only just finished with 
the letter C. At the rate at which dictionarography 
progresses, however, it may be necessary, by the time 
the alphabet is finished, to begin over again. An Eng- 
lish scholar, to whom the cheering news was recently 
imparted, wrote the following bright verses to Dr. 
Murray, as a congratulation upon the event: 






‘¢Wherever the English speech has spread, 
And the Union Jack flies free, 
The news will be gratefully, proudly read, 
That you’ve conquered your A BC! 
But I fear it will come 
As a shock to some 
That the sad result must be 
That you’re taking to dabble and dawdle and doze, 
To dullness and dumps, and (worse than those) 
To danger and drink, 
And—shocking to think— 


To words that begin with a d——.” 





The copyright law as amended in 

Question 1891 so as to secure an interna- 
tional copyright between the United States and certain 
foreign countries, now makes international copyright 
possible between the United States and Great Britain, 
France, Belgium, Switzerland, Germany, Italy, Portu- 
gal, Spain and Denmark. In extent of territory Amer- 
ican authors have certainly nothing to complain of, but 
the requirements of the law itself have proved a very 
great hindrance. Among the beneficial results follow- 
ing the establishment of an international understanding, 
the librarian of Congress, Mr. Spofford, has found the 
most noteworthy to be the decline in price of all the 
standard foreign works in America, while another has 
been a “cleansing effect” upon the character of the 
fiction reprmted from abroad. Foreign authors have 
not taken advantage of the law, however, and are not 
as a rule copyrighting their works in this country. A 
clause of the amended act requires as a sop to the typo- 
graphical brotherhood, that publication on both sides of 
the water shall not alone be simultaneous, but that the 
American edition shall be printed from type set up in 
this country and from plates manufactured here. The 
protection which the law gives in this instance is to the 
compositor, not to the author, for few foreign authors 
could go to the double expense of type-setting and plate- 
making, in the case of any but a volume certain of a 
very large constituency of readers in both hemispheres. 
As to translations, there is the additional delay and 
expense of the translator to be met. This prohibitive 
requirement has robbed the measure of much of its 
force, and is unjust also to those countries which admit 
American authors to the benefits of copyright without 
such harassments. ‘There should be, as Mr. Geo, Haven 
Putnam points out in the Forum, an international settle- 
ment of the whole question by a properly qualified com- 
mission of experts, and not by a congressional committee, 
whose power to judge of the requirements could not be 
depended on. With this end in view, and with the 
object, too, of lengthening the term of American copy- 
right to accord with the terms granted abroad, an effort 
will be made now to have the act further amended, or 
a totally new law framed. 
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GLIMPSES OF THE FUTURE: THE NEXT GREAT WAR 





At any moment the war cloud which has 
been recently foreshadowed, may possibly 
break and Europe be inundated with preparations for a 
great conflict; perhaps, also, the next war may never 
come. It is not the intention of the following pages to 
forestall the correspondents at the seat of hostilities, but 
rather to give the drift of the arts of war as they may 
be practiced in the coming century. The people of 
to-day occupy themselves with war that peace may be 
the permanent condition of the world, for, in spite of 
the belief of Zola that “nature is only one unending 
field of slaughter,” people have learned to respect the 
gentler atmosphere which permits mankind to toil, to be 
occupied and to be happy. “In my mind,” said 
Major-General Howard, of the U. S. Army, in reply 
to a query upor the subject from Current Literature, 
“the next war is only a possibility. All the tend- 
encies of the time, it seems to me, are toward peace. 
I see this tendency first of all ‘in the spread of the 
Christian spirit; the spirit of brotherly love. As to 
evidence, there is the Christian Endeavor Society, gath- 
ering 40,000 strong every year. When 40,000 people 
spend their money for this purpose,—a demonstration of 
peace, I could call it,—it means that something of the 
true spirit of Christianity pervades the world. Then 
there is the wonderful growth of the Peace Societies 
in America and Europe, infusing everywhere in the 
hearts of men the true spirit of their motto, ‘ Peace 
on Earth.’ And while the tendency toward peace in 
Europe is not so decided, the spirit of kindliness and 
brotherly love is growing even in Russia and the Alliance 
countries. In the opposition anarchy stands alone. 
‘Everything is wrong,’ cries the anarchist, ‘let’s 
fight.’ Why? Because he has everything to gain by 
fighting and nothing to lose. Disorder, confusion and 
rebellion is what he wants, for he sees in rioting and 
bloodshed a chance to make something. As a fact, 
the largest factor, the true and most important rea- 
son for peace lies in men’s minds. When men think, 
they stop fighting. What we are coming to, is better 
and purer newspapers, and therefore a better and purer 
public opinion, cleaner and healthier politics and a 
higher and nobler regard for one another. Of course, 
there are some men in every crowd who want to fight. 
But in a crowd of twenty men, for instance, if two are 
for war and the other eighteen for peace, there will be 
peace, you may believe. So it is with this nation 
to-day, and so it will be in the future. America wills 
not to have war, so war we will not have. Certainly I 
believe in using force when it is necessary. When 
nations will not go to war they settle disputes by arbitra- 
tion. But there are occasions when there is not time for 
arbitration. If a foreign ship sets to work shelling our city, 
we must use force to stop it. If our flag is insulted, our 
just rights interfered with, we must use force to redress 
the wrong and maintain our rights. And these are the 
only conditions that appeal to me now under which 
there will be A Next War. War may then be a neces- 
sity, but the chances are nine to ten against it.” A cor- 
respondent has recently called attention to Carlyle’s 
caustic remarks upon the subject: ‘ What,” he once 
wrote, “‘ speaking in quite unofficial language, is the 
net purport and upshot of war? ‘To my own knowledge, 
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for example, there dwell and toil, in the British village 
of Dumdrudge, usually some 500 souls. From these, 
by certain ‘natural enemies’ of the French, there are 
successively selected, during the French war, say thirty 
able-bodied men; Dumdrudge, at her own expense, has 
suckled and nursed them ; she has, not without difficulty 
and sorrow, fed them up to manhood, and even trained 
them to crafts, so that one can weave, another build, 
another hammer, and the weakest can stand under thirty 
stone avoirdupois. Nevertheless, amid much weeping 
and swearing, they are selected ; all dressed in red and 
shipped away at the public charges, some 2,000 miles, 
or say only to the south of Spain; and fed there till 
wanted. And now to that same spot, in the south of 
Spain, are thirty similar French artisans, from a French 
Dumdrudge, in like manner wending, till at length after 
infinite effort, the two parties come into actual juxtapo- 
sition ; and thirty stands fronting thirty, each with a gun 
in his hand. Straightway the word ‘fire’ is given, and 
they blow the souls out of one another, and, in place of 
sixty brisk, useful craftsmen, the world has sixty dead 
carcasses, which it must bury and anew shed tears for. 
Had these men any quarrel? Busy as the devil is, not 
the smallest. They lived far enough apart, were the 
entirest strangers ; nay, in so wide a universe, there was 
even, unconsciously by commerce, some mutual helpful- 
ness between them. How then? Simpleton! Their 
governors had fallen out, and instead of shooting one 
another, these great men had the cunning to make 
these poor blockheads shoot.” 





Meanwhile the public prints have 
been full of the cost and burden of 
maintaining peace. Armies and navies have grown 
prodigiously. One nation watches another with the 
eyes of a lynx, and any increase of the forces of one 
obliges others to follow suit. To-day, it costs $g00,- 
000,000 to maintain the peace of Europe. Not that 
the expenditure is needed for purposes of protection, 
but as a moral factor to impress other nations. During 
the ten years that followed the peace of Frankfort, and 
while the French army was being reconstituted, France 
was periodically threatened with invasion, and this was 
because she was feeble, unarmed and suffering still from 
her bleeding wounds. “ But from the day,” says a 
newspaper correspondent, “when it was certain the 
Republic could fight with equal arms, Germany let her 
severely alone, and went to work to increase her own 
peace force, so that her war budget, which sixteen years 
ago was only $52,000,000, is to-day $120,000,000, 
and, as she induced Austria and Italy to be her allies, 
they, too, had to increase their budgets. Now the cost 
to the Triple Alliance of keeping up its forces is $282,- 
000,000 annually. That of France is $120,000,000 
for the army and $45,000,000 for the navy; but the 
rebuilding of and keeping up the army and navy of 
France has cost $3,600,000,000 in the past twenty-one 
years, and when we add to this enormous sum the cost 
to other countries, what a tribute do we find paid to the 
minotaurus of modern war!” Disarmament is the 
peaceful solution of the financial straits which confront 
the modern nations, but a general disarmament is barely 
thought to be a possibility. Some nation must be van- 
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quished first, say the philosophers, before a laying down 
of arms is possible. Disarmament has been discussed 
but once before, and ended in the Franco-German strug- 
gle of 1870. Meanwhile the preparations for war are 
constantly increasing, and with it the costs, the tithes 
extracted from the poor, the sacrifices of all. 





New implements, new tactics, new forces 
are being constantly created, so that the 
old order of things becomes antiquated and useless in 
the course of a dozen years. The result of all this has given 
rise to a query as to the character of the next war. Will it 
be rapid or slow in progress? and what will be the cost 
of victory? A writer signing himself Patiens wrote the 
following prophesy in the Revue Bleue of last December: 
‘“‘It has been said that the battles of the next war would 
be unprecedented hecatombs, but that the war would be 
comparatively short. A few terrific engagements would 
end matters by a demand for peace at any price. On 
the contrary, it is easy to show that wars will be com- 
paratively little murderous, but that they will last till one 
or the other gives in completely. On the first point I am 
not unmindful of the most recent progress in armament, 
and I even have ideas as to what may shortly be pro- 
duced, for in the last twenty-five years greater progress 
has been made in the art of destruction than in all the 
time since the invention of gunpowder. Yet it would be 
absurd to think that the number of men killed or wounded 
would keep pace with this detestable advance. With 
every new perfection in the material used in war, there 
are also compensating modifications of tactics. Further- 
more, if the art of killing has taken giant strides, so has 
the art of healing, and we must not forget that in a war 
the implements are not everything. The greatest factor 
in a victory is moral. What determines the result is not 
the number of dead in an army; but the army’s capacity 
to bear its losses. As a matter of fact, since the invention 
of gunpowder, the loss of life in battles has become 
smaller and smaller, and it is known that when from 
one sixth to one seventh of an army corps has been 
wounded, the remaining men will turn their backs and 
flee. Inthe case of the old-time professional soldiers 
of Napoleon’s time, though encounters were bloody, the 
proportion of killed was greater. Indeed, with the 
armies as at present recruited from among the young 
and inexperienced, it may be doubted whether they 
could long face the blinding effects of rapid fire, while 
the smokeless powders would be apt to create irresistible 
panics in the breasts of the impressionable young armies 
of our times.” A very prominent officer of the navy 
has also furnished us his opinion on the subject of 
the next war, from which we reproduce what follows: 
“European nations will go to war only providing they do 
not stop to reckon on the consequences. Russia, Ger- 
many and France are spending millions in navies, and 
Italy, when she recovers her feet monetarily, will follow 
their example. England is even now agitating the ques- 
tion of more warships. Now, it is obvious that, even in 
the very near future, all nations will be so well armed 
that no one will be able to foretell the result, and war 
will therefore be postponed as long as possible. When 
it does come, however, the war will be a big one. It 
will be short, quick, and decisive, and it will probably 
affect the whole world. Just where the centre of war- 
fare of the future will be, no man can say. England 
and America will probably be the principal naval 
countries, but the fate of nations will by no means be 
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decided exclusively on the water, for Germany and 
Austria will necessarily remain military countries. 
Navies will include then, as they do now, ships of all 
sorts. I do not see in what manner the specific duties 
of battle-ships, armored cruisers, rams, torpedo-boats, 
will be changed. Coast defense will still need a suitable 
fleet to co-operate. Naval and military science has 
made immense strides in the last twenty years, and it is 
a question in my mind if we have not already reached 
the limit of perfection in speed, armor, power, and I 
might say, in equipment.” 





The number of new inventions designed 
to make war more terrible is endless. We 
can give but a partial list of some of the most recent, 
from which it can be seen.that the problems bring 
us face to face with wholly new conditions. The 
navy has grown to be a much more formidable arm 
of service than ever before. The manufacture of 
guns of enormous weight and carrying power, and 
the efforts to make armor-plating heavy enough to re- 
sist these as well as the insidious approach of sub- 
marine torpedoes, have led to the construction of float- 
ing armories costing fortunes to build, and possibly 
rendered useless, like the battle-ship Victoria, when 
struck below the water-line. The weight of big guns, 
side armor, engines, etc., brought the center of gravity 
so high in the Victoria that, while filling with water, she 
turned completely over and went down bottom up- 
wards with all on board. The defect was undoubtedly 
unexpected—possibly it may necessitate a complete 
change in naval construction hereafter. These are ques- 
tions, though, which affect the navy only. They are 
errors, however, upon the mechanical side, and are of 
value generally. Inventive genius atones for such faults 
by its scores of successes where one failure exists. 
There is nothing more remarkable in recent history 
than the invention of smokeless powders. By these 
not only is the velocity of the bullet increased, but 
the atmosphere is left in a condition to show the effect 
of a shot, or to follow it closely with another. ‘‘Smoke- 
less powders,” says a writer in the Philadelphia Times, 
“may practically be divided into three classes, the 
picrates, the nitrates and what may be termed the nitro- 
glycerine nitro-cellulose compounds. Many compounds 
of the picrate class have been produced, the base of 
which is picric acid, and the ammonium and potassium 
picrates, which are produced by the action of picric 
acid on ammonia or potassium. Picrate of potash is 
very dangerous. It explodes violently when heated to 
340 degrees C., and may be detonated by a sharp 
blow. Among the better known of the picrate class 
are Emmensite, Abeu’s powder and lyddite. The 
French melinite is also believed to be of this class. 
The nitrates, or nitro-powders, under which name they 
are better known, are nitro-cellulose, or nitro-lignum, 
and ammonium nitrate compounds. To come to the 
third class, nitro-glycerine nitro-cellulose type, these 
powders may be said to date from the discovery of 
explosive gelatine by Noble, who found that by dis- 
solving soluble guncotton in nitro-glycerine, a substance 
was produced which was perfectly safe and, with or 
without other chemicals to retard the action, possessed 
very high ballistic value. This discovery gave a new 
impetus to the production of smokeless powders, and 
has resulted in the invention of many varieties. They 
are perfectly safe to manufacture, handle and transport. 
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There is about as much danger of explosion as there 
would be with the same amount of sawdust, for unless 
confined and set off with a strong primer they will not 
explode at all. Ignited in the open, they burn slowly. 
A grain about three quarters of an inch in diameter and 
of about the same length will burn in twenty seconds. 
They are stable and may be kept any length of time 
without undergoing any change under all the conditions 
of temperature or exposure to which gunpowder would 
ever be subjected. They are not affected by moisture 
and may be soaked in water without any effect. There 
is no corrosive action in the cartridge cases, no fouling 
in the barrel. A strong primer will cause certain ignition, 
and by varying the size and character of the grains may 
be made to burn as slowly as desired. Instances have 
recently occurred where it has burned so slowly that the 
projectile left the bore before the powder was consumed. 
Recent experiments made with cordite in England bear 
out the above statements; 250 rounds have been fired in 
the English field-gun without any erosion, and samples 
sent to India and Canada were returned and found to be 
practically unchanged. A box containing 100 pounds 
was exposed in an open porch to the variation and 
vicissitudes of an English summer and winter, and when 
tested was found to be practically unchanged. It is 
fairly claimed that American ingenuity has produced a 
smokeless powder far better than anything yet discovered 
for military purposes, and it remains only a question of 
time when experiments having been made to determine 
the proper size of grain, etc., a sporting powder will be 
produced that will give results better than any yet 
attained with any smokeless powder now known.” 





Evolutionof | Meanwhile an interesting evolution has 

the Gun been made in the gun. It is perhaps 
unnecessary to detail the monsters built by Krupp 
and others, whose every shot costs hundreds of dol- 
lars, and which could not last for more than seventy- 
five shots. This is now an old story. More novelty is 
to be found in the invention of rapid-fire guns and in the 
disappearing gun carriage. The most recent invention 
in rapid-fire instruments is the Accles gun with which 
the Chilian cruiser, the Capitan Pratt, is armed. Accord- 
ing to the New York Tribune, “among the many im- 
provements which have been embodied in: the Accles 
gun is the important one that the shaft lever which 
actuates the gun is concentric with the trunnions, and 
thus all vibration, which tends to destroy accuracy of 
fire, is avoided when the gun is being rapidly worked. 
By a simple clutch at the side, the firing mechanism can 
be thrown in or out of gear instantaneously, and, 
secondly, the gunner can either throw a continuous 
stream of bullets, or fire shots singly—at the rate of 
about 400 shots per minute—the crank being turned at a 
steady rate all the time. The gun may be mounted on 
field carriages, parapets, embrasures, and on all types of 
naval mountings. On board ship the guns are arranged 
so as to be actuated both by hand and by electricity. 
In using electricity the main current from the ship’s 
dynamo is led to a smaller motor connected with the 
shaft which works the-gun. Great rapidity of fire is 
obtained with this latter arrangement, 1,000 shots per 
minute having been fired accurately in recent experiments. 
By the application of electricity as a power, two men can 
effectively operate the gun, one to aim and fire it, the 
other to supply the ammunition. Another important 
and novel feature of the Accles gun is the feed boxes. 
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Instead of being made up in packages, tied with strings, 
or being carried to the gun in heavy boxes and then 
thrown into hoppers, the cartridges are placed flat in 
cardboard cases and lie on a thin, continuous fluted strip 
of tin. The cartridges are thus packed for use at the 
manufactory, and are not changed in arrangement until 
placed in the breech of the gun ready for action.” This 
is not the only progress made in rapid firing. The 
Chicago Herald recently described the following exper- 
iments made by the Armstrongs in England: “A 
six-inch gun was fired four times in twenty seconds, an 
eight-inch gun three times in thirty seconds. A torpedo 
was driven satisfactorily with cordite as a powder. 
There was a search-light which would keep its beam 
upon an object, no matter how violently the vessel 
rolled. A ten-inch thirty-ton gun, when it was fired, 
opened the breech screw by the recoil and wound up a 
spring, which, when released, would close the breech 
again. A 4 7-10 field howitzer anchored itself after the 
first discharge by driving a spade-shaped plate into the 
ground, after which its recoil was met by a jacket which 
surrounds it. A quick-firing field gun, which anchors 
itself in a similar manner, fired five rounds of shrapnel in 
fifty-three seconds. A fifteen-pounder mountain howitzer 
could be taken to pieces so that no part of it would 
weigh more than 200 pounds. It is screwed together in 
five minutes. A six-inch gun, with light portable dis- 
appearing mountings for a siege train, could be taken 
apart so that no portion weighed more than three tons, 
ten hours being required to mount it. A six-inch naval 
gun fired five rounds in sixty-nine seconds, each time at 
a different range and target. A plate of special steel 
designed for a shield received rifle and Gatling gun fire 
at 100 yards range without a single penetration, while 
the plate hitherto used was penetrated at every shot, the 
Gatling gun almost cutting it in two.” The disappear- 
ing gun carriage has recently received attention. It 
allows protection to the gunner by permitting the gun to 
disappear instantly after firing. The gun hangs in a pair 
of massive levers, upon which it sinks after a discharge. 
The weight of the gun is offset by a heavy counter- 
weight and by hydraulic cushions. Recent experiments 
at Sandy Hook show the speed at which the gun may 
be fired. A few weeks ago a disappearing gun—with a 
ten-inch bore—was tried at Sandy Hook; and ten shots 
were fired in about fifty-eight or fifty-nine minutes. This 
is an average of about six minutes to a shot. The pro- 
jectiles used at that time had a weight of 575 pounds, 
and the charges of powder 250 pounds. The eight-inch 
rifle fired from a Buffington-Crozier carriage took only a 
400-pound shot, and just half the powder required in 
the other test. Seven rounds were fired in eight and 
one half minutes, and ten in twelve minutes and three 
seconds. In one case, fifty-five seconds were consumed 
in loading, five in raising it to a firing position, one in 
firing, and one in the recoil. This was better time than 
has been made with stationary gun carriages, and the 
record has no equal, either at home or abroad. 





Ingenious Among many new devices the follow- 
Devices ing may be briefly mentioned: The 
invention of search-lights of enormous power. One 


of the largest of these was recently mounted at Sandy 
Hook. ‘“ The system comprises the light proper, 
with mirror about sixty inches in diameter, furnished 
with a horizontal arc lamp. The mechanism must be 
capable of giving the light a rotation in a horizontal 
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and a vertical plane, and a governor must be provided 
to permit of electrically training the apparatus from a 
distance. ‘The dynamo must produce an intensity of 
light of about 200,000,000 candle power, while the 
energy consumed in the lamp must not exceed one hun- 
dred and fifty amperes by sixty volts.” While such a 
system will be useful in discovering the enemy, a Ger- 
man, Prof. Paul Riehm, “has invented a fog-ball which, 
on being fired at the enemy, produces a fog before 
which that of London may hide its diminished head. 
Professor Riehm fills his wonderful projectile with 
ammonia, combined with certain other acids, which, on 
bursting, produces, by chemical means, a dense fog, 
which, provided there is no wind, enshrouds the enemy 
a sufficient length of time to make him lose his bearings 
and the battle into the bargain.” Thus, also, the inven- 
tion of submarine torpedoes has spurred the ingenuity 
of Captain McEvoy to discover a “finder” for them. 
This has been done in the hydrophone, which is reputed 
to discover the whereabouts of a torpedo even when 
totally submerged. As described in the London Times, 
it “consists essentially of two parts, one submerged in 
the sea at a proper distance from the port or fleet to be 
warned and at a depth sufficient to escape the surface 
agitation. ‘This part may be described as an iron bell- 
jar, which, on being plunged mouth downward into the 
water, retains a volume of air in the upper portion or 
bottom, where a copper box, protecting the sensitive 
organ of the apparatus, is fixed. The organ in question 
is merely a very delicate vibratory contact, which makes 
and breaks an electric circuit connecting the submerged 
bell with the indicator or second part of the hydrophone, 
situated on shore or on board one of the ships of the 
fleet. The contact is formed by a flat, horizontal spring 
fixed at one end and loaded at the other by a heavy 
piece of brass, having on its upper surface a small 
platinum stud. A fine platinum needle, kept upright 
by a vertical guide, rests its lower end loosely on the 
platinum stud. The needle and the stud are connected 
in the electric circuit through the guide and spring; and 
when the needle dances on the stud, the circuit is made 
and broken. An electric current from the ship or shore- 
battery is always flowing through the circuit—that is to 
say, between the submerged bell and the indicator. 
Now, the propeller of a torpedo boat or of a torpedo 
sets up vibrations in the water, and these, reaching the 
submerged bell, agitate the trembling contact, so that 
the needle dances on the stud and interrupts the current. 
The consequence is that the indicator begins to work 
and announces the submarine disturbance.” 





In tactics the drafting of dogs to 

and Balloons do military service is interesting. 
Germany “is leaving nothing undone,” says a corre- 
spondent, “to make its army organization the most 
perfect in Europe, and among the preparations for the 
next campaign is a regular system of dog drilling. The 
dogs have been trained to go with the ambulance corps, 
seek out the wounded, bring them water, and help to 
draw them on little hand-carts to the field hospital. 
They perform all these services with intelligence and 
skill. They are now attached to some of the regiments 
as regular four-footed soldiers. The first lesson which 
they have to learn is silence. They are taught to 


Dogs, Pigeons, 


repress the outbreak of barking and to replace this 
mode of signaling by a low growl, audible only to their 
friends. 


This is a difficult lesson; but a more tedious 
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one has to follow. This is, to teach the dog that men 
are friends or enemies, and that the way to distin- 
guish them is by the color of their trousers. Soldiers 
are dressed up in French and Russian uniforms and 
made to whip the dogs, while soldiers in German uni- 
forms are told off to pet the canine recruits and regale 
them on sausage. ‘The dogs render good service at the 
outposts, on account of their quick sense of hearing; 
and they are also trained to carry despatches in a 
leather satchel, which is buckled on the iron collar they 
wear. Gray Pomeranians make the best soldier-dogs, 
on account of their great muscular strength, their quick- 
ness in learning and their unobtrusive color. For am- 
bulance service, however, Prof. Bungartz, the animal 
painter, who is interested in this branch of the Red 
Cross society and has himself trained many dogs for it, 
declares that Scotch collies are the best breed.” The use 
of pigeons and of balloons is thoroughly tested and well 
known. There are schools of ballooning in this country, 
and abroad they have been highly perfected. The 
balloon may readily be lifted out of range, and by means 
of signals become an important point of observation. 
Numerous plans have also been made for dropping 
bombs from them in the enemies’ ranks, an accomplish- 
ment which the discovery of a dirigible and controlla- 
ble flying machine will in time render more effective. 





The Art of To sum up the possibilities of war, 

Destruction what follows is reproduced from an 
inspired article which recently appeared in the Pitts- 
burgh Despatch. It surveys the field from a new point 
of view and forms an interesting forecast of possibilities: 
“In the science of destruction as represented in the 
gunnery of modern times, chemical expansion is sub- 
ordinated to hurling projectiles with great velocity. 
The larger the projectile or the greater the velocity to 
be aimed at, as when the object is great penetration, 
the heavier must be the chamber in which the force is 
generated. Before the penetrative desideratum is 
attained, a degree of avoirdupois has been reached 
wholly out of all proportion to the practicalities of the 
case. Thus, weight of missile and velocity have been 
on a seesaw with weight of gun, the advance in the one 
necessitating an advance in the other until the principal 
execution is in the treasury that has to foot the bills. 
In the higher science of destruction it is proposed to do 
away with all intermediation of armament, and to smite 
the enemy by direct concussion. ‘The proposition is to 
destroy him literally en masse, by setting into action over 
and around him a series of atmospheric vibrations of 
such intense and forceful pressure as will at once prove 
wholly destructive to every form of animation. It is 
demonstrated with the precision enforced by mathe- 
matics, that the wholesale decimation of the enemy, to- 
gether with all modern resources of equipment, can be 
most readily effected at not toexceed 5 per cent. of the 
cost involved in the present systems. In the operation 
of direct concussion, no local objective point need be 
aimed at, such as an assault on a particular column or 
on a particular arm of the enemy’s service, as cavalry, 
artillery, or infantry. The several square miles on which 
the enemy may be disposed it is proposed to transform 
with the involution of general destruction. 

“There is no question whatever as to the requisite 
energy of the present high explosives. There is not an iron 
vessel in any of the navies of the world that could live 
through the shock of the explosion of 100 gallons of the 
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best explosive, if within half a mile of the center of dis- 
turbance. A single gallon would destroy platoons of men. 
A quart would dismount any field-piece. Ten gallons 
would hurl a park of artillery in all directions. The ex- 
plosion of fifty barrels would destroy the iron ships of all 
the navies of the world if congregated on an area hav- 
ing a diameter of six miles. No discipline could be 
maintained among infantry in the vibrating storm that 
should follow the descent of 1,000 quart cans of the 
explosive, scattered here, there and everywhere. Let 
those who know something of the indescribable sud- 
denness of this most diabolical energy, picture to them- 
selves such a storm ending with the increasing detona- 
tions resulting from the explosion of ten-gallon packages. 
A worse than Bull Run stampede would be the immedi- 
ate result. Now, in the light of these statements, which 
are in nowise exaggerated, but which are calm state- 
ments of plain facts, the only problem in the case is to 
get the explosive to its destination. This is so remark- 
ably simple that the only element of complexity is to 
choose from the variety of ways that present themselves. 
This feature ought not to tax the mind of the well- 
equipped school-boy in these physics. It is not prob- 
able that there isan army on the earth whose leaders 
would urge an advance against such an inferno of 
inevitable annihilation in the face of which their cum- 
bersome equipment would stand as absolutely worse 
than nothing. A meager outlay in defense on the prin- 
ciple of direct concussion during hostilities would 
effectually bar the combined navies of the earth from 
approaching New York harbor near enough to hear the 
echo of the invading guns. 

“ A defensive arc, equipped with nitro-glycerine boats 
and balloons, could hold its own with leisure, and liter- 
ally strew the ocean floor with hostile scrap before a 
single shot could fall within sight. Let it be understood 
that there is not a single element of uncertainty in the 
case; that every claim is based on a rigid analysis, is 
of simple and inexpensive verification, and that such 
verification shall demonstrate fairly and fully that the 
ironclad and the armament are floating scrap; that 
every mechanical thing has met destructive negation 
and mere superiority of numbers, discipline and animal 
courage are lost for evermore as factors of victory in 
war. In this new application of well-known principles, 
the fighting fools will find their occupation gone, and 
the common humanities will begin to flourish as they 
should. Think of it! Conspicuous and almost pre- 
eminent among the grand achievements of this grandest 
century at the Columbian Exposition was Krupp’s can- 
non, typical of the brute force in European rule—type 
of the reproach to modern scientific intelligence in its 
puny conceptions of decimation and a slur and an insult 
to a free people maintaining a free government and the 
earth’s only haven for the oppressed ! 

“In the meeting of armed aggression, on the part of the 
representatives of direct concussion, it is proposed to 
form a simple curve for defense, which is designated 
the defensive arc. The arc-line would be entirely un- 
necessary only in possible exigencies of unfavoring 
meteorology. This is simply the arc of an irregular 
circle of stations presenting the concave to the advanc- 
ing enemy. Communication must be maintained be- 
tween the stations, and when this cannot be done elec- 
trically, then the director may ascend in a captive balloon, 
take in the situation with his glass and issue his instruc- 
tions accordingly. Each station must have its aeronauts, 
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its efficient help, its equipment of balloons for the purpose, 
material for ready inflation, cans of explosives, etc. 
Blanks will be sent up in due time to get direction, 
velocity of current, etc. When the proper stations are 
designated, these are at once reinforced, and the skir- 
mishers are sent up lightly laden, to “feel” the enemy. 
He may be interested in a mild foretaste, which he gets 
in the concussion from small packages, but which, in 
detonation, may equal his heaviest field ordnance. 
Probably when he contemplates his stinging tympanum 
—a sensation that comes with the first quart—he will 
conclude that there are “no flies” on the new system. 
The directors of each station are now alert, and are 
watching the signals from the party up in the air, and 
proceed as instructed. Are there signs of a cavalry 
advance, of any kind of an advance? ‘Then “ go” is 
the word, and the fleet-laden air is dotted with what 
once on its way cannot be recalled, against which there 
is no defense, for soon the air-molecules shall be resolved 
into electric darts, laden and a hundred-fold surcharged 
with death. Explosions from which the earth flies in 
terror, among, around and over all; wild, weird and 
ringing detonations; pressure that literally shreds all 
flesh ; and when the quivering air has regained its equi- 
librium, the soul of hostility shall have passed hence. 

“In case the wind is coming from the enemy’s direc- 
tion, the central stations along the arc separate, swing 
toward their extremities; the aerial observers change 
position, if they were at the centre, and the enemy is 
not to be hindered from entering the ersttime cul de sac. 
Does he refuse to advance? This is defensive warfare ; 
he may hold his position ; but with a change in currents, 
then what? Does he attempt to flank? But he can 
only again find the vigilant few light-laden and on the 
watch, and if he advances, knowing the wind favors, he 
treads where tornadoes of destruction concealed under 
the dust only await the fatal footstep to erupt the earth 
into chasms under his feet. The effect on cavalry? 
The sunken road of Ohain, at Waterloo, was a gorge that 
lay there in innocent quiescence; conceive of the earth 
literally shooting into craters hurled with a force to 
which the cannon’s mouth would almost be as a zephyr. 
Even simpler is the process on water. This is when the 
very weakness lies in numbers and not a vestige of gain 
can come from armament. Does any ask what is meant 
by this system of defense? What it can indicate and 
accomplish? But this is nature’s method. This is the 
lightning, it is the earthquake, the volcano, it is the 
direct principle that is involved when the earth rocks, is 
rent and yawns, and when the sea opens, It is that 
principle from the manifestation of which all animate 
nature shrinks and cowers—the direct concussion which 
has within itself the power to stamp out the brutal arbit- 
rament of war and usher in the millennium of common- 
sense and peace. The mere arc form of line is not in- 
sisted on; it has its purpose in remote contingencies. The 
triumph is in the simplicity of the system; that is, the 
system is sufficiently simple and inexpensive to admit of 
universal adoption; is sufficiently potent to place all on 
an equal footing, and sufficiently destructive to extermin- 
ate all invaders, thus preventing the massing of hostile 
navies or armies outside of their own domains. Under 
this system, the present style of battles will meet with 
the esteem that is accorded to pugilism, cock-fighting, 
or bull-baiting, and similar lower forms of fighting, and 
which, so long as it shall continue to exist, must be a 
bar to all progress. This is what is coming. 
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To My Cat...... Algernon C. Swinburne...... London Atheneum 
Stately, kindly, lordly friend, 
Condescend 





Here to sit by me, and turn 
Glorious eyes that smile and burn, 
Golden eyes, love’s lustrous meed, 
On the golden page I read. 







All your wondrous wealth of hair, 
Dark and fair, 

Silken-shaggy, soft and bright 

As the clouds and beams of night, 

Pays my reverent hand’s caress 

Back with friendlier gentleness. 











Dogs may fawn on all and some 
As they come; 

You, a friend of loftier mind, 

Answer friends alone in kind. 

Just your foot upon my hand 

Softly bids it understand. 











Morning round this silent, sweet 
Garden seat 

Sheds its wealth of gathering light, 

Thrills the gradual clouds with might, 

Changes woodland, orchard, heath, 

Lawn and garden there beneath. 









Fair and dim they gleamed below; 
Now they glow 

Deep as even your sunbright eyes, 

Fair as even the wakening skies. 

Can it not or can it be 

Now that you give thanks to see? 








May not you rejoice as I, 

Seeing the sky 
Change to heaven revealed, and bid 
Earth reveal the heaven it hid 
All night long from stars and moon, 
Now the sun sets all in tune? 









What within you wakes with day 
Who can say? 

All too little may we tell, 

Friends who like each other well, 

What might haply, if we might, 

Bid us read our lives aright. 











Calling the Cows....... Herman Rave....... Songs and Ballads 

I don’t know why, I don’t know how, 

But surely, ’twas no harm at all, 
To stop a minute at the plow 

And listen to her milking call: 

*‘ Co—Boss—Co!” 
It sounded so 

Across the yellow-tasseled corn: 
Surely, the man was never born 
Who would not leave his team and come 
To help her drive the cattle home. 














The old folk lived across the hill, 
But surely, ’twas no harm at all 
To kiss her, while the fields were still 

A list’ning to her milking call : 
** Co—Boss—Co!” 
It sounded so; 
It made the tardy robin start, 
The squirrel bent the leaves apart 
To see us two a-walking down 
Toward the sleepy little town. 













I don’t know how, I don’t know why, 

But surely, ’twas no harm at all; 
The stars were in the summer sky 

Before the cattle reached their stall. 

‘¢ Co—Boss—Co!” 
It rings on so. 

The moon from off his great white shield 
Has tossed it back into the field; 
And still the whisp’ring echoes come 
And follow me a-walking home. 


Atavism..... Hamlin Garland ..... Prairie Songs (Stone & Kimball) 


Sometimes ranging the upland sod, 

A lean, lone steer comes suddenly upon 
A trace of blood. Like a hound he stops 
And wheels, snuffing the earth. 

His eyes roll savagely, his nostrils expand 
And his wrinkled neck stiffens. He paws 
The ground with horny hoofs. He lifts 
His voice in a wild roar that ends 

In a harsh scream. 


The herd listens, still as statues— 

Every horn lifted, every nostril spread !— 
Again it comes, that screaming roar, 
Wild as the tiger’s food-sick cry! 

A score of voices echo it, and then 

The whole herd wakes to action. 

The plain swarms with flying forms 
Centering with savage, menacing run 
Towards the brawling sentinel. 


The noise becomes frightful— 
Every curling tongue joins the sudden tumult— 
Lions are not more terrible of voice. 
The domestic is lost in savagery. 
The snorting, brawling roar of heavy-uddered cows 
Proclaims the power of memory. 
All frantic with roused memory of war 
And fear and hate of man and wolf, 
They rush in ranks like warriors. 
Their tails wave like pennon lances. 


The herdsman dreaming beneath the shine 
Of poplar trees springs to his saddle 
And sits wondering, while his horse, 
With nostrils blown like trumpets, 
Fronts the scene, his eyes 
Reflecting the storm-like rush 
Of the trampling herd. 


The bulls paw the earth ; 
Their eyes roll and flame from the dust 
Their hollow hoofs have raised— 
The herd surges to and fro in mass, 
Blind and savage, seeking’an unseen cause 
Of some ancestral danger. 


Whither Thou Goest ........ Solomon Solis-Cohen......... Scribner's 
O Love, I cried, Thou saidst thy path was strewn 
With roses; and behold, my naked feet 
Have tracked in crimson all thy stony street, 

And faintness cometh swift upon me. Soon 
Shall I fall prostrate in thy cruel way, 
With eyes that reck not betwixt night and day— 
Nor any joy of all thou toldst, is won. 
‘¢ Wouldst thou turn back?” said Love. 
Nay, nay, I cried, Lead on! 


O Love, I cried, Thou saidst thine air was filled 
With unimagined melody ; the lays 

That poets whisper in their hearts ; the praise 
Tumultuous, of the happy birds that build. 
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I hear a burden of all grief and pain— 
Harsh discords of reproach—the broken strain 
Of one that by a ruined nest makes moan. 
‘* Wouldst thou turn back?” said Love. 
Nay, nay, I cried, Lead on ! 


O Love, I cried, These be thy flowers that spring, 
Glorious with crimson stain, beneath my feet; 
And mine own heart makes melody more sweet, 
For memoried sorrows, than thy glad birds sing. 
Fain would I tarry in this happy place, 
But thou still holdest thine unloitering pace 
Toward the dark vale beyond the setting sun. 

‘¢ Wouldst thou turn back?” said Love. 

Nay, nay, I cried, Lead on! 


A Dancer.......... Ernest McGaffey........... Cosmopolitan 
In the lamplight’s glare she stood, 
The dancer—the octoroon— 
On a space of polished wood 
With glittering sand-grains strewn ; 
And a rapid, rhythmic tune, 
From the strings of a mandolin, 
Leaped up through the air in viewless flight 
And passed in a strident din. 


Her eyes like a fawn’s were dark, 
But her hair was black as night, 

And a diamond’s bluish spark 
From its masses darted bright ; 


Bate DAGI8..c0scecesccessesesssosovess Frances Wynne 


While around her figure slight 
Clung a web of lace she wore, 

In curving lines of unhidden grace, 
As she paused on the sanded floor. 


Then the clashing music sprang 
From the frets of the mandolin, 
While the shadowy arches rang 
With insistent echoes thin. 
And there, as the spiders spin 
Dim threads in a ring complete, 
A labyrinthine wheel she wove 
With the touch of her flying feet. 


To the right she swayed—to the left, 
Then swung in a circle round, 
Fast weaving a changing weft 
To the changing music’s sound ; 
As light as a leaf unbound 
From the grasp of its parent tree, 
That falls and dips with the thistledown, 
Afloat on a windy sea. 


And wider the music spell 
Swept on in jarring sound ; 

Advanced and rose and fell, 
By gathering echoes crowned ; 

And the lights whirled round and round 
O’er the woman dancing there, 

With her Circe grace and passionate face, 
And a diamond in her hair. 


ioebedeoecepepessessooneseana Longman's Magazine 


Is this the selfsame town that we wakened to this morning, 

Where the heavy fog hung low and the lamps burned vague and red? 
Or has it vanished quite, and, without a word of warning, 

Has some city of our dreams risen silently instead ? 


For every dingy street is a fair and gleaming river, 
And every narrow court is a shining waterway ; 
And rippled shafts of light glisten everywhere a-quiver, 
Here a splash of ruddy gold, there a sudden silver ray. 
There are burnished golden bars where were lengths of rusty railing; 
There are serried silver slopes where the roofs rose gaunt and high; 
And a red and purple cloud down the windy west is sailing, 
And a brave moon struggles pale up a wind-swept space of sky. 


Blind Man's Buff...... Gertrude Hall...... Allegretto (Roberts) 
The farmer had five buxom girls,— 
Joan, Betty, Hester, Peg, and Kate, 
And all had blushes, dimples, curls, 
Had dewy lips and noses straight. 
And four, in truth, were not sedate, 
But Kate was quiet as a mouse,— 
And I loved Kate, 
And I dwelt in her father’s house. 


And when at evening work was o’er, 
The girls and we, the farmer boys, 
Would clear the great worn kitchen floor 
For games and dances, rounds and noise ; 
And when none knew what more to play, 
Each pastime having served enough, 
I’d shyly say, 
‘¢ Let’s have a game of blind man’s buff !” 
Then, when all minds were occupied 
With searching for that ’kerchief red 
Of size sufficient to be tied 
About the boyish bullet head, 
Kate, with one finger on her lips, 
Her long, moist eyes on mine that glowed, 
Would stilly slip 
From out the busy, laughing crowd. 
And spend among the window-plants 
One careless minute casually, 
Lifting the window-blind, perchance. 
And gazing out, as if to see ; 


Returning whence, she held between 
Slim fingers and unconscious thumb, 
A trifle green,— 
A sprig of rose-geranium. 


That, when the game began at last 
(She’d teased it till her fingers smelt), 
With ease and swiftness she’d make fast 
Between her panting heart and belt ; 
And when my turn came to be blind, 
Fate must have slyer been than Fate, 
But I could find 
My little rose-geranium Kate. 


Oh, happy groping in the dark 
Through fifteen thicknesses of red ! 
I'd stop and make believe to hark, 
When I would sniff the air instead. 
And at my sleeve fair Peg would pluck, 
And Joan into my arms would burst ; 
But no, I’d duck,— 
She must smell of geranium first ! 


Oh, pleasure ! blindly following 
That fleeting perfume, haunting, fine! 
And when I’d caught the sweet, scared thing,— 
Mine, for one little moment mine,— 
Oh, bliss! for I might kiss her cheek, 
As was the custom at that date. 
She’s not so meek 
As she was then; now, are you, Kate? 
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A Superfluous Woman, published by the Cassells, appears 
without the author’s name, though it has been accredited to 
Sarah Grand, and recently denied by her. Dr, Cornerstone, a 
London physician of ability, but with a pronounced individuality, 
has been discussing with his friend Carteret, the case of one of 
his patients, Jessamine Halliday, a wealthy Society girl. He had 
been called to her some months before, and found her dying from 
no real disease but merely from ‘‘ splenetic seizure, brought on by 
ennui and excessive high-breeding.”’ His advice and suggestion 
was of great service to her, but he is now surprised to read in an 
evening paper of her mysterious disappearance. 

The morning after Dr. Cornerstone’s talk with Car- 
teret, a servant entered his consulting-room and handed 
him a letter. It had no post-mark, and had been pushed 
into the letter-box by some person unknown. Nor was 
anyone aware at what hour, for the deliverer had neither 
rung nor knocked. The doctor took it without curi- 
osity, supposing it to be one of the constantly received 
demands for help in illness or poverty. But a certain 
prosperous air about the envelope, a suggestion of lux- 
ury in the thick creamy paper, above all, the firm, char- 
acteristic handwriting so expressive of culture, caught 
his attention. He opened the letter at once, and found 
it to be one of several sheets in an unknown hand; then 
he glanced at the signature, and read to his infinite sur- 
prise the name, “ Jessamine Halliday.” After which Dr. 
Cornerstone sat down and immediately perused the con- 
tents. They were as follows: 

“ DEAR Dr. CORNERSTONE: 

“Before you receive this letter, you will have heard 
the news. And the news is that I have disappeared. 
As a rule, when one reads of ‘mysterious disappear- 
ances’ in the papers, it really means that the people 
appear for the first time. ‘They come to the surface 
labeled ‘ Disappeared,’ and then you hear of their exist- 
ence. One was not aware of it before, and one cer- 
tainly would not have missed them. 

“ But everybody has heard of ‘ Jessamine Halliday,’ 
and if, like Helen of Troy, she takes it into her head to 
disappear, it will be a true sensation. One owes it to 
Society to create an excitement sometimes. All the 
Society papers will have a leading article, and people 
will rush to buy; the photographers will make a fortune 
of my picture, and all the men at all the clubs will say 
‘ By Jove!’ Even royalty will deign to raise a perturbed 
eyebrow. But not a creature of them will know where 
I am, and not a creature of them all will really care. 

* But you, Dr. Cornerstone, savage Mentor, you are 
not ‘in Society,’ and perhaps you will care the least 
little bit in the world; somehow or another I have not 
the heart to drop quite out of sight without nodding 
adieu and whispering in your ear that all is well. 

“‘ Besides, in some sense, you are at the bottom of 
this freak of mine, and ought to share a little of the 
responsibility. Did you not take a great deal on your 
shoulders when you called me back to life? The world 
might have been saved much mischief, and I some 
hurt, if you had let me slide away. Sometimes—do 
other people feel it?>—when I am most gay and trium- 
phant, and most admired and most charming (and, dear 
doctor, am I not a charmer ?), something stretches out 
toward me from an immeasurable distance; it comes 
swift and straight from a far, far place where it waits 
for me, and it touches me on the heart and on the brow, 
so that I grow still and afraid. It seems to me as 
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though a future unknown friend or foe steps up to this 
little soul Jessamine (who is not in the least like Helen 
of Troy) to make a terrible claim upon her. 

“What am I—what are we, doctor—we little women, 


You have answered many questions, but 
never that. ‘The ancients said we had no souls; and 
perhaps they were right. The moderns say we care 
for nothing but an arm-chair, and a good fire, and a cup 
of tea, and a novel and to have some man slaving for 
us; or else they gird at us for our tiresome desire to be 
emancipated, which some call immodest. I think there 
must be truth in all this, because the moderns have got 
all the light. People tell us so many things with such 
an air, and they write them down in print, so that it is 
no wonder we come tv believe them, and to act upon 
them—if we don’t happen to have any extra force of 
mind, that is. People who rise to poetry say we would 
sell our best friend for a diamond, and they give his- 
toric instances, which seem to prove everything. 

“T wonder, doctor, if I would do so—I love dia- 
monds. In horrid moments, when the Unknown Foe 
(I think it must be a foe) startles me, I feel as though I 
were a falling star, my heart runs down so quickly— 
something meant to be set on high in a fixed and con- 
stant path, but falling—falling—just anywhere; and I 
am so frightened tHat I would (if I could) catch hold 
of any big virtue to save myself. 

“ But you said I had no virtues, only inherited tend- 
encies, though you gave me hopes of making up a few 
if I would exercise tremendous effort. 

“T think I have done very well in a year; every- 
body says I am quite a genius, and in full possession of 
all the light of the age. And all I did has been re- 
ported in the Society papers. ‘ Miss Jessamine Halli- 
day has consented to take a stall at the bazaar for the 
distressed costermongers.’ ‘ Miss Halliday insists upon 
the duty of plain attire, and does not fall into the com- 
mon error of supposing that luxurious expenditure is 
good for trade.’ That was you, doctor, and I went up 
in everybody’s estimation like a rocket. ‘They said it 
was such a stroke of genius to see that, instead of put- 
ting the money into our own fancy dresses, we might put 
it into the fund for the costermongers. You see, doctor, 
that people will listen to your ‘ grim’ phrases from my 
mouth. How they did stare when I stood on a plat- 
form and lectured them on general topics! I looked 
my best, they say. And how everybody did applaud! 

“ Dear doctor, I have one virtue: I like you—you 
who were so savage to me, and who spoke such terrible 
words! I like your little finger better than the whole 
heap of trumpery souls that form my range of acquaint- 
ances. And I hate the world—yes, I do, doctor. I 
hate it! I hate it most when the Unknown Foe comes 
and touches me. I cry then real tears out of my heart, 
if I have such a thing. Lord Heriot and Messrs. So- 
and-So say I have not. 

“ Aunt Arabella does not know one bit how, where, 
or why I have disappeared. I owe it her to spite her 
mightily. All my long, long life (I am twenty-one) 
I can remember nothing but Aunt Arabella’s care, and 
Aunt Arabella’s teaching, and Aunt Arabella’s ‘ dearest 
Jessamine,’ and Aunt Arabella’s deportment; so that 
you will understand I owe her something. 


I mean? 
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“‘T was as near as possible engaged to Lord Heriot. 
Aunt Arabella said it was more than nearly—that, in 
real fact, I was engaged to him, and that, after behav- 
ing as I had behaved, no honorable girl could draw 
back. When she says this, she says what is not true. 
Like Cesar, ‘ I come, I see, I conquer.’ But there is 
not a living soul dares to accuse me of so much as lift- 
ing an eyelid to attract any man. Ah, how full of scorn 
my soul is sometimes! When I enter a drawing-room 
and see a strange gentleman there, I know that in five 
minutes he will be beseeching the hostess for an intro- 
duction to the dark lady with the jessamine in her hair. 
Dear doctor, it is not my fault. I think of them as if 
they were whipped curs, and Heriot I loathe. 

“‘ Dear doctor, I did not forget your lessons. I tried 
to lead a new life of simplicity and usefulness—indeed I 
did. Perhaps I did not quite know the way. Perhaps I 
shall have more time to think when I have got this busi- 
ness of being married over and it is off my mind once 
and for always. Aunt Arabella did so hate you! When 
I got better she would not let me ask you to the house as 
a friend: she said it was not proper, and that you wore 
such strange boots. 

“ When I got better, I heard that a new beauty had 
arrived in London, and that she was trying to catch 
Heriot. He is the biggest catch in Europe, you know, 
doctor (I tell you because you are not ‘in Society,’ 
and so perhaps have not heard); and only a real beauty 
so much as dares to try for him. But I never tried at 
all, and yet there he was at my feet! Still, I own, I 
felt curious to see the new beauty who was angling for 
Heriot. And I created a tremendous sensation by 
going to the Duchess of S.’s ball in a dress made of 
unbleached calico, and no jewels at all. I did it because 
of you, doctor. And you never saw such a work of art 
as that dress was, nor how exquisitely the dull cream 
color suited me. They say I never looked so lovely. 
Well, I saw the new beauty there. She was a large 
blond thing in pink and diamonds. And I never lifted 
even the tail of my eye to Heriot—I loathe him. But 
he followed me all the evening like a dog, and when I 
talked to any other person he would have my bouquet of 
jessamine to hold. As for the large blond thing, I was 
sorry to see how she changed her color. 

“How sick of myself I was when I got home! 
Aunt Arabella said I had behaved so beautifully—that 
my conduct was so perfectly ladylike! And there 
came a feeling into my heart, when she was speaking to 
me, that I would rush out into the street in my wonder- 
ful calico dress, and dance and scream and shout, as I 
had been told the bad girls at the East Enddo. Only, 
of course, I did not. I kissed Aunt Arabella on the 
cheek, and went up-stairs, with my maid behind. 

“ Dear doctor, I have so tried to be and to do as you 
said. But perhaps—very likely—I did not quite know 
the way. I gave all the money saved from dress (there 
was not so much) to the Charity Organization. You 
said the ‘ Charity Organization,’ did you not? And I 
read Mill and Thoreau, and I learned such quantities of 
Browning! One day I brought a crossing-sweeper into 
the house to be warmed and fed (it was in the Society 
papers next week); but Aunt Arabella said I must not 
on any account do such a thing again; he made such a 
mess, and people talked so, and a small crowd collected, 
and it upset the footman. I brought him in at the 
front door, and made him stand his broom in the hall ; 
I chose a wet, muddy day on purpose, because, of 
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course, it is more horrid to be a crossing-sweeper on 
such a day than any. And you said that ‘ one man was 
as good as another’; but James and Thomas did not 
think so, and Aunt Arabella says they gave notice. 

“ Well, as I said, I loathe Heriot; but he took a 
great interest in my work, and helped me (dear doctor, 
I do so hope you think it really was work ?); and this 
matter of my marriage is so tiresome until it is settled; 
and Aunt Arabella said I should be able to do so much 
more good, and to be so much more useful, if I were 
Lady Heriot. And, of course, he is the biggest catch 
in Europe—I only wish there were a bigger! And, 
then, the large blond thing was still trying—and she 
ought to know her place (an American!). And, as I 
have said, the important thing is marriage, and one must 
get it over one time or another. And so things went on 
and on, until one evening, a fortnight ago, when, for 
once (Aunt Arabella must have arranged it), we were 
at home, and alone, and Lord Heriot came in to call. 

‘“‘ He brought a present for me. I love jewels. This 
was really the most splendid jewel I had ever seen. It 
was a bracelet; and it was in the shape of a snake 
coiled several times round. The eyes were two enor- 
mous diamonds, and the neck and upper part glittered 
with alternate diamonds and sapphires, and the tail 
ended in a wonderful sapphire. I never saw such stones 
and such taste! Lord Heriot unfastened the case, and 
laid it on the table. He said it was a trifling offering to 
the most beautiful woman in England, and I stood 
looking down at it, for, though I have plenty of jewels, 
I always wantsome more. And just then James came 
in with candles. 

“Of course, nobody ever notices a footman, but 
somehow on that occasion I happened to do so. He 
brought the candelabra to the table where the case lay; 
and I saw him glance at the jewel, and I saw a little 
s:gnificant smile come into his eyes, quite a different 
look from the servant-look; and it made me furious. 
But I do not know why. I think if James had not 
come in, and worn that little smile in his eyes, I might 
be ‘married and done for’ at this moment. 

“After setting the candelabra on the table, James 
went round the room, drawing the curtains in quite the 
ordinary way, and Lord Heriot went on talking in a low 
voice. I do not know what he said, for I was wonder- 
ing what James meant by his odious smile, and making 
up my mind that I would tell Aunt Arabella to give him 
notice next morning. Aunt Arabella—she is always 
present when Lord Heriot calls, to see that I do not 
forget my manners. Aunt Arabella sat in a remoie cor- 
ner, quite oblivious of us, and she was sewing the eternal 
altar cloth, which makes every one think her so pious, 
and Lord Heriot talked. 

“But I heard and knew nothing. I was thinking— 
thinking why James had that odd smile in his eye. 
And while I thought I became aware that I was holding 
out my arm unconsciously, and that upon the wrist Lord 
Heriot was clasping the jewel. 

“It was then that the strange mood came upon me 
ina moment: I felt my Unknown Foe pressing me on the 
heart and on the brow, and the jewel looked like a fetter 
on my wrist that was going to chain me up forever; 
and just at thatmoment Lord Heriot’s hand gently 
touched my bare arm. 

“ And when he touched my arm, I felt as though the 
snake were a live one, and that it was cold, and slimy, 
and horrible. I shook my arm free from the jewel in a 
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moment, and it fell clattering upon the table. And I 
looked at Lord Heriot—I know I did it, because Aunt 
Arabella sprang up from her seat, dropped the altar 
cloth on the floor, and said something—I looked at him 
as though he were a snake. And I heard my own voice 
quite coldly and quietly: 

“¢Thank you, Lord Heriot; I will not have your 
jewel. I do not like snakes.’ 

« And then I walked out of the room, but not before 
I saw him turn pale with fury. And when I got to my 
bedroom I felt sorry, because the jewel was so pretty, 
and because I knew he would take it straight to the 
blond person. And I began to walk up and down. 

“It would be all very well, if I could have the brace- 
let without the giver; but a girl can’t accept handsome 
presents like that without being engaged. And it would 
all be very well if I could be Lord Heriot’s widow ; but 
there is such a dark place between. And, oh, dear doc- 
tor! I loathe that dark place so—the seeing him day 
after day, and never any more being able to escape until 
death comes. I wonder why marriage is so hateful to 
me. It is not to ali girls; for a few—one or two— 
have told me they were glad. The others were indiffer- 
ent, or miserable, or frightened, or pious and resigned. 
I think very few would be married if it were not for the 
flattery and triumph and fuss of the wedding-day, and 
if there were anything else to do. Men play upon our 
vanity, and that, of course, is prodigious. 

“ And all these thoughts have only come to me since 
that fatal bracelet evening. I said many such things to 
myself then as I walked up and down the room. 

“* But by and by the fury went out of my mind, and 
the twilight gathered about me, and I began to feel so 
strange. I began to remember some of the things you 
had said; only, this time, though they were yours, they 
seemed to be coming back to me through my own 
heart. You told me to work, and to live simply. I 
thought I really had been trying; but to-night—to- 
night—as I walked about in the dark, it seemed as 
though it had been all by rote. 

“T felt like a shadow—a shadow in a vain world. I 
am so sick of shadows. And then the Unknown Foe 
came to me, and I felt my heart swelling and my brow 
throbbing, and the tears rushed out of my eyes. I 
stretched my hands about in the darkness, feeling for 
something that I could not find. My heart beat so. I 
had a feeling of great trouble in my mind. It was no 
use praying. If you had prayed at Aunt Arabella’s 
knee as a little child, and by her side in church all 
through your young life, you would never want to pray, 
nor dream of doing it when trouble comes. 

“ But after a time I sat down in the big arm-chair in 
the corner; it began to grow dark and a moonbeam 
suddenly came and laid a long, thin streak of light 
upon the carpet and up my dress. And while I sat with 
my hands tight clasped on my knee, my Great Idea 
came into my mind. It was like an inspiration; and I 
remembered you had told me to seize hold of an inspira- 
tion, if ever I got one, and to trust to it. A voice out 
of my own heart said to me: 

“ «The world is vain; go out of it. You feel like a 
shadow ; step into the real. You are sick of shams; try 
vigorous work.’ It seemed so simple, and yet the 
being able to say it was like the clapping of thunder 
after a long, still, sultry day. And I thought I would, 
doctor. I thought I would leave Aunt Arabella and all 
my finery, and that I would go out alone into the work- 
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aday world, and see what it is like. I have no idea 
what it is like, but I mean to see. The having the 
inspiration to do it was the difficult thing. The moment 
it got into my brain I made out a whole scheme quickly. 
The scheme I will not impart even to you, dear doctor, 
but only the inspiration. I am telling you that you may 
know a cruel fate has not befallen me. 

“ As I sat in my arm-chair and made my plans, ] 
began to laugh, and I clapped my hands softly in the 
darkness. It seemed so charming, so new—the best 
thing I had ever devised, and the most startling. All 
the Society papers will talk; Heriot will rave; and my 
Aunt Arabella will 

“Dear doctor, it was just there that a cruel little 
thought came and tripped up my joy as it went danc- 
ing along the future path I had sketched for it. Sup- 
posing—I asked myself—supposing you can never, 
never, never get rid of your Aunt Arabella? Sup- 
posing that when you were a little, little child, with 
heart as soft as the softest clay, and limbs like un- 
kneaded dough, and a mind like an unwritten page, 
your Aunt Arabella wrote all over it, and gave a twist 
to your heart and a turn to your limbs that you can 
never, never, never get rid of? Supposing that— 
hate and hate her as you may—your Aunt Arabella has 
become a part of you, which you can never throw off 
until all your body falls into decay? Perhaps not then 
—perhaps when your soul flies away, even, it will carry 
your Aunt Arabella-with it. 

“T thought of it until my heart went cold likea 
stone, from terror. I seemed to be like a creature com- 
ing to life, for the first moment to find itself, without 
choice of its own, in a terrible labyrinth without chance 
of escape. And there I sat down and wept. 

“So many thoughts, dear doctor, had never come 
into my mind before. It seems to me that when you 
have opened the way to one inspiration, you cannot 
close the door before a host of unwished and uninvited 
followers have entered. But what I thought only 
made me more determined. I would go away—lose 
myself—hide. And I wished there had been a Pool of 
Siloam somewhere, into which I could have stepped 
down and got rid of the Aunt Arabella in me, and 
washed myself clean of her, and come out upon the 
other side just ‘Jessamine’ and no more. How strange 
that here, on my first venture into an independent life, 
I should find myself so mixed and fictitious a creature. 

*‘ But one thing, doctor, I am certain of. I am going 
to do a good and useful thing; and perhaps the world 
will know of it afterward, and I shall be a leader, a pio- 
neer, and others will follow me. Dear doctor, I am 
going out like the apostles and the teachers of old, to 
do good. Believe it of your little patient. 

** But, oh! promise—promise me one thing. Don’t 
tell Aunt Arabella even this one word! She doesn’t 
care in her heart of hearts what happens to me. She 
has nothing but an ambition for me, by means of which 
she herself would step up higher. Don’t let her come 
and ferret me out. Your grateful and reformed 

“ JESSAMINE HALLIDAY,” 








Dr. Cornerstone finished the letter, folded it up, and 
placed it in his pocket. And then he sighed. 

“Tell Aunt Arabella!” said he. “I think I would 
bite my own tongue out first, Jessamine! But oh! my 
fairest among fair women, that dip into the Pool of 
Siloam is, as you surmise, no easy business.” 
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The Letters of Junius...... A Literary Discovery....-. St. James's Gazette 

A literary event of the first magnitude is about to 
take place. Lord Beaconsfield said that there were 
only two really burning questions: Who wrote the 
Letters of Junius? and who was the Man in the 
Iron Mask? ‘The former of the two has at length 
been satisfactorily cleared up; and the proofs, based 
on recently discovered documents, will be published in 
a volume to be issued shortly by a great old firm, whose 
name will be a guarantee of the genuineness of the dis- 
covery. ‘The public will, of course, guess that this has 
been made through the mass of manuscripts of Sir 
Philip Francis, which came into the market some months 
back. In fact, it is said, the new matter discovered 
leaves no doubt whatever that Francis was the author 
of the famous letters. A grandson of Sir Philip is said 
to be still alive, and to have been a judge in Australia. 
The little clique of literary Australians assert that he is 
in some way connected with the book, and are very 
jubilant at the prospect of Australia once more coming 
as prominently before English readers as she did a few 
years since. ‘The first of the letters of Junius appeared 
more than a century ago, on January 21, 1769. They 
were published at intervals from 1769 to 1772, when 
they were collected by Woodfall and revised by their 
author, whose name not even the publisher ever knew. 
They were attributed to Sir Philip Francis, Warren 
Hastings’ most bitter enemy ; to Lord George Germaine 
(Sackville), who was dismissed the army for cowardice 
at Mindon, and as Minister was responsible for the 
repressive measures against the American colonists ; to 
Lord Temple; to the great Burke himself; and at least 
six or seven others. There are probably few of our 
readers who are not acquainted with Macaulay’s sum- 
ming up to prove that Sir Philip Francis was Junius: 
*“ The external evidence is, we think, such as would 
support a verdict in a civil, nay, in a criminal, proceed- 
ing. The handwriting of Junius is the very peculiar 
handwriting of Francis, slightly disguised. As to the 
position, pursuits, and connections of Junius, there are 
five marks, all of which ought to be found in Junius. 
They are all five found in Francis. We do not believe 
that more than two of them can be found in any other 
person whatever.” In dedicating his collected letters to 
the English people, their writer said, “1 am the sole 
depositary of my own secret, and it shall perish with me.” 
John Wilkes, writing to Junius in 1771, called it ‘“ the 
most important secret of our times.” And so it has 
remained for a century and a quarter, despite all investi- 
gation. But it is soon to be a secret no longer. 





Moral Anatomy in Fiction ........ Tendencies of To-Day........ London Globe 

Readers of Moliére will remember that when the 
learned Thomas Diafoirus (in the Malade Imaginaire) 
lays siege to the heart of the fair Angélique, he offers, 
“pour divertissement,” that she should accompany him 
to view the dissection of a corpse upon which he is 
about to lecture. Often, in perusing some works of 
modern fiction, one is irresistibly reminded of the wor- 
thy Thomas’s idea of divertissement. Introspection 
has become fashionable nowadays. ‘The taste exhibits 
itself in countless forms, from the large collection of 
autobiographical sketches, memoirs, recollections, remi- 


niscences, etc., which are constantly being published, 
down to the revelations of personal experiences made at 
a Salvation Army service. A school of fiction has 
arisen in recent times which is in accordance with this 
prevailing taste, and many popular novels deal rather 
with emotions than with incidents; trace out the work- 
ings of mind which led to the commission of a crime, 
instead of merely recording the fact of the evil-doing ; 
exhibit in fact, specimens of moral anatomy. This work 
is often performed with exceeding skill. There is a 
picture of one of the old masters which represents the 
interior of a dissecting-room, and the corpse upon the 
operating table is so truthfully depicted that it is said to 
be possible for a professional eye to diagnose the nature 
of the disease which has caused death. Yet all this 
skillful painting does not make the picture an agreeable 
one, or a production one would care to hang in one’s 
dining-room. It is much the same with what has been 
called the realistic style of writing. 

It is not so much the moral anatomy performed in 
these works that one complains of, it is that the moral 
anatomist seldom, if ever, selects a healthy subject for 
dissection. In Anderson’s Goloshes of Fortune, the 
hero has the power of transporting himself into the 
hearts of all the audience at a theatre. In some, “he 
thinks himself in a church—the white dove of innocence 
fluttering over the altar;” another heart contains “a 
garret and a sick mother ;” in the next he “ thinks him- 
self in the Orthopedic Institution, to judge from the 
casts of all the deformities (of male and female friends) 
preserved there,” while in another case, the heart “ is 
like a narrow needle-case, filled with sharp-pointed 
needles.” When many a modern writer similarly 
ranges through human hearts and minds, he omits all 
mention of the “ Church and the white dove,” and con- 
fines himself to a painfully accurate description of the 
Orthopedic Institution and the needle-case. Elder 
writers seldom sinned in this manner in their professed 
works of fiction, though probably some autobiographies 
(like Rousseau’s Confessions), contain a goodly propor- 
tion of fancy as well as fact. It is seldom that the cheer- 
ful or the contented portion of mankind sits down to 
write a mental analysis of their own moral condition, and 
many autobiographers have had Byron’s predilection for 
describing themselves as worse than they really were, 
or than they actually wished their neighbors to believe 
them to be. One does not take up a psychological study 
like the Diary of Marie Bashkirtseff with the expecta- 
tion of finding a very gladsome spirit breathing through 
its pages. It is otherwise when we turn to a novel. It 
was once generally, perhaps not unreasonably, consid- 
ered that the novelist’s chief aim should be to amuse. 
He might excite, even alarm and horrify (many people 
like to be “ curdled”), but he was usually expected to 
end well, and to give his readers many a good laugh by 
the way. It is said, indeed, that the almost universally 
sad termination of her books was a drawback to the 
popularity of a gifted novelist some thirty years ago. 
We allude to Mrs. Riddell, the author of George Geith, 
and other works. In one of our earliest specimens of 
the novel, the Canterbury Tales, how energetically does 
Chaucer, by the mouth of both the kmght and the host, 
protest against the gloomy recitals of the monk, and 
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implore him to relate something “gladsome,” which 
were “ goodly to tell,” averring with much show of rea- 
son, “a little heavinesse is right enough for mochen folk.” 

Old novelists are often coarse, but seldom gloomy. 
Bulwer Lytton in Eugene Aram may be said to have 
set the fashion for the morbid anatomy novel and, as 
this style of fiction was never more abundant than at 
present, it is to be presumed that it ministers to a pre- 
vailing taste. Thomas Diafoirus might have discovered 
some fair Angélique who would not have rejected his 
obliging invitation as emphatically as did Moliére’s hero- 
ine. There may be readers who can derive satisfaction 
from tracing the gradual growth of evil from thought to 
act, the steady deterioration of a character, the fading 
away of all the better qualities from the heart ; who can 
follow with gratification the secret thoughts of the mur- 
derer, the violator of domestic happiness, the keeper of 
a hideous secret. Still, as one peruses this kind of liter- 
ary effort, one cannot but remember Diafoirus and the 
dissecting-room. French writers have always had the 
reputation for this introspective style of writing; in- 
deed, Lamartine and Mrs. Craven have given us as 
complete specimens of moral anatomy as have Balzac 
or Zola, only the two first named writers have dissected 
the hearts of the pure, the good and the noble in Joce- 
lyn and Genévieve, La Récit d’une Sceur, and Le Mot 
de l’Enigme. If they promenade through human hearts, 
they at least select those which are sanctuaries. Sir 
Walter Scott has left a touching picture of his inner self 
in his diary, especially in the later portion, which depicts 
the brave heart which struggled so undauntedly, even 
cheerfully, against financial disaster, failing health, 
domestic calamity. With all its sadness, such a record 
is pleasing, even hopeful, to peruse; one can scarcely 
say the same of some modern Confessions and auto- 
biographers with their dismal cry of omnia vanitas. 

The accusation of coarseness is often hurled against 
older fiction writers, and many a reader of the modern 
psychological novel would be virtuously indignant at 
being supposed to read Fielding or Smollett. Yet, after 
all, are the older novelists, with their plain, blunt state- 
ment of facts and incidents, in reality as coarse as many 
a modern moral dissector? Society itself was more 
outspoken in the days when Gillray’s caricatures were 
popular, and Hogarth’s Progresses hung in dining- 
rooms, and Pamela was recommended to the perusal of 
young girls; novelists of the day only reflected the 
social customs and language of their epoch. Yet, even 
as regards broadness of expression, it would be difficult 
to quote instances of modern writers who assuredly are 
not “ mealy-mouthed” in setting forth their incidents. 
Take the instance of a story like that which Sir Walter 
Scott has handled with such consummate delicacy and 
skill in the Heart of Midlothian. A modern novelist 
has written upon much the same subject, but it is ques- 
tionable if the moral lesson of the inevitable Nemesis 
which overtakes such evil-doers, is made a whit more 
forcible by the decidedly more painful—may we not 
say coarser ?—manner in which the present-day writer 
handles the subject. Will no gifted person write a novel, 
which, if it must be a psychological study, shall at least 
be an agreeable one? Will no moral anatomist trace out 
the gradual improvement, not the deterioration of char- 
acter? As Chaucer’s knight desired to hear not how 
men fell “ from wealth and ease, which is sore distress ;” 
but to learn how they “climbed up toa great prosperity ; 
which thing is gladsome,” so many readers of fiction 
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would rather have a study of a good man’s heart than 
a bad one, a sketch of a cheerful rather than a melan- 
choly nature. Mr. Clifford Harrison relates, in his 
amusing Records, how the host of one of his drawing- 
room recitals pathetically implored him to “make us 
laugh, liven us up, even if you pitch the poetry over- 
board.” One can feela lurking sympathy with this hon- 
est Philistine, as one turns over a batch of “ latest fiction.” 





The Real Sherlock Holmes....... Dr. Joseph Bell........+ Pall Mall Budget 

It was my privilege to meet Dr. Joseph Bell at his 
handsome house in Melville Crescent, Edinburgh. Dr. 
Conan Doyle has made no secret of the fact that Dr. 
Bell is the original of his famous creation, Sherlock 
Holmes. But Dr. Bell insists that “‘ Doyle’s the clever 
man. It’s nothing to do with me.” It was with the 
greatest difficulty in the world that Dr. Bell would sub- 
mit to be interviewed, even under the most solemn 
promise of brevity; and at first I thought I should have 
to return with virgin notebook. But the doctor’s hatred 
of publicity was outweighed by his abnormal develop- 
ment of cheery courtesy, and at length I was seated, 
pencil in hand, before the white-haired, keen-eyed, rud- 
dy-faced man, with clean-shaven lips and chin, and 
black velvet dinner jacket, the acquaintance and friend- 
ship of whom inspired Dr. Doyle to write his fascinating 
series of stories. ‘Can you,” I proceeded, “ tell me of 
any instances in which your powers of observation have 
been of service to the authorities in the tracing of 
crime ?”—‘* Well, for twenty years or more I have been 
engaged in the practice of medical jurisprudence on 
behalf of the crown; but there is little I can tell you 
about it. The only credit I can take to myself is that 
appertaining to the circumstance that I always impressed 
over and over again upon all my scholars—Conan Doyle 
among them—the vast importance of little distinctions, 
the endless significance of the trifles. ‘The great major- 
ity of people, of incidents, and of cases resemble each 
other in the main and larger features. For instance, 
most men have apiece a head, two arms, a nose, a 
mouth, and a certain number of teeth. It is the little 
differences, in themselves trifles, such as the droop of 
the eyelid or what not, which differentiate men.”—“ Will 
you give me an instance of the manner in which you 
note these all-important trifles ?’”—“ This one struck me 
as funny at the time. A man walked into the room 
where I was instructing the students, and his case seemed 
to be a very simple one. I was talking about what was 
wrong with him. ‘Of course, gentlemen,’ I happened 
to say, ‘he has been a soldier in a Highland regiment, 
and probably a bandsman.’ I pointed out the swagger 
in his walk, suggestive of the piper; while his shortness 
told me that if he had been a soldier it was probably as 
a bandsman. In fact, he had the whole appearance of 
a man in one of the Highland regiments. The man 
turned out to be nothing but a shoemaker, and said he 
had never been in the army in his life. This was rather 
a floorer; but being absolutely certain I was right, and 
seeing that something was up, I did a pretty cool thing. 
I told two of the strongest clerks, or dressers, to remove 
the man to a side room, and to detain him till I came. 
I went and had him stripped—and I daresay your own 
acuteness has told you the sequel.”—“ You have given 
me credit for that which I don’t possess, I assure you.”— 
“Why, under the left breast I instantly detected a little 
blue ‘D’ branded on his skin. He was a deserter. 
That was how they used to mark them in the Crimean 
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days, and later, although it is not permitted now. Of 
course, the reason of his evasion was at once clear.” 

“‘ Did you have any prevision about the literary celeb- 
rity of Conan Doyle while he was yet your pupil ? ”— 
“I did not know he was coming out as a literary char- 
acter, but I always regarded him as one of the best 
students I ever had. He was exceedingly interested 
always upon anything connected with diagnosis, and 
was never tired of trying to discover all those little 
details which one looks for. I recollect he was amused 
once when a patient walked in and sat down. ‘Good 
morning, Pat,’ I said, for it was impossible not to see 
that he was an Irishman. ‘ Good morning, your honor,’ 
replied the patient. ‘ Did you like your walk over the 
links to-day, as you came in from the south side of the 
town ?’I asked. ‘Yes,’ said Pat; ‘did your honor see 
me?’ Well, Conan Doyle could not see how I knew 
that, absurdly simple as it was. On a showery day, 
such as that had been, the reddish clay at bare parts of 
the links adheres to a boot, and a tiny part is bound to 
remain. ‘There is no such clay anywhere else round 
the town for miles. Well, that and one or two similar 
instances excited Doyle’s keenest interest, and set him 
experimenting himself in the same direction—which, of 
course, was just what I wanted.” 

“What is your exact connection with the crown?” 
—‘“I must explain that Dr. Littlejohn is the medical 
adviser, and he likes to have a second man with him. 
He is a very intimate friend of mine, and it so happens 
that for more than twenty years we have done a great 
deal together, and it has come to be the regular thing 
for him to take me into cases with him. But I have no 
official connection with the crown. With regard to the 
doctors, I think every good teacher, if he is to make 
his men good doctors, must get them to cultivate the 
habit of noticing the little apparent trifles. Any really 
good doctor ought to be able to tell, before a patient 
has fairly sat down, a good deal of what is the matter 
with him or her. With a woman especially, the observ- 
ant doctor can often tell, by noticing her, exactly what 
part of her body she is going to talk about.” Have 
you had at all an eventful life yourself?”—“No. I 
studied here in the university, took my degree at twenty- 
two, was for two years assistant demonstrator of 
anatomy in the Edinburgh university, signed as house 
surgeon at the Royal infirmary of this city, and have 
been there ever since, having been senior surgeon for 
many years, and being now consulting surgeon. I 
should like to say this about my friend Doyle’s stories, 
that I believe they have inculcated in the general public 
a new source of interest. They make many a fellow 
who has before felt very little interest in his life and 
daily surroundings think that, after all, there may be 
much more in life if he keeps his eyes open than he had 
ever dreamed of in his philosophy. There is a problem, 
a whole game of chess, in many a little street incident 
or trifling occurrence, if one once learns the moves.” 





Literary Pay in England.......... Price Collier .......+..00++ The Forum 

The writing of educational books is most profitable 
and a man whose Latin grammar is taken by the public 
schools makes a fortune. ‘There are probably some 250 
people in England making some kind of living by writ- 
ing novels. Of these about fifty, with this and other 
work, clear over $5,000 a year; adozen make $10,000, 
and perhaps two or three $15,000. Essayists and 
poets as a rule make nothing, and the great majority of 
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novelists make nothing, which is very right and proper. 
Journalists of the first rank make $5,000 a year, but, 
except a very few editors, none reach $10,000. Jour- 
nalists who are reporters or paragraphists and do all 
kinds of work, make from $1,000 to $2,000 and have 
none of that “ delicious celebrity” which M. Zola, with 
genuine Gallic effeminacy, rates so highly. Most of the 
work on English journals is done as piecework and not 
by salaried employees, and not only is the piecework 
paid poorly, but salaries, with a few notable exceptions, 
are small. When the editor has a proprietary interest, 
as in the case of the Times, the Daily News, and per- 
haps other papers, it is impossible to make estimates. 
The Times pays certain leader-writers as much as 
$5,000 to $6,000 a year, and the Standard has one or 
two men on its permanent staff who receive as much. 
Such a paper as the St. James’s Gazette probably pays 
its editor $5,000; the Daily Chronicle, $4,000; the 
Globe, a small conservative paper of little weight, not 
more than $2,500. The Times pays $25 fora column 
of 1,800 words of inside matter, and $20 for the same 
amount of minor matter. The Standard pays $15 to 
$20 for 1,600 words. The big quarterlies pay at the 
rate of $5 a page, and top pay is $5 for 500 words. 
The Saturday Review, whose editor is paid about 
$4,000 a year, and the Spectator, whose editor has a 
proprietary interest, used to pay $18 for 2,000 words; 
they now pay less. That blue-eyed and vegetarian con- 
versationalist, Mr. Bronson Alcott, whose proudest title 
to fame is that he was the grandfather of Little Women, 
used to say that all things are spiral! Certainly all 
things are related. The extension of educational oppor- 
tunities has made it so that clerks, shopkeepers and 
their assistants now spend their evenings—many of them 
—learning a little Latin and less Greek, and a kind of 
cramped, polite and finical English. Their first use of 
these ladylike acquirements is in writing for the papers, 
until now there is a vast excess over the demand of 
light-weight newspaper hacks ; and in the great mass of 
second-class journalists the superficial omniscience of 
the hobbledehoy literary man reigns supreme. 





Realism in Literature ............ Clarence §. Darrow ............ The Arena 

The growth of letters has been like that of art, from 
the marvelous and mythical to the natural and true. 
The tales and legends of the ancient past were not of 
common men and common scenes. These could not 
impress the undeveloped intellects of long ago. A man 
of letters could not deify a serf or tell the simple story 
of the poor. He must write to maintain the status of 
the world, and please the prince who gave him food. 
So he told of kings and queens, of knights and ladies, 
of strife and conquest, and the coloring he used was 
human blood. The world has grown accustomed to 
those ancient tales—to scenes of blood and war, and 
novels that would thrill the soul and cause the hair to 
stand on end. It has read them so long that the true 
seems commonplace and not fit to fill the pages of a 
book. But all the time we forget the fact that the story 
could not charm unless we half-believed it true. The 
men and women in the tale we learn to love and hate; 
we take an interest in their lives; we hope they may 
succeed or fail; we must not be told at every page that 
the people of the book are men of straw, that no such 
beings ever lived upon the earth. We could take no 
interest in men and women who were myths conjured 
up to play their parts, reminding us in every word they 
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spoke that, regardless of the happiness or anguish the 
author made them feel, they were but puppets, and 
could know neither joy nor pain. It may be that the 
realistic story is commonplace, but so is life, and the 
realistic tale is true. Among the countless millions of 
the earth it is only here and there, and now and then, 
that some soul is born from out the mighty depths that 
does not soon return to the great sea, and leave no 
ripple on the waves. 

In the play of life each actor seems important to 
himself; the world he knows revolves around him as 
the central figure of the scene; his friends rejoice in all 
the fortune he attains, and weep with him in all his 
griefs. To him the world is bounded by the faces that 
he knows and the scenes in which he lives; he forgets 
the great surging world outside, and cannot think how 
small a space he fills in that infinity which bounds his 
life. He dies; a few sorrowing friends mourn him for 
a day, and the world does not know he ever lived or 
ever died. In the ordinary life almost all events are 
commonplace; but a few important days are thinly 
sprinkled in among all of those that intervene between 
the cradle and the grave. We eat and drink, we work 
and sleep, and here and there a great joy or sorrow 
creeps in upon our lives, and leaves a day that stands 
out in the monotony of all the rest, like the pyramids 
upon the level plains.* But these are very, very few, 
and are important only to ourselves; and for the rest, 
we walk with steady pace along the short and narrow 
path of life, and rely upon the common things alone to 
occupy our minds and hide from view the marble stone 
that here and there we cannot fail to see, as it gleams 
upon us through the overhanging trees just where the 
road leaves off. The highest mountain range, when 
compared with all the earth, is no larger than a hair 
upon an ordinary globe; and the greatest life bears 
about the same resemblance to the humanity of which 
it is a part. The old novel, which we used to read and 
to which the world so fondly clings, had no idea of 
relation or perspective. It had a hero and a heroine, 
and sometimes more than one. The revolutions of the 
planets were less important than their love. War, ship- 
wreck and conflagration all conspired to produce the 
climax of the scene, and the whole world stood still 
until their hearts and hands were joined. Wide oceans, 
burning deserts, Arctic seas, impassable jungles, irate 
fathers, and even designing mothers, were helpless 
against the decree that fate had made; and when all 
the barriers were passed, and love had triumphed over 
impossibilities, the tale was done. Through the rest of 
life nothing of interest could transpire. Sometimes in 
the progress of the story, if the complications were too 
great, a thunderbolt or an earthquake was introduced to 
destroy the villain and help out the match. Earth- 
quakes sometimes happen, and the realistic novelists 
might write a tale of a scene like this; but then the 
love affair would be an incident of the earthquake, and 
not the earthquake an incident of the love affair. In 
real life the affections have played an important part, 
and sometimes great things have been done in the name 
of love; but most of the affairs of the human heart 
have been as natural as the other events of life. 

It may be that there are few great incidents in the 
realistic tale; but each event appeals to life, and cannot 
fail to wake our memories and make us live the past 
again. ‘The great authors of the natural school, Tolstoi, 
Daudet, Howells, Ibsen, Keilland, Flaubert, Zola, Har- 
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dy, and the rest, have made us think and live. Their 
words have burnished up our thoughts and revealed a 
thousand pictures that hung upon the walls of memory, 
covered with the dust of years and hidden from our 
sight. Sometimes, of course, we cry with pain at the 
picture that is thrown before our view; but life consists 
of emotions, and we cannot truly live unless the depths 
are stirred. ‘These great masters, it is true, may some- 
times shock the over-sensitive with the stories they tell 
of life; but if the tale is true, why hide it from our 
sight? Nothing is more common than the protest 
against the wicked books of the realistic school, filled 
with delineations of passion and of sin; but he who de- 
nies passion ignores all the life that exists upon the 
earth, and cries out against the mother that gave him 
birth; and he who ignores this truth passes with con- 
tempt the greatest fact that nature has impressed upon 
the world. ‘Those who condemn as sensual the tales of 
Tolstoi and Daudet still defend the love stories of which 
our literature is full—those weak and silly tales that 
make women fit only to be the playthings of the world, 
and deny to them a single thought or right except to 
serve their master, man. These objectors do not con- 
tend that stories dealing with the feelings and affections 
shall not be told—they approve these, but they simply 
insist that they shall be false, instead of true. The old 
novel filled the mind of the school-girl with a thousand 
thoughts that had no place in life—with ten thousand 
pictures she could never see. It taught that some time 
she would meet a prince in disguise, to whom she should 
freely give her hand and heart. So she went out upon 
the road to find this prince; and the more disguised he 
was, the more certain did she feel that he was the prince 
for whom she sought. The realist paints the passions 
and affections as they are. Both man and woman can 
see their beauty and their terror, their true position and 
the relation that they bear to all of life. He would not 
beguile the girl into the belief that her identity should be 
destroyed and merged for the sake of this feeling, which 
not once in ten thousand times could realize the prom- 
ises thet the novel made, but would leave her as an 
individual to make the most she could and all she could 
of life, with all the chance for hope and conquest which 
men have taken for themselves. Neither would the 
realist cry out blindly against these deep passions that 
have moved men and women in the past, and which 
must continue fierce and strong so long as life exists. He 
is taught by the scientist that the fiercest heat may be 
transformed to light, and is shown by life that from the 
strongest passions are sometimes born the sweetest and 
the purest human souls. 

In these days of creeds and theories, of preachers in 
the pulpit and out, we are told that all novels should 
have amoral and be written to serve some end. So we 
have novels on religion, war, marriage, divorce, socialism, 
theosophy, woman’s rights, and other topics without end. 
It is not enough that the preachers and lecturers shall 
tell us how to think and act; the novelist must try his 
hand at preaching, too. He starts out with a theory, 
and every scene and incident must be bent to make it 
plain that the author believes certain things. The 
doings of the men and women in the book are secondary 
to the views the author holds. The theories may be 
very true, but the poor characters who must adjust their 
lives to these ideal states are sadly warped and twisted 
out of shape. The realist would teach a lesson, too, but 
he would not violate a single fact for all the theories in 
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the world, for a theory could not be true if it did 
violence to life. He paints his picture so true and per- 
fect that all men who look upon it know that it is a like- 
ness of the world that they have seen; they know that 
these are men and women and little children whom they 
meet upon the streets, and they see the conditions of 
their lives, and the moral sinks deeply into their minds. 
There are so-called scientists who make a theory, and 
then gather facts to prove their theory true; the real 
scientist patiently and carefully gathers facts, and 
then forms a theory to explain and harmonize these 
facts. ll life bears a moral, and the true artist must 
teach a lesson with his every fact. Some contend that 
the moral teacher must not tell the truth; the realist 
holds there can be no moral teaching like the truth. 

The world has grown tired of preachers and sermons ; 
to-day it asks for facts. It has grown tired of fairies 
and angels, and asks for flesh and blood. It looks on 
life as it exists to-day—both its beauty and its horror, 
its joy and its sorrow. It wishes to see all; not only 
the prince and the millionaire, but the laborer and the 
beggar, the master and the slave. We see the beauti- 
ful and the ugly, and know what the world is and what 
it ought to be, and the true picture which the author 
saw and painted stirs the heart to holier feelings and to 
grander thoughts. It is from the realities of life that 
the highest idealities are born. The philosopher may 
reason with unerring logic and show us where the world 
is wrong; the economist may tell us of the progress 
and poverty that go hand in hand. But these are 
theories, and the abstract cannot suffer pain. Dickens 
went out into the streets of the great city and found 
poor little Jo sweeping the crossing with his broom. 
All around were the luxury and elegance which the 
rich have appropriated to themselves,—great mansions, 
fine carriages, beautiful dresses,—but in all the great 
city of houses and homes poor little Jo could find no 
place to lay his head. His home was in the street; 
and every time he halted for a moment in the throng, 
the policeman touched him with his club and bade him 
to “move on.” At last, ragged, wretched, nearly dead 
with “ moving on,” he sank down upon the cold stone 
steps of a magnificent building erected for “The Prop- 
agation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts.” As we 
think of wretched, ragged Jo in the midst of all this 
luxury and wealth, we see the tens of thousands of 
other waifs in the great cities of the world, and we con- 
demn the so-called civilization of the earth that builds 
the mansions of the rich and great upon the rags and 
miseries of the poor. ‘The true realist cannot worship 
at the shrine of power nor prostitute his gifts for gold. 
With an artist’s eye he sees the world exactly as it is, 
and he tells the story faithfully to life. 





The Epigram in Literature ........... William Cowan............ Good Words 

The term “epigram,” which literally signifies an in- 
scription, was first applied to those short sentences which 
were inscribed on offerings made in temples. . There is a 
terseness, a spontaneity, an exquisite pleasantry, a deli- 
cate irony, a tender pathos, in those little poems, those 


genre pictures, those 
‘<Jewels five words long 


That on the stretch’d forefinger of all time 
Sparkle forever.” 


Avarice is a vice particularly noxious to the satirical 
epigrammatist. How cutting are the following lines on 
Stinginess in Hospitality, by Palladas: 
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‘* Most people dine but once, but when we’ve dined 
With our friend Salaminus, 
We dine again at home, for faith ! we find 
He did not truly dine us.” 
The wheat harvest of Bacchylides yields us this golden 
ear of truth: 
‘*As gold the Libyan touchstone tries, 
So man, the virtuous, valiant, wise, 
Must to all-powerful Truth submit 
His virtue, valor, and his wit.” 
Theognis applies to wine what is here attributed to the 
force of truth : 
‘¢Fire proves the treasures of the mine 
The soul of man is proved by wine.” 
The old Latin proverb runs, “ In vino veritas.” That 
epigram on the late Master of Balliol College is amusing : 
** Look at me, my name is Jowett. 
I am the master of Balliol College, 
All that can be known I know it, 
And what I know not is not knowledge.” 
Cambridge has its epigrams, too. Here is one on the 
late Master of Trinity, Dr. Whewell, a man of great 
intellect but of overbearing manners and temperament: 
‘¢ Should a man through all space to far galaxies travel, 

And of nebulous films the remotest unravel, 

He will find, having come thus to fathom infinity, 

That the great work of God is the Master of Trinity.” 
The convivial habits of men have given rise, as we 
might suppose, to many excellent epigrams, ancient and 
modern. The following is from a French author: 

‘¢ The wise allow five reasons good for drinking : 
As first the coming of a welcome stranger ; 
Next that you’re thirsty; then that you’ve been thinking 
How soon of being thirsty you’re in danger ; 
Fourth, that the wine’s so good you can’t refuse ; 
And lastly, any reason that you choose.” 
These are reasons which find practical expression in 
society amongst ourselves everywhere to-day. They 
remind us of Addison’s “rule for drinking,” formed, as 
he tells us, upon a saying quoted by Sir William Temple: 
“ The first glass for myself, the second for my friend, 
the third for good-humor, and the fourth for mine ene- 
mies.” There used to be the custom of toasting a mis- 
tress in a number of glasses equal to that of the letters 
of her name. For instance, Martial tells us: 
‘* Nzevia sex cyathis, septem Justina bibatur.” 
This reminds us of George Hardinge’s very happy “jeu 
d’esprit ” on the names of Job’s three daughters : 
‘* Sex Jemima scyphis, septem Kheziah bibatur ; 
Ebrius est si quis te Kerenhappuch amet,” 
lines which some one has translated : 
‘* Six glasses the name of Jemima will cover, 
And (reckoning the H’s) Kheziah claims seven ; 
But alas ! Kerenhappuch’s unfortunate lover 
Will as surely be tipsy as fools go to Heaven.” 
Perhaps there are few better epigrams in our language 
than the following, composed by the Rev. William 
Clarke, an English divine and antiquarian, who lived in 
the early part of the last century, on seeing the words 
“Domus Ultima” inscribed on the vault belonging to 
the Dukes of Richmond in the cathedral of Chichester: 
‘¢ Did he who thus inscribed the wall 
Not read or not believe St. Paul, 
Who says there is, where’er it stands, 
Another house not made with hands? 
Or may we gather from these words 
That house is not a House of Lords?” 











MAURUS JOKAI: HUNGARY’S GREATEST AUTHOR* 


The celebration of the jubilee of Maurus Jokai, on 
January 6th, marked an epoch in Hungarian history. 
Ostensibly it is a personal tribute to a great writer. It 
commemorates the fiftieth anniversary of the comple- 
tion of his first work and his poorest. In reality it is 
the jubilee of a great nation which has risen during 
these fifty years to the full stature of nationhood and 
whose rank is indicated, more than by anything else, by 
the works of this, her most illustrious living son. This 
is said advisedly: Her most illustrious living son. 
True, Kossuth is still living. But for many years he 
has ceased to be a vital force. His work was done a 
generation ago. But Maurus Jokai, who was his com- 
rade in the war for independence, is still in the full 
vigor of manhood, and has made an incomparably 
greater impress upon the national mind and life than 
the famous Dictator. Maurus Jokai, indeed, may be 
called the voice of Hungary. It is through his works 
that the history, the labors, the aspirations of the Mag- 
yars speak to the world. There is no element of 
achievement or of disaster in Hungarian history, no 
sorrow, no struggle, no triumph that is not enshrined in 
his writings. There is no patriotic emotion or en- 
thusiasm that he has not, by his popular poems, 
aroused among the people. Thousands who could not 
read his books have heard and learned his songs, and 
from them learned their nation’s history and hopes. 
What Hugo and the elder Dumas were to France, what 
Turgenieff was to Russia, what Scott was to Great 
Britain, all this and even more is Jokai to Hungary. 

Maurus Jokai was born some sixty-seven years ago, 
at Komarom. He was a lawyer’s son and in his boy- 
hood was apprenticed as a lawyer’s clerk. For this 
profession he showed much aptitude and his progress in 
it was rapid. At the same time he had a strong incli- 
nation toward literature, and amid his law studies found 
time to write a drama called The Jew’s Son. He 
was seventeen years old when it was finished, on Jan- 
uary 6th, 1844, the date of which all Hungary now cele- 
brates the semi-centenary.. He was in his youth the 
most intimate friend of Petofy, the great Hungarian 
lyric poet, and they entered the army together in the 
war for independence. Petofy was then engaged to be 
married to a young lady of Buda-Pesth, the most noted 
beauty in that city of beautiful women, but at his death 
in battle Petofy intrusted her to Jokai’s care, and after 
a romantic courtship she became his wife and for many 
years shared his triumphs and added to his happiness. 
She also had a brilliant career as the foremost actress on 
the stage of Buda-Pesth. <A short time ago she died, 
and her husband has since immortalized her memory 
in his novel entitled The Lady with the Sea-Green 
Eyes, which besides being a tribute to her is in great 
measure his own autobiography. 

After the war Jokai entered the Hungarian Parlia- 
ment, and for a quarter of a century was one of its most 
conspicuous members. He also became editor of sev- 
eral of the leading Hungarian papers, and in that 
capacity displayed an extraordinary versatility. He was 
equally ready to write the most serious political leaders 
and the most witty and whimsical sketches of everyday 
life. He is at the present time editor of the Comet, the 


*From the Philadelphia Times. 








leading humorous weekly of Buda-Pesth, and it may 
safely be said that no European journalist produces 
more brilliant witticisms or a more abundant and enjoy- 
able wealth of humor than this veteran of 1849. 

By the young people of to-day Uncle Jokai, as they 
call him, is literally idolized. Even to the school chil-' 
dren, who recite his poems and laugh at his jests, his, 
name is a household word. The humblest, uneducated 
classes love him, for in his songs he has opened to them 
the glories of European history which would otherwise 
have been to them a sealed book. As for the educated 
and literary classes they are grateful to him for having 
by his works brought about a renaissance of Hungarian 
literature. {is own writings form by themselves a con- 
siderable library ; and he has taught and encouraged 
and inspired many others, now rising to high rank. He 
was therefore the founder, the creator, of modern Hun- 
garian literature. Fifty years ago the question might 
well have been asked, Who reads a Hungarian book? 
To-day there are few better-known writers in the world 
than Jokai, whose works have been translated into Ger- 
man, French, English, Russian, Swedish, Spanish, Ital- 
ian, Turkish and even Japanese, and in some of these 
languages have run through many editions. 

The jubilee of Jokai, therefore, is emphatically a jubi- 
lee of Hungary itself, and fittingly all Hungary, from 
the royal family to the humblest peasants, have joined 
in it. Apart from processions and floral emblems, ora- 
tions and odes and innumerable ceremonial honors, the 
most striking and the most permanent feature of the 
jubilee is the publication of an edition de luxe of Jokai’s 
complete works. The price of this was set at $100 a 
copy, and only so many copies were published as were 
subscribed for in advance. Now, Hungary is distinc- 
tively not a rich country; yet a thousand copies were 
promptly subscribed for. It is arranged that all the 
profits on this publication shall go to Jokai himself. 
From the thousand sets already subscribed for, therefore, 
he receives $50,000, a splendid tribute, for the illustrious 
man is by no means wealthy. 

But the most significant part of it all is seen in the 
subscription list. ‘The roll comprises the names of Eliza- 
beth, Queen of Hungary and Empress of Austria, a 
life-long, close, personal friend of Jokai, by the way; 
of Stephanie, widow of the late Crown Prince Rudolph; 
of eight Archdukes and Archduchesses, of Cardinal 
Vaszary, of Count Kalnoky, of many Hungarian Min- 
isters and Austro-Hungarian Ambassadors, of many of 
the chief magnates of the kingdom, of public and pri- 
vate libraries, clubs, colleges, joint-stock companies, 
etc. Copies have been subscribed for by combinations 
of poor people, individually unable to bear the whole 
expense. In one case 200 school children subscribed 
fifty cents each, and thus secured a copy, to be their 
common property. In another, ten small villages sub- 
scribed ten dollars each for a copy, to be their joint 
property, and to be passed, at intervals, from village 
to village. Such subscriptions are really more gratify- 
ing to the veteran author than those of the royal family, 
since they show how great is the affection felt for him 
by the rank and file. In that affection is his immor- 
tality ; “for,” as he himself said, “illustrious personages 
pass away and vanish, but the people never die.” 
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Constance Fenimore Woolson, 
Woolson whose sad death in Venice is 
announced, says the New York Tribune, illustrated the 
rare union of great literary gifts with the elevation of 
character which endows a man or a woman with distinc- 
tion, ‘The quality which gave to her a special charm 
was based to some extent upon the conditions of her 
earlier life. Mr. Stedman, in speaking of her the day 
after her death, reverted to this source of her special 
characteristics. He did not know her in her New Eng- 
land girlhood, nor later when she was being educated in 
Cleveland and New York, under the most conventional 
of circumstances ; but when he met her for the first time 
in Florida, about 1875, and found her a woman grace- 
fully impulsive and independent, he was struck also by 
the serene poise of her character and demeanor. She 
was enjoying with avidity the pleasures of boating; she 
ignored the formal, fashionable strata of society at St. 
Augustine; but she was withal, as Mr. Stedman puts it, 
“like old lace.” She had the reserve and dignity insep- 
arable from a sedate, seclusive training under exacting 
Episcopalian influences. One of the delights of her 
youth was a series of jaunts about Ohio and other 
Western States in a carriage with her father, and it con- 
firmed in her a taste for an outdoor, roving life; but no 
experience of this sort, then or later, could counteract 
the reticent, self-contained habit which always character- 
ized her. She did not have hauteur, exactly, but she did 
have an inviolable reserve. She had a surface of repose 
over the gypsy instinct, the love of liberty, which made 
her spend the last fourteen or fifteen years of her life in 
Europe, where she changed her residence frequently, 
now living in England and now in Italy. It was nota 
mere surface, it was a natural sense of moderation 
that went hand in hand with her liberality of mind. 
There was a correspondence between Miss Woolson’s 
life and her work. Mr. Stedman spoke of her as a 
realist with the transfiguring faculty of an idealist; a 
writer who made you think of Miss Austen, sometimes, 
but was infinitely more of a poet than the author of 
Sense and Sensibility, and was more fairly to be named 
with the Brontés. In his view, Miss Woolson had the 
“sub-dramatic” quality of Browning, the dramatic fire 
without constructive power in the more theatrical sense. 
He pointed out that her novels are not crowded with 
figures ; that the important personages in this story or 
that form at best a small group, sometimes only a couple. 
Yet that small group is instinct with fiery vitality. 
Where the early influences to which Mr. Stedman 
referred came in to make this element in her work less 
obvious than it would be if Miss Woolson had ever 
caught the ultra-modern manner, was in leading her to 
conclude that love must yield to duty. It is this, argues 
her friend, that preserves her novels, realistic all of them, 
from the lawlessness which is commonly supposed to 
constitute realism. Miss Woolson knew the common 
people perfectly; no one knew them better. She 
showed this in the Lake Superior sketches which were 
among her first productions, and she showed it to the 
end. The difference between her and the ordinary 
realist, adds Mr. Stedman, is that they pick out the 
sordid side of life for representation as the only side that 
is “alive,” and she preferred to look for noble, entranc- 


Constance Fenimore 


They exist in real life, in common life, 
and she sought them out. She was an artist whose 
light shone through her vase. She liked beer-gardens 
and concert-halls—such as they have on the Continent 
—and was accustomed to study nature in its commoner 
as well as its finer phases, but she always leaves her 
reader with a sense of gentle high-mindedness. Such is 
the opinion of Mr. Stedman, who calls her one of the 
leading women in American literature of the century. 


ing characters. 


Tolstoi at the Tolstoi’s latest play, The Fruit of 
Aristocratic Clu’ Enlightenment, says the K6élnische 
Zeitung, was to be performed in the Aristocratic Club 
at Tula, and Tolstoi, being in the town, had promised to 
go to the dress rehearsal to superintend the players. A 
young noble, who took the part of a servant, had in one 
scene to drive out some peasants from his master’s ante- 
room. He did it with such delicacy and gentleness 
that Count Tolstoi called out, “That is not the way: 
that is not natural. You must do as they did with me 
here, on the steps outside.” And then the count related 
to his astonished listeners what had happened to him on 
coming to the Aristocratic Club. The doorkeeper had 
received orders to let no one pass but the Count Tolstoi. 
Suddenly a sturdy, rough-haired “‘ mushik,” dressed in 
a sheepskin coat and cap, arrived and tried to pass him. 
The doorkeeper called to the peasant to stop, but the 
latter took no notice and quietly went up the steps. 
Then the porter lost patience, and in the best style 
kicked the peasant down-stairs, where he landed in the 
snow. It was only when the supposed peasant con- 
vinced the astonished porter that he was Count Tolstoi 
that he was allowed to enter. ‘‘ And there was nature,” 
ended the count, turning to the amateur actor. “That 
isthe way you must kick a fellow out, my friend.” 





The Literary Genius The real name of “Q.,” says the 
of “Q” London Literary World, is A. T. 
Quiller-Couch. He is very rarely in London, suffering, 
it is said, from nervous affections when he is there. One 
would not expect it from his personal appearance, for he 
is a tall, well-built, very active-looking man, and, indeed, 
was stroke of the Trinity “eight” when at Oxford. 
Mr. Raymond Blathwayt said, a few years ago, that he 
gives “ one the idea of being a country gentleman at his 
ease, more at home on the moor or the river than as a 
dweller in cities and a wielder of the pen of so ready a 
writer.” Mr. Couch cordially hates London, and flies 
back to his native Cornwall the very moment he can get 
away. He lives at the queer old town of Fowey, on 
the south coast of Cornwall, quite close to Plymouth. 
It comes again and again into his books, though not, as 
far as we remember, under its own name. His light 
eyes and curly red hair are more familiar to country 
folk than to critics. His new book, That Delectable 
Duchy, published by the Macmillans, deals exclusively 
with Cornish scenes, customs, and traditions, and in two 
or three of them he exhibits that gift of pathos which 
won him his spurs in Noughts and Crosses. Mr. Couch 
is a fine scholar. At Oxford, where he was a scholar 
of Trinity, he took first in Moderations, and afterwards 
became a college lecturer in Classics. He was also a 
constant contributor to the University magazine of some 
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clever topical poems, in the Calverley style, full of 
classical allusions; these were recently published. 

The London papers write that “Q.’s” Delectable 
Duchy is the sensation of the day there. Here in America 
it is winning the warmest praise on every hand. “The 
sketches,” writes Public Opinion, “ can hardly be excelled 
in pathos, in true human interest, in the undying ele- 
ments of power found in common life.” ‘They are dra- 
matic to a high degree,” says the Christian Advocate, 
“the sketches leave as definite impression on the mind as 
a fine etching. A volume of unique stories.” Mr. 
Couch’s views of the reality of observation, shown to 
perfection in his own books, he gave recently in these 
words: “ You may observe a man until you are tired, 
and then you may begin again and observe him over 
again; you may photograph him and his surroundings ; 
you may spend years in studying what he eats and 
drinks ; you may search out what his uncles died of, 
and the price he pays for his hats, and—know nothin 
at all about him. At least you may know enough to 
insure his life or assess him for income-tax ; but you are 
not even half-way towards writing a novel about him. 
You are still groping among externals. His unspoken 
ambitions ; the stories he tells himself silently, at mid- 
night, in his bed; the pain he masks with a dull face 
and the ridiculous fancies he hugs in secret—these are 
the essentials, and you cannot get them by observation. 
If you can discover these, you are a novelist born; if 
not, you may as well shut up your notebook forever 
and turn to seek some more remunerative trade.” 


Tasma, the Australian Mme. Auguste Couvreur, says the 
Novelist Chicago Post, known to literary 

fame as ‘‘ Tasma,” has been described as the “ Austra- 
lian George Eliot,” but she seems rather to be the Aus- 
tralian Jane Austen. The author of Adam Bede ob- 
serves and philosophizes consciously. Jane Austen is 
the philosophic observer without a theory and, like 
Jane Austen, ‘“‘Tasma” observes philosophically, but 
she does not seem to be aware that she is doing so. 
Mme. Couvreur’s maiden name was Jessie Charlotte 
Huybers. She comes of Dutch and French parentage. 
She was born in Highgate, England, but when she was 
about two years of age her parents emigrated to Tas- 
mania and settled down in Hobart Town. At sixteen 
she made her first appearance in print with some highly 
tragic verses published in an Australian journal. Some 
years elapsed before she took up the literary career in 
earnest as a journalist and a critic. She had paid a 
visit to Europe with her mother and had become inter- 
ested in some of the social questions—labor, poverty, 
the position of women—the solution of which still re- 
mains a matter of perplexity to the old world. Return- 
ing to Australia and taking the pseudonym of “ Tasma,” 
in recollection of her early home, she contributed to the 
columns of the Australasian and the Melbourne Review. 
A criticism on Zola’s works attracted attention. Her 
first short tale, Barren Love, appeared in 1878. Before 
she became widely known as a novelist, she distinguished 
herself as a public speaker. Some articles on Australia, 
in which she advocated emigration from the over- 
crowded European countries to fruit-growing Tasmania, 
attracted the attention of the Geographical Society of 
Paris, which, when she paid a second visit to Europe, 
invited her to lecture on the subject. The lecture proved 
an immense success. Invitations to repeat it and to 
give others poured in upon her from the principal towns 


. of France, Belgium, and Holland. The French govern- 
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ment conferred upon her the silver palms and the title 
of “officier de Academie”; the Geographical Society 
of Bordeaux presented her with a silver medal that it 
had caused to be struck in her honor; and the King of 
the Belgians received her in special audience to discuss 
with her the scheme of improving the means of commu- 
nication between Tasmania and his kingdom. In 1884, 
“Tasma” married M. Auguste Couvreur, the distin- 
guished free-trader, the friend of Cobden and Bright, 
who has sat for twenty years on the liberal side of the 
Belgian chambers, and was appointed its vice-president. 
Since her marriage, Mme. Couvreur has devoted her- 
self to literature, and her home is one of the centres of 
intellectual and political life in Brussels. 
An American Girt The London Literary World has 
Abroad this paragraph of American gossip : 
Miss Elizabeth L. Banks, the American journalist, 
whose recent series of articles, entitled In Cap and 
Apron, caused so much talk and criticism, has again 
been making experiments in the line of detective jour- 
nalism. Her articles running in the St. James’s 
Gazette on The Almighty Dollar in London Society, 
describe her experiences when masquerading as an 
American heiress, trying to buy her way into English 
aristocratic circles and a presentation at court. The 
publication of the letters she received in answer to an 
advertisement and the interviews she had with certain 
members of the aristocracy are creating something of a 
sensation. After this sudden transition from housemaid 
to heiress, Miss Banks’s interested readers are wonder- 
ing what she will do next. Miss Banks has attained 
the distinction of a personal article in that aristocratic 
quarterly, The Pioneer of Fashion. Perhaps because 
she is still so young, her biography is brief: Born in 
New Jersey, brought up in the Western States, and 
graduated from Downer College, Wisconsin ; started in 
journalism five years ago in St. Paul, where as Polly 
Pollock she edited a society column in the St. Paul 
Daily News; went to Lima as Secretary to the Ameri- 
can Minister to Peru, but kept up her newspaper 
connection by correspondence; returned after a year, 
and became secretary to Mr. John Patten, astronomer ; 
a little over twelve months ago came to London and 
wrote An American Girl’s Reply to Rudyard Kipling. 








Francis Thompson, Francis Thompson, says Coventry 

the new English Poet | Patmore, in the Fortnightly Review, 
is a writer whom it is impossible that any qualified 
judge should deny to be a “new poet”; one alto- 
gether distinct in character from that of the several 
high-class mediocrities who, during the past twenty 
years or so, have blazed into immense circulation, 
and have deceived, for a while, many who have 
seemed to be of the elect among critics. And, unlike 
most poets of his quality, who have usually had to wait 
a quarter of a century or more for adequate recogni- 
tion, this poet is pretty sure of a wide and immediate 
acknowledgment. A singular and very interesting his- 
tory will convince thousands whom the rumor of it may 
reach, that he is an “ extraordinary person”; the heroic 
faith in and devotion to the interests of his genius 
which, through long years, has been shown by at least 
two friends, one of them a lady not inferior in genius to 
his own; his recognition of her helpfulness by a series 
of poems which St. John of the Cross might have 








addressed to St. Theresa, and which, had she not estab- 
lished by her own writings a firm and original hold on 
fame, would have carried her name to posterity in com- 
pany with that of “Mrs. Ann Killigrew”; the very 
defects of his writing, which will render manifest, by 
contrast, its beauties, thereby ingratiatirig “ the crowd, 
incapable of perfectness”; his abundant and often 
unnecessary obscurities, which will help his popularity, 
as Browning’s did his, by ministering to the vanity of 
such as profess to be able to see through millstones, are 
all circumstances which will probably do more for his 
immediate acceptance by the literary public than quali- 
ties which ought to place him, even should he do no 
more than he has done, in the permanent ranks of 
fame, with Cowley and with Crashaw. 

Considering that these eighty-one pages of verse are 
all that Mr. Thompson has done, there would seem 
room for almost any hope of what he may do, but for 
one circumstance which seems to limit expectancy. 
He is, I believe, about thirty-five years old—an age at 
which most poets have written as well as they have ever 
written, and at which the faculty of “taste,” which is to a 
poet what chastity is to a woman, is usually as perfect 
as it is likely ever to be. It was Cowley’s incorrigible 
defect of taste, rather than any fault of the time, that 
was responsible for the cold conglomerate of grit which 
constitutes the mass of his writing, though he was 
occasionally capable of ardent flights of pure and fluent 
verse ; and it is by the same shortcoming in Crashaw 
that we are continually reminded that what he would 
have us accept for concrete poetic passion is mainly an 
intellectual ardor. ‘The phraseology of a perfectly 
poetic ardor is always “simple, sensuous, and passion- 
ate,” and has a seemingly unconscious finish from 
within which no “ polish” can produce. Mr. Thomp- 
son, as some critic has remarked, is a “ greater Crashaw.” 





The New York Tribune gives this 
of Benson's Dodo _— bright bit of gossip of a breezy 
up-to-date literary character of London. 

There are few girls more conspicuous or influential 
in London society than the original of Dodo, Miss 
Margot Tennant, a sister to Mrs. Henry M. Stanley, 
who has just sustained such severe injuries through a 
fall from her horse. Portrayed under a very transpar- 
ent pseudonym by the clever son of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury in his recently published novel, she is popu- 
larly credited with the foundation of that exclusive and 
eclectic association entitled “The Souls,” of which Mr. 
Arthur Balfour is the bright particular star. Miss Ten- 
nant enjoys the personal acquaintance not only of the 
Czar, but also of Emperor William. It was when the 
latter was last in London that she made a wager that 
she would force him to speak to her, and by a clever 
maneuver she succeeded in doing so while riding in Rot- 
ten Row. So pleased was he with the acquaintance 
thus formed that he subsequently waltzed several times 
with her at the state ball at Buckingham Palace. It 
was Miss Tennant who was the life and soul of the 
celebrated yachting party organized for the diversion of 
Mr. Gladstone, on the occasion when he visited Copen- 
hagen, and had his interview with the Czar. Tenny- 
son, who was the vainest man imaginable, was boréd 
throughout the trip; and it is extremely amusing to hear 
Miss Tennant’s account of the rivalry that existed 
between the two grand old men, the one anxious to talk 
all the time, and the other equally desirous to read in- 
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cessantly his favorite poems aloud, until their fellow- 
passengers would end by becoming so weary that they 
would glide softly away, leaving the great statesman 
perorating in solitary grandeur at one end of the ship, 
the Laureate reading aloud by himself at the other. 

Whenever the fair Margot attends any entertainment, 
she is invariably surrounded by men of mature age— 
her cleverness, her smartness of repartee, and her 
somewhat quizzical tongue frightening the younger ones ; 
and she mostly forms the center of a circle of grave 
and revered statesmen of both parties, who are apt to 
forget their importance and the number of their years 
while under the charm of her large, dark-brown eyes. 
Her father, Sir Charles Tennant, who owes his baron- 
etcy to Mr. Gladstone, and who has recently been 
appointed by the latter to the post of trustee of the 
British Museum, is the head of the great chemical firm 
which boasts of the loftiest chimney in Scotland. His 
country seat, “ The Glen,” is exquisitely situated on the 
banks of the Quarl, near Peebles. Another of his 
daughters is married to Lord Ribblesdale, the good- 
looking Master of the Queen’s Buckhounds. 





A lady of England is dead. As 
A. L. O. E. the announcement will 
awaken the memories of thousands of women. What 
Miss Edgeworth was to our grandmothers, A. L. O. E. 
was to our mothers. The grandmothers had the best of 
it. Harry and Lucy and The Parent’s Assistant were 
spirited reading compared to Precepts in Practice, and 
The Young Pilgrim, which it was common to give to 
prize Sunday-school scholars and for successful mastery 
of the catechism. In rural libraries there are still black 
volumes in corrugated cloth with the gilt initials so 
puzzling to unravel, so exasperating to speak. Many a 
grown-up child can remember trying to fita name to the 
four letters. In one Sunday-school class it was decided 
to be Alice Laura Olive Evans. Idols of the Heart, a 
solemn looking volume, was called Aloe’s book, in sheer 
bitterness. It was supposed to be written by a lady in 
rusty black alpaca who never smiled on Sundays. This 
was in private revenge, The Scottish Chiefs being 
desired as a reward for committing 907 verses within a 
given period. When A. L. O. E. was discovered to 
stand for “A Lady of England,” the fraud was what 
might have been expected. A. L. O. E. was a Miss 
Tucker. Like Mrs. Ratcliffe, the author of Children of 
the Abbey, who lived many years when supposed to be 
dead, A. L. O. E. for many years lived in retirement, 
believed to be dead. Later in life she determined to go 
to India as a missionary. There she has been connected 
with the Zenana mission. It is at Befala, India. She 
has just died at the age of seventy-two. 


The Death of 
A.L. 0. E., the Novelist 





William Wetmore Story, Jn Rome, one January day, says 

the Sculptor-Poet Charles Burr Todd, in the Home 
Journal, we had the pleasure of calling upon William 
W. Story, the distinguished American poet and artist. 
Mr. Story lives in an elegant and roomy villa, on the 
via S. Martino a Macao, built on two sides of a spacious 
court, in which fountains play and flowers and shrubs 
bloom. His studio occupies nearly the whole of the 
first floor, and comprises his own atelier and that of his 
son Waldo, a gallery filled with the latter’s works, and 
several devoted to his own. In these are statues, busts 


and groups, in the original clay as molded, in marble, 
and in casts. 


Sending in our card we were ushered 
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into a large reception-room, where we were shortly 
joined by the artist, a man of seventy-four but look- 
ing to be not above sixty, fresh-faced and active in 
movement as a boy, with the courteous manners of a 
gentleman of the old school. He invited us to visit the 
galleries, himself accompanying us and giving descrip- 
tions and reminiscences. ‘The work most dear to the 
sculptor is the statue of his father, Chief Justice Story, 
for the chapel of Mount Auburn Cemetery, the first, he 
told us, that he ever modeled. The statue of Edward 
Everett in the Boston Public Gardens; the bronze 
statue of George Peabody, erected in 1869 behind the 
Royal Exchange in London on the commission of that 
honorable body; the statue of Francis Scott Key, author 
of the “Star-Spangled Banner,” and busts of Josiah 
Quincy and Lowell are fine examples of his genius. 
Other masterpieces are the life-size statue of Key, for 
his monument in Golden Gate Park, San Francisco, the 
colossal figure of America, which surmounts it, and the 
group of emblematic figures illustrating three striking 
periods in California history, which stand in front of the 
City Hall, all the gift to San Francisco of James Lick, 
the California millionaire and philanthropist. There 
are also many other works showing genius and power. 
Here is a “ Nemesis,” for instance, that is enough to 
make the guilty tremble. “Saul in an evil spirit,” is the 
embodiment of rage. Turning from him to this “ Eve,” 
all beauty, purity, and grace, one notes the contrast. 
“Cleopatra,” on the other hand, typifies voluptuous 
beauty and o’ermastering passion. In his ‘‘ Christ,” the 


artist has presented his conception of the divine in the 


human. The features and costumes are Jewish, not 
classical, as is seen in most statues and paintings of the 
Good Man. There is strength as well as meekness, 
purity and asceticism in the face with no traces of that 
effeminacy which is almost always apparent in the 
works of medizval painters and sculptors. ‘ Media 
Meditating the Death of her Children,” is a great work 
beyond description. “The Daughter of Herodias,” 
bearing her grisly burden to Herod, is an example of 
“satiated revenge.” ‘‘ Delilah” is the seducer, specious 
and smooth. “Sybil” is weird, mysterious—indeed 
there is scarcely a passion common to humanity that 
this master has not seized and imprisoned in marble. 
“If you will come into my workshop,” said Mr. 
Story, “I will show you something that scarcely any 
human eye except my own has looked upon.” He 
opened a door leading from the gallery into a large 
room, lighted from the ceiling, his sanctum sanctorum, 
where all his creations are elaborated. There was a 
desk in one corner on which lay the completed MS. 
of a new book he was about sending to his Boston pub- 
lishers. There were chairs, the necessary tools of his 
art, wet clay ready to his hand, and on a great pedes- 
tal, almost complete, with the clay still moist on parts 
of her rounded form, the colossal figure of a goddess 
which will prove, perhaps, the greatest of the sculptor’s 
works. It is to be called “ The Pythian Goddess.” 
She is beautiful, but there is more than beauty in her 
face: there is wisdom, strength, cruelty, resolve. It is 
more than thirty years since Mr. Story came to reside 
permanently in Rome: since then he has visited the 
States only at rare intervals. He is wedded to Rome, 
and intends to live and die here. Few men have 
achieved such a career, have been so versatile and 
industrious. His father, Chief Justice Story, grounded 
him in the law. Harvard College educated him. He 
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was admitted to the bar of Boston and wrote three law 
treatises of value. In 1844 he published his first book 
of poems, and from that time turned his attention more 
and more to art and letters. In 1848 he came to Rome 
to study art. In 1862 he published Roba di Roma, 
a romance presenting the best picture of life in Rome 
at that period, now extant. A second volume of poems 
appeared in 1865, and Proportions of the Human 
Figure in 1866. Other works from his pen are, A 
Roman Lawyer in Jerusalem; Tragedy of Nero; 
Graffiti d’ Italia; Castle St. Angelo; He and She, 
or a Poet’s Portfolio; and Fiametta. Besides these 
works he has contributed much to the magazines. 





Thomas Bailey The Book Buyer gives this bit of 
Aldrich gossip of Thomas Bailey Aldrich, 

who has again made the world his debtor by a new 
book, this time a volume of delightful short stories, 
entitled Two Bites of a Cherry: Mr. Aldrich, as 
all the world knows, was born in Portsmouth, New 
Hampshire, the seaport of quaint nooks and fine 
old houses which, under the name of Rivermouth, 
forms the setting of many of his tales and novels, 
including his Story of a Bad Boy. That record, 
mainly autobiographical, describes his removal to New 
Orleans at a very tender age and subsequent return to 
his native town, where he passed the greater part of his 
Bad Boyhood. ‘There he was fitted for Harvard Col- 
lege, but, changing his plans at the last moment, he 
entered the counting-room of an uncle in New York. 
While thus employed, he began his literary career bril- 
liantly with the poem of Baby Bell, which, widely 
copied, gained him the friendship of Fitz-Greene Hal- 
leck, as well as instant recognition throughout the 
country. The poet in him was born, not made; and, 
after three years of his dual existence, he had the cour- 
age to leave his desk forever and follow the Muse, ever 
‘tapping at the door,” as he himself has told us. In 
1865, after his marriage with Miss Lilian Woodman, he 
removed to Boston, since that time his home; and in 
the same year he became editor of the new periodical, 
Every Saturday, which flourished nine years under his 
direction. In 1869 he published the merry recollec- 
tions of his boyish days. Then came Marjorie Daw to 
set the seal upon his reputation. That most original of 
tales was translated into many languages, and _ its 
author was now recognized the world over, not only as 
a rare poet, but also as a story-teller of the first order. 
Mr. Aldrich’s maturer works are too well known 
to need enumeration here. His subjects, widely varied, 
show a similar variety of treatment; but, through them 
all, from the deep pathos of the Queen of Sheba to the 
elusive grace of Nourmadee and the dramatic strength 
of Mercedes,—the play lately performed in New York, 
—his success has continued unbroken. His lyrics have 
been critically classified as among the best in the 
English language; and, had we, like the French, an 
Academy of Immortals, his chair would unquestionably 
be found in the front rank. Failing this, all the honors 
an American author can hope for were accorded him 
long ago. Admitted to the intimate fellowship of the 
older New England writers, he was made a member of 
the Saturday Club; and chosen editor of the Atlantic 
Monthly, in 1881, he maintained for years the high 
traditions of the magazine which Lowell founded. 
During this time he was the opposite neighbor of James 
T. Fields and Dr. Holmes in a Charles Street house, 
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still outwardly unchanged, though the hospitable soul 
of it has been transferred to quieter and more pictu- 
resque quarters on Beacon Hill. Here Mr. Aldrich with 
his family, amid the pleasantest of home associations, 
still entertains the pilgrim and the stranger, to say 
nothing of the many friends who need no assurance of 
their welcome; or, in a workshop which recalls the 
watchtower of Herr Teufelsdréckh, high above the 
city’s smoke counterpane, he sits alone with his tobacco- 
pipe, while his apparitions pass before him. 

Mr. Aldrich is an early riser, climbing to this refuge 
from the world’s interruptions at an hour when day has 
hardly begun in other busy lives. Here, in the morn- 
ing, his best thoughts come to him. Photographs cover 
the walls; there is a Moorish tile from the Alhambra; 
an etching above the small, unlittered writing-table, 
which stands in the clear north light. But the pictures, 
the treasured remembrances of foreign lands and the 
fine library are all below stairs. The books here are 
chiefly books of reference. This is a workshop, nothing 
more; but order is its first law, and all the surround- 
ings denotesthe care bestowed upon the work before it 
receives the publisher’s imprint. Neatly piled upon the 
window-ledge are the proofs of his latest volume, scored 
over and over again with corrections. He is never 
weary of revision; on the contrary, he believes 
thoroughly in that long, patient search for the best 
word of which the unthinking reader little dreams. 
In his intercourse with the world Mr. Aldrich has 
become famous as a conversationalist of originality, 
skill and charm. No dinner table at which he sits can 
possibly be dull. His mind works with amazing quick- 


ness, flashing forth one repartee after another,—all irre- 
sistibly bright and keen, but never ill-natured; and 
many a witty saying that has passed from lip to lip asa 
household world may be traced back to him. 





The Early Struggles In his recently published life of 
of Emile Zola Zola, Robert H. Sherard says: It 
was shortly before his eighteenth birthday that Zola 
came to Paris. It makes one think of the arrival of 
Chatterton in London; but there was this difference— 
that Chatterton had a £5 note in his pocket, and cer- 
tain business and other relations in the capital. Zola, 
in the way of relations, had none but an aged and infirm 
grandfather and a mother who, as subsequent events 
proved, was to be almost entirely dependent on _ his 
efforts for her livelihood. Thanks to the protection of 
some friends of his father, he was enabled to complete 
his education at the Lycée St. Louis; but when he pre- 
sented himself for his baccalaureat, he was plowed. 
They only asked him two questions “in viva voce ”— 
the date of the death of Charlemagne and the inner 
meaning of one of La Fontaine’s fables; and he 
answered neither of them to the satisfaction of the 
examiners. Then funds gave out, and he had to earn 
his living. First of all he was a clerk in a house of 
business, at a monthly salary of £2 8s. He did not 
like the work, and, after two months of it, he threw it 
up. This was towards the middle of the year 1860, 
and then began for him a period of bohemianism of the 
most squalid kind. Debts, borrowings, the pawn-shop, 
the men of the law, home after home broken up and 
abandoned—Zola knew them all. A pennyworth of 
bread was his usual ordinary; he considered himself 
quite rich when he could add to it a pennyworth of 
pork, Poor Gervaise’s menus in the last chapters of 
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L’Assommoir were his at that time, and to these early 
sufferings of his may be attributed in part the infinite 
pity with which he has always written of the hungry, 
the ragged, and the roofless. Who has forgotten those 
words of his in L’Assommoir, where, after describing 
how Gervaise lets her tears fall into the dish that Goujet 
has set before her, he exclaims: “Ah, Seigneur, que 
c’est bon et triste de manger quand on créve.” 

Zola was living at this time on a seventh floor, in a 
sort of shed built out on the leads, and writing poetry. 
He gave up smoking because he could not afford it. 
For the same reason he read no newspapers. But he 
spent his days in wandering about the quays, turning 
over the books on the stalls of the second-hand book- 
sellers, and his nights, when he could afford to buy a 
candle, in writing. ‘ He often relates,” we read, “ how 
at that time his overcoat, which had once been black, 
had assumed such a peculiar shade of green that he was 
ashamed to go out init. One day he took it off, though 
in midwinter, to give it to a starving girl to sell for what 
it would fetch, and, having no coat beneath, returned 
to his attic in his shirt sleeves.” Meanwhile his distress 
increased. Even his icy attic had to be abandoned, his 
few sticks of furniture being seized upon for rent, so that 
he drifted to that last refuge for homelessness—the hotel 
borque. It was a hotel in the Rue Soufflet, and was 
tenanted by the most raffish of students and the lowest 
of female outcasts; a place where raids by the police 
were of nightly occurrence ; a veritable hive of debauch- 
ery, such as is realistically described in one of the chap- 
ters of Nana. And here Zola lived and meditated a 
great poetical trilogy, of which only eight lines were 
ever written, on the origin of things. Nor was he miser- 
able for all his misery. “I had no money,” he tells his 
friends, “ and I did not know what was going to become 
of me; but, no matter, those were the good times. Ah! 
youth! one’s first literary passions, the careless, happy 
days! When I had read my fill along the bookstalls on 
the quays, or when I returned from some long walk on 
the banks of the Biévre, or on the plain of Ivry, I used 
to climb up to my room and eat my penny-halfpenny 
worth of potatoes, then set to work. I used to write 
poems. I wrote my first tales, and I was perfectly happy.” 

It was, as usual, the darkest hour that heralded the 
dawn. ‘Towards the end of 1861 a M. Boudet, of the 
French Academy of Medicine, gave Zola a helping 
hand, writing him a letter of introduction to M. Louis 
Hachette, the publisher. M. Hachette could only prom- 
ise him work a little later. In the meantime, to save 
him from starving, without wounding his susceptibilities, 
M. Boudet invented a job for him to carry round to the 
houses of M. Boudet’s friends the cards which it is usual 
in France to leave on acquaintances on New Year’s day. 
Then, towards the end of January, 1862, he obtained 
an assured position, being admitted into M. Hachette’s 
employment as a clerk, at a salary of £1 a week. For 
some weeks he was exclusively employed in packing up 
the books, and made many hundred parcels with brown 
paper and string. At the end of this period he was 
promoted into the advertising department, with a slightly 
better salary. “I felt myself saved then,” he says; “I 
had one foot down, and could say good-bye for ever to 
bohemia.” And there the first chapter of M. Zola’s life 
closes. He remained in M. Hachette’s office until Jan- 
uary 31,1866, by which time his salary was £8 a month. 
Then he sent in his resignation, and resolved to live by 
literature alone or starve in the attempt. 





THE LIFE WORK OF GEORGE WILLIAM CHILDS* 





George William Childs died rich, known, loved. He 
was the head of a great newspaper, and the most con- 
spicuous citizen in a great city—one of the eight largest 
in the civilized world. Many men have been richer 
than Mr. Childs, as well known, honored, loved, the 
centre of organized and associated civic activity as 
large; many, though fewer, have given more in the 
aggregate. His life was unique for gifts which were 
the continuous expression of a life of personal benev- 
olence, as benevolent in business as in charity, so that 
his life came to be an integral whole. He gave as 
freely to his employés as he did to those in need, and 
he demonstrated the possibility of combining unswerving 
faithfulness to “business” with the liberal policy which 
scattereth yet increaseth. Considering the stress and 
strain of all trade under modern competition this was 
an achievement little short of genius. 

The outlines of Mr. Childs’ life were after a familiar 
American pattern, The same canvas is stretched for 
all pictures. In his brief boyhood, passed in Baltimore, 
where he was born May 12, 1829, he knew what it was 
to want money, to make it in the busy barter and vaca- 
tion work of the American school-boy, and, unlike most 
future rich men, he began as a boy to give as early as 
he learned to get. At fourteen he came to Philadelphia 
to enter a store, his habits formed, and the beginnings 
of savings already made at an age when many a man 
has still ten years of education before him. But Mr. 
Childs’ training was to be one of life, and in life rather 
than in books and of letters. He read few books, 
though he met and knew more authors than almost any 
American of his day but one—his friend, the publisher, 
Mr. Field. He wrote little or nothing on public affairs, 
though he knew with intimacy more of the conspicuously 
successful public men than any other newspaper pro- 
prietor in the land. What he knew he knew from 
having heard, and for forty years he had the inestimable 
advantage of easy social contact with men of success. 
He said little. Heabsorbed much. He had that habit 
of common-sense which grows in a business life. He 
felt the interest in his own career which most successful 
men feel. It had its sharp contrasts, and he loved to 
dwell upon them; though it is fortunately true of most 
successful Americans, as it was of Mr. Childs, that in 
their early years they have swept store and sidewalk, 
gone on errands, and gained the priceless habit of help- 
ing themselves with their own hands. 

Incidents were few in the life of a man whose place 
of business never moved five hundred yards in fifty 
years, and who lived on the same street corner for a 
quarter of a century. Four years after he came to the 
city, a friendless boy, he had saved money enough to 
begin business in a small way on his own account. In 
three years more he had formed the partnership with 
Robert Evans Peterson, his father-in-law, in which the 
foundations of his wealth were laid. The period was 
one in which the railroad system was beginning to open 
a continental market to the American publisher. The 
trade sales of the previous decade were giving place to 
amore direct distribution of books, just as these sales 
had supplanted a system of small local publishers. At 
eighteen Mr. Childs was already known at these sales. 
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He was barely twenty-five when he had published the 
most successful book of arctic exploration known then 
or since. It was considered an extraordinary thing, 
a few years ago, when a great English firm paid Mr. 
Stanley £10,000. The obscure and almost forgotten 
firm of which Mr. Childs was the head, paid in a single 
year Dr. E. K. Kane $70,000 in royalties, and reaped 
a corresponding profit as publishers. In the series of 
successful books which Mr. Childs published, of which 
Parson Brownlow’s book and Fletcher and Kidder’s 
Brazil were the most conspicuous, not one, so far as I 
know, is remembered in letters, but they were all selected 
with singular discrimination; they were advertised with 
ability, and the former of the two mentioned had orders 
for 50,000 copies before it went to press. A permanent 
sale over a long series of years is as profitable as the 
sudden success of a popular or notorious book, and 
Sharswood’s Blackstone and Bouvier’s Law Dictionary 
had this value from the publisher’s standpoint, while 
every literary student was put under a lasting debt to 
Mr. Childs by his share in securing the publication of 
Allibone’s Dictionary of English Literature. In fifteen 
years Mr. Childs had laid the foundation of his fortune, 
and was receiving in his last year as a publisher, before 
he bought the Public Ledger and turned aside from 
book-selling to the conduct of a newspaper, an income 
of $16,000 a year. 

This purchase, which he made at thirty-five, in 
December, 1864, decided his career. The Ledger was 
one of the many penny papers started thirty years 
before the war which were suddenly swamped by the 
great increase in the cost of white paper at a time when 
cotton was cut off and substitutes for rags were only 
beginning to be adopted. It had secured, when Mr. 
Childs purchased it for about $150,000, public patron- 
age for those small advertisements which are at once 
the most valuable source of newspaper revenue and the 
most difficult to obtain. Philadelphia was in 1864 a 
town of small householders, full of small wants, but 
whose scale of expenditure was of the most modest. 
Mr. Childs bought the Ledger when it was losing about 
$3,000 a week. He made it a property which was 
earning over $1,000 a day, and whose value would be 
placed by any fair judge at from ten to twenty-fold 
greater than the sum Mr. Childs paid for it. His first 
step was to advance the price to two cents, which at 
the time did not much more than pay for the white 
paper, though Mr. Childs saw this newspaper necessity 
fall to one sixth of the price which led him to make the 
advance. The rates for advertisements were also 
advanced, and then began a business management 
which extended over thirty years, and which was as 
remarkable for its liberality to employés as it was for 
its profit to the proprietors. Wages were maintained 
at a point level with or slightly above the market rate, 
pensions were paid, and what amounted to a system of 
profit-sharing under another name practised, while all 
posts were permanent. The newspaper which made 
this amazing business success for many years, strictly 
confined itself to the average life of the average house- 
holder. This was the secret of its success. The 
intrepid championship of new ideas and of to-morrow’s 
reform was altogether out of the province of the Ledger. 
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The Comedy of Chance Translated for The Chatauquan 

The god of chance has no devotees, his capricious 
humor would poorly recompense ardent discipleship ; 
but he has his spoiled children—the unconscious, the 
inspired, the blind—whom he favors, while he loves to 
disconcert the calculations of the able and the clear see- 
ing. Who were those poets who are absolutely supreme ? 
Poor beings of a strange character and an uncertain 
personality, who did not know their own worth and who 
did not enjoy their own glory—Homer, Dante and 
Shakespeare. Homer, the sublime blind man, guided 
by his cane and his dog, wandering from city to city, in 
order to recite his verses and to seek his bread in public 
places, belongs to legendary lore; he is a symbol, a pure 
idea, not an individual. Dante fills us with a vague 
fear, as a spectral apparition, by the fierce rigidity of his 
sombre mind, passionate and violent. Shakespeare is a 
being so incomprehensible as to cast doubt on his per- 
sonal existence,—the greatest of men, the most astound- 
ing of children, of such prodigious unconsciousness of 
self as not to suspect his own genius, and who, though 
having re-edited with care his poems and his sonnets, 
abandoned to chance the destiny of his dramas. The 


work of these three superhuman poets has for a long 
time ceased to be for us the work which they themselves 
wrote; it is that which, with the eyes of imagination 
completely dazzled by the rays of their deification, we 
see coming down to us through countless volumes of 


superstitious comments. The centuries which have 
slowly built up this glory have also gradually composed 
for them a conventional and sacred physiognomy. 
Creative genius of the first order and perfect clearness 
of intelligence are not usually found united in one per- 
son. All illustrious exceptions which have been ad- 
duced, commencing with the great Goethe, need to be 
examined more closely. Goethe did not understand 
himself perfectly, since he was notoriously mistaken in 
preferring to his literary productions certain scientific 
works of his own which were not of the best order. 
Similar errors regarding the relative value of their talents 
or of their work have been made by other illustrious 
geniuses, such as Petrarch, Tasso, Cervantes, Corneille, 
Lamartine. As well as these instinctive geniuses, who, 
under the divine breath which animates them, resemble 
the unchained forces of. nature, those artists which are 
most masters of themselves have also their moments of 
inspiration, and some among them have applied their 
faculties of analysis to the study of this phenomenon, 
the essential character of which is unconsciousness. 
Racine lives finely enthroned in the imagination of 
most persons as wearing a majestic peruke, the good 
order of which nothing ever disturbs. In fact, he was 
like an insane man when he gave himself up to the 
enthusiasm of composition. One day when he was work- 
ing upon his tragedy of Mithridates in the garden of 
the Tuileries, some laborers left their work and sur- 
rounded him, “ fearing that he was a man in despair 
ready to throw himself into the river.” The creation of 
a single masterpiece shining out suddenly among the 
other mediocre compositions by the same author, as La 
Curée, by Auguste Barbier, or as the Marseillaise, 
permits us,so to speak, to catch in the very act the 
divine caprice of chance in the phenomenon of poetic 


inspiration. It is curious and almost comic to see the 
critics liken themselves in this particular to poets, and to 
talk of their “inspiration.” A grave author, whom no 
one will accuse of taking satisfaction in mere words, has 
said, “ Every time that I compose with vigor and in a 
style with which I am myself content, it seems to me that 
another dictates what I write; and in re-reading the pro- 
duction, it always impresses me as the work of another.” 

If minds the most sedate and most perceptive give 
evidence that they also are possessed and led by a 
superior power, if the consciousness of their own free ac- 
tion and the full knowledge of their work escapes them, 
what shall we think of others ? “‘ The plot of my poem,” 
said Dante, “ germinated from a seed dropped from the 
skies by chance.” And again, “I am so constituted 
that I write when Love inspires me and comformably to 
that which he dictates within me I set about repeating 
it.” Victor Hugo, the author of so many beautiful 
poems, questions in one of them in his inimitable rhyme 
whether the great prophets of Holy Writ and the great 
poets of all ages knew the secret of their power. He 
himself is far from having, as Veuillot has so well 
expressed it, “a full knowledge of all that which he 
versed.” Still more than education and than heredity, 
a series of impressions in which chance plays the first 
réle contributes to the moulding of great men. ‘“ The 
fortuitous,” Cherbuliez has excellently said, “has a 
great influence over the artist and his work, and very 
often his conceptions are godsends. ‘To say nothing of 
the chances of his birth and of his education, times, 
places, events, occasions, an unexpected meeting, an 
idle speech, a passing face, have perhaps furnished him 
the best material for his subject. A work of art from 
which accident should be banished would no longer 
resemble life, it would appear dead, for all that lives 
bears the imprint of chance.” 

In order that a literary production may be very pleas- 
ing, the perfection of art suffices so little, that when car- 
ried to great lengths, especially if it seems like a conscious 
effort, itmay be a cause of diminution in esthetic pleasure. 
It is necessary that we feel in every work of art the part 
of nature, in the sense in which this latter term opposes 
itself to conscious mental effort and designates a force 
which acts unbidden. ‘The author of a production who 
obviously knows the full import of it does not powerfully 
attract our imagination. Not that we forbid genius to 
be proud; we wish indeed that it should admire itself, 
but we do not like to have it given to too much intro- 
spection. The comments of Corneille spoil for us not 
a little his productions; more precise and more learned 
they would spoil it to a still greater degree; but fortu- 
nately they contain a goodly amount of amusing scorn 
and of naive illusions. If it should be shown some day 
that Racine in his work had wittingly calculated each 
one of the effects of those marvelous touches which, like 
music, add to his verses as it were a second sense rich in 
infinite suggestions, the great poet would only be the 
loser by it in the estimation of mankind. I know a 
critic of excellent taste who prefers the Werther of 
Goethe, even his Goetz von Berlichingen, to Hermann 
und Dorothea, that is to say, two works of youth, tar- 
nished with declamation and childishness, to a literary 
masterpiece the most absolutely perfect which pure art 
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has ever produced. It is because this critic finds in the 
romance and in the drama that natural and charming 
spontaneity which atones for a multitude of faults, 
while the little bourgeois epopee, whose form is so care- 
fully elaborated after the most exquisite models of 
antiquity, has for that very reason the character of an 
artificial fabrication which seems to him incompatible 
with the genius of inspiration. The disfavor which 
always attaches to imitations may not be caused by 
inferiority on the part of art, since imitations may be 
much nearer perfection than their models; it is the 
natural unconsciousness which we perceive in the latter 
that leads us to esteem them more highly. In reality, 
the lucubrations of Macpherson are as good as the origi- 
nal Celtic epic poems. 

Macpherson, filled with the spirit of his age, gave an 
infinitely romantic form, in the translated work which he 
claimed as his own, to the ideal of the contemporaries 
of Rousseau, who were passionately enamored of vapor- 
ous reveries, of a vague and melancholy sentimentality. 
His Irish heroes had “ eyes as deep as the sea,” “ locks 
as black as the raven’s wing”; his Irish landscapes had 
torrents which always roared, and caverns and sombre 
forests; heaths which the hurricane swept, and where, 
by the occasional gleams of pale moonlight, were seen 
the phantoms of dead warriors in battle. All of these 
decorations, faded to-day, enchanted the imagination in 
their freshness, at least as much as the brilliant pictures 
of the Iliad; and the bard “Ossian” was equal, pre- 
ferred, indeed, to the divine Homer. The idea of a 
setting so ambitious had never presented itself to the 
readers of the authentic poems; and if Macpherson had 
limited himself to publishing merely the translation of 
the original texts, he would not have found in all 
Europe fifty old pedants who would have read him. 
Certainly he was skillful, since his mystification suc- 
ceeded completely: but he was too skillful, and he paid 
dearly for his imposition. If he had presented his 
“Ossian” as a simple adaptation, like Télémaque, 
he would have run the risk of rousing to a much smaller 
degree the curiosity of the men of his time; but pos- 
terity would, perhaps, have recompensed this honesty, 
giving to his work a just estimation and the admiration 
which it deserves for its real worth. Instead, the public 
which welcomed him so heartily at first shortly withdrew 
all admiration, esteem, success, and even readers. 

Wrote Renan, “ A work has value only in its own 
environment. The great general environment 
of all work is its epoch; but there are smaller and more 
special frameworks in which one can see nearby and 
study the curious part which circumstances play in the 
estimation which we form of things. One observation 
often made by dramatic critics is that a play which is very 
successful on a Parisian stage on the left bank of the river, 
fails when introduced on the stage on the rightbank; and 
Mr. Sarcey has related that in a comedy favorably received 
at the Théatre Cluny and at the Gymnasium, the same 
acts had not the same success in the two places. “If 
the Thoughts of Pascal and the Sermons of Bossuet 
had appeared in our day,” writes the sage Renan with 
tranquility, “they would scarcely merit remark.” This 
apparent impertinence is reduced to a very inoffensive 
statement as soon as one considers that the living pro- 
duction in the nineteenth century of the masterpieces of 
the seventeenth is an absurd hypothesis, and such an 
expression must not be attributed to him, for I do not 
believe the eminent thinker meant here (a very different 
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question) a posthumous publication of manuscripts made 
two centuries after their composition. Masterpieces 
hold to their native earth by roots too deep to allow of 
their being transplanted from one century to another. 
The universality, which afterwards becomes their charac- 
ter, has at first for its condition the narrow limits of 
their birthplace. On the contrary, works of indifferent 
merit have no very close attachment to their native sur- 
roundings; for this reason they can obtain at their 
outset a superficial kind of universality. 





Heroic Possibilities of Pessimism......... dean Lahor....... La Revue Bleue 

If life seems gloomy and evil to us, it none the less 
bears on its surface splendors which attract and intoxi- 
cate us, and which wili always do so. Even the thought 
that we must die should give more intensity to our sen- 
sations and sentiments, as we often see in the case of 
poor dying mortals who look for the last time on the 
light, the beauty of the earth, the sea and the sky, the 
dazzling magic of the evening, all the truly enchanted 
spectacles of certain hours, so soon to vanish forever for 
them. ‘Thus, far from discouraging one from life, pes- 
simism only excites those who love to love more: chose 
who struggle to struggle more; those who enjoy with 
their brains and minds to multiply and exalt all these 
energies; because, in this moment of life which is granted 
us, it is necessary, if such a thing be possible, to attain 
an infinity of love, of dreams, of thoughts, as a diamond 
condenses on itself the light, or a drop of water all the 
infinite beauty and glory of the sky. 

For our individual life so mean, so narrow, so miser- 
able, it becomes more and more a duty to substitute the 
grand life of the race; thus we again find our hope or 
illusion of an immortality, for we can indefinitely enlarge 
our ephemeral existence, multiplying our life, our soul, 
our powers by the life, the soul, all the powers of the 
race in which we exist and which exists in us, which is our 
ego without limit. But the joys with which the pessimist 
enriches his own soul are not without sorrows, since he 
feels in himself all the sufferings of other beings, so that 
nothing human, nothing living is indifferent to him. 
This very exact view and horror of the evil inspires in 
him the passion of the good, and the pessimist alone, 
perhaps, has this passion, which nothing arrests or dis- 
courages; for the optimist, being satisfied, what does he 
wish to change in himself or in the world ? which seems 
to him the best of all possible worlds. 

The pessimist, on the contrary, finding evil universal, 
wishes to struggle against it, saddened by universal suf- 
fering, desires to diminish, console, heal it; he sees ali 
the impurity and beastiality which dwell in us; he 
knows to what a depth brutality, imbecility, baseness 
and human dullness may sink, and it is on this account 
that he desires something else; that he requires and 
demands a new humanity. Pity, however, sometimes 
seizes him, when he remembers from what man has 
come and how he has struggled to free himself from the 
original dirt, the ancient slime ; but seeing what he has 
already gained, the pessimist hopes, believes, knows 
that man will do still more, and this is his ardent wish. 

He recalls the prophecy of Prometheus ; he, also, the 
Titan, was the victim of Zeus, as we all are of a nature 
less often good than bad; he was also surrounded by 
jealous and malicious powers; but the Titan said to 
Zeus: “I will not obey thee; thou hast wished man to 
be feeble and naked, mean and vile, equal to the brutes; 
I will clothe him with power; I will arm him with 








intelligence and courage; I will give him the light of 
life, the fire of heaven; all the magical secrets which 
make thy power, I will resist, and make him resist all 
natural fatalities. Thou hast put into his heart, as in 
those of the beasts and serpents, his brothers’ egotism 
and hate; I will create their pity, sympathy, love; thou 
hast desired discord and war between all people, by 
that need, which torments them without end, of nour- 
ishing the stomach; I will put an end to discord and 
war; thou hast created them and often refused them 
the little necessary to nourish them; I will vanquish 
famine and also sickness and death, and one day man 


will respond to the hardness and iniquity of thy laws by . 


an absolute ideal of justice and good.” 

And man, by his own power, of himself, slowly, 
through the miracles of selection, art and will-power has 
been able to realize the sublime promises of the Titan. 
Now, shall we allow these conquests to perish? <A 
nobility has been formed during the centuries, an aris- 
tocracy in this miserable and vile humanity. Yes, the 
ideal imposes itself on us to-day and obliges us as it is 
necessary, obligatory, since distinction has been made 
between man and the brute, to be man, brute no longer. 
Now that ideal comports with justice, entire justice ; 
that is to say, the continual sacrifice of some of our 
interests or our needs to the general interest or need, and 
we here reconstruct the idea which is the essence of 
every lofty religion, the idea of sacrifice. 

Noblesse oblige. ‘This is the motto of pessimism, at 
least as we understand it. ‘Through his exact view of 
man, the pessimist, in recognizing evil, has created a 
religion of justice; in being moved by the griefs of 
others, has created the sublime religion, from which will 
come the justice of the future, the great religion of pity. 
Pessimism, then, appeals to all who work and battle 
for the conquest of a higher life; to the scholars, who 
pursue the true, and, applying their knowledge, triumph 
over natural fatalities, subjugate nature, create as does 
she, and will soon vanquish death, or at least put an end 
to what I call unnecessary death; it appeals to artists 
and to poets, who, amid the ugliness and vulgarity of 
things, create an ideal universe of visions and pure 
forms; who are the conscious voice of numberless 
unconscious and mute souls, and, by their sublime 
works, nobly translate anguish in face of the enigma of 
the world; finally, and above all, it appeals to heroes 
and saints, who have reached so high a state of humanity 
that they will give their life for all, losing it in the gen- 
eral life, feeling that the individual is only grand, only 
strong, only lasting, when he makes his life and soul one 
with that of his country or humanity, participating in 
this manner in the larger existence, in the longer duration 
and possibilities of his country or humanity. 





Sympathy, the Simplifier of Problems.......... The Young Men's Magazine 

Sympathy is the key to all successful discussion and 
investigation. A theological discussion in which the 
element of sympathy has been dropped out is no better 
than a theological prize fight. Both are anxious to win 


the theological battle. Both cannot win. One must 
submit to the humiliation of defeat. The vanquished 
has a better memory than the vanquisher. If both 


were after the truth, in the end the result—one victory 
and one defeat—would be a twofold victory for the 
truth; but the contestants are fighting for “ our cause,” 
“ our side,” “ our doctrines.” In almost every past dis- 
pute, social, political and theological, there has been 
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truth on both sides. The bitterness of the dispute has 
been caused by cutting the truth in two sections, and 
claiming wholeness for each section. In almost every 
discussion in which mankind has indulged, the intensity 
has been caused by truth on one side trying to strike 
hands with truth on the other side. Humanity gets in 
between two sections, and so the grinding, crowding and 
squeezing process has gone on. No great body of men 
have ever been absolutely right or altogether wrong. In 
every discussion men are prone to “ go in to win.” If 
they would add two words, “ go in to win the truth,” 
better progress would be made. Don’t pound your 
opponent with the truth, but expound the truth to your 
opponent. He needs an eye-opener, not a blow which 
will close up both his eyes. Keep sweet. Study: don’t 
stab. Dig: don’t denounce. Plod: don’t pound. 
Anticipate: don’t annihilate. Be tenacious, but don’t 
be pugnacious: we may both be right, and we may both 
be wrong, and the right in both will survive the wrong 
in both, and the best in us shall survive to bless what is 
left of both of us, which will be the best, the most fitting. 
Let there be no quarrel, for we be brethren. 

In the evolution of every theological and ecclesias- 
tical conflict the natural order of events is about as 
follows: (1) Men differ; (2) Men discuss; (3) Men dis- 
agree; (4) Men dispute; (5) Men denounce; (6) Men 
deride; (7) Men divide; (8) Men depart; (9) Men dis- 
integrate; and (10) One man begins to define. And 
suddenly it is discovered that they could not stand 
together, because there had been no common understand- 
ing before they came together. The greatest confusion 
is always the “ confusion of tongues.” Ten men using 
the same word will flash it into ten different shades of 
meaning. Language reveals thought; language con- 
ceals thought; language is the “mutual friend” of 
thought, and is responsible for a great deal. The only 
remedy for a “ confusion of tongues” is the Pentecostal 
arrangement by which every man hears God’s thought 
‘in his own tongue.” Prayer should form a large part 
of every religious discussion. Men who pray are not 
apt to part. When the Jew had no dealings with the 
Samaritan, neither Jew nor Samaritan had much to do 
with God. When one man is as near God as another 
man, both men will be as near each other as they are 
near God. Fathom the meaning of that one word Sym- 
pathy. ‘Jesus wept.” This is the shortest verse in 
the Bible. And that it is the shortest gives the strongest 
emphasis to the thought, Sympathy. “ Put yourself in 
his place.” You ought to, at least intellectually. You 
are asking him to put himself in your place. Begin by 
imagining yourself in his place, and ask him to put him- 
self in your place. Do not exchange principles, not 
even for a moment; but exchange your point of view 
just fora moment. If you put yourself in his place, and 
he puts himself in your place, you may both come to the 
conclusion that between your place and your antagon- 
ist’s place there is a halfway place, and that truth resides 
there; for if borh are seeking the truth, and both find 
what both are seeking for, both must of necessity find 
each other in finding the truth. The highway toward 
Truth’s Metropolis is called Sympathy. “ Walk in love.” . 
Mankind is one at heart, but divided at the head. We 
are one in our feelings, but many in our knowings. We 
desire the same end, but employ various methods. We 


are steering for the same port, but going by different 
roads. 
thought exactly as you do. 


This would be a blessed world if everybody 
Perhaps it would. 
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Dream On...... Love in Absence..... Portland Transcript 
Dear love, I feel your face 
Close, close to mine, though we are far apart 
And seas between sob like some wicked heart. 
It purifies the place. 


I hear your robes low glide 
Now in, now out. Some angel it may be, 
Bearing a blessed memory to me; 

And bright is eventide. 


Those stars which are my fanes, 
Your deep, deep eyes, shine in my lonely room, 
Gilding the airy castles of its gloom 

And glittering on its chains. 


I know that you are true; 
These are not baseless images I see ; 
Perhaps your dreams are reaching out to me 
As my heart yearns for you. 


Dream on, though years go by! 
Rise not, sweet love, from the unworthy theme ; 
Let me be ever pleading in your dream, 

And you dream on for aye. 


Love’s Supremacy......... Ella Wheeler Wilcox.........+. Boston Beacon 
As yon great Sun in his supreme condition 
Absorbs small worlds and makes them all his own, 
So does my love absorb each vain ambition, 
Each outside purpose which my life has known. 
Stars cannot shine so near that vast orb’s splendor, 
They are content to feed his flames of fire ; 
And so my heart is satisfied to render 
Its strength, its all, to meet thy strong desire. 


As in a forest when dead leaves are falling 
From all save some perennial green tree, 
So one by one I find all pleasures palling 
That are not linked with, or enjoyed by thee. 
And all the homage that the world may proffer 
I take as perfumed oils or incense sweet, 
And think of it as one thing more to offer 
And sacrifice to Love, at thy dear feet. 


I love myself because thou art my lover, 
My name seems dear since uttered by thy voice ; 
Yet, argus-eyed, I watch and would discover 
Each blemish in the object of your choice. 
I coldly sit in judgment on each error, 
To my soul’s gaze I hold each fault of me 
Until my soul is lost in abject terror, 
Lest I become inadequate to thee. 


Like some swift-rushing and sea-seeking river, 
Which gathers force the farther on it goes, 
So does the current of my love forever 
Find added strength and beauty as it flows. 
The more I give, the more remains for giving, 
The more receive, the more remains to win. 
Ah! only in eternities of living 
Will life be long enough to love thee in. 


The World's Portion............ Se Seeererr ee The London Speaker 
Give to the world forgetfulness—to me 
The living joy of strong, sweet memory : 
Oblivion’s calm be theirs, and mine the strain 
Of wild unrest, the piteous, proud disdain 
That scorneth self, the faith in the ‘‘ to be.” 


I would not if I could be falsely free, 

The dear dead days are mine, and his, and we 
Are well content to love. What it calls gain 
Give to the world. 





Gain ! what is gain? The hard-won victory, 
Or slow defeat, through which we learn to see 
And comprehend the strengthening power of pain. 
Oblivion must be loss, remembrance gain ; 
We choose the past: the present, ere it flee, 

Give to the world. 


Unsung......... Walter Hall Jewett........ The Independent 
As deep from sight are hidden 
The jewels that are best, 
So the poet’s dearest treasures 
Are hidden in his breast ; 
And tho’ full sweet his measure, 
He is a harp unstrung; 
For of his soul’s rare music 
The best is left unsung. 


Perhaps too vague its meaning, 
Perhaps too short its stay 
To catch the subtle beauty 
Of the ethereal lay ; 
For, howsoever sweetly 
The poet’s voice has rung, 
Far better in his bosom 
Are songs that lie unsung. 


And so are all men poets, 
For in each heart a string, 
When rightly touched, full sweetly 
With melody will ring ; 
And in each soul, however 
Discordant be the tongue, 
Are strains of rarest beauty 
That ever lie unsung. 


Methinks this sweet soul-music, 

Too low for mortal ears, 
May be a faint, far echo 

Wafted from higher spheres— 
Unclouded realms elysian, 

From whose bright shores has sprung 
The melody harmonious 

That here must lie unsung. 


The Lonely Heart..... Rev. Charles Wolfe....Chambers’s Journal 
If I had thought thou couldst have died, 
I might not weep for thee ; 
But I forgot, when by thy side, 
That thou couldst mortal be. 


It never through my mind had passed, 
The time would e’er be o’er, 

And I on thee should look my last, 
And thou shouldst smile no more. 


And still upon that face I look, 
And think, ’twill smile again ; 

And still the thought I will not brook, 
That I must look in vain. 


But when I speak, thou dost not say 
What thou ne’er leftst unsaid, 
And now I feel as well I may, 
Sweet Mary, thou art dead. 


If thou couldst stay e’en as thou art, 
All cold and all serene, 

I still might press thy silent heart, 
And where thy smiles have been. 


While e’en thy chill, bleak corse I have, 
Thou seemesi still mine own; 

But there I lay thee in the grave, 
And I am now alone. 











I do not think, where’er thou art, 
Thou hast forgotten me ; 

And I, perhaps, may soothe this heart 

In thinking, too, of thee. 








Yet there was round thee such a dawn 
Of light ne’er seen before, 

As fancy never could have drawn, 
And never can restore. 








A Song to Thee..... Frank L. Stanton..... Atlanta Constitution 
The Springtime hath its winds that kiss 
The roses, white and red; 
Nor shall one sweet wind go amiss 
Where any rose is shed. 
And the summer hath her sigh and song, 
But I love thee the whole year long ! 










The winter hath its frost, 
And roses born of Spring 
And Summer’s flowers in ice are lost, 
And birds forget to sing! 
Ah! Winter doth a grievous wrong, 
But I love thee the whole year long! 










Life hath but little space: 
Men love, and then they go— 
For all their glory and their grace— 
Beneath the stars and snow. 
O, Death! it does a grievous wrong, 
But I love thee a whole life long ! 








Farewell....... Augusta Webster....... Songs of Adieu (Thomas 8. Mosher) 
Farewell: we two shall still meet day by day, 
Live side by side : 
But nevermore shall heart respond to heart. 
Two stranger boats can drift adown one tide, 
Two branches on one stem grow green apart. 
Farewell, I say. 










Farewell: chance travellers, as the paths they tread, 
Change words and smile, 

And share their travellers’ fortunes, friend with friend, 
And yet are foreign in their thoughts the while, 

Several, alone, save that one way they wend. 
Farewell; ’tis said. 









Farewell: ever the bitter asphodel 

Outlives love’s rose ; 
The fruit and blossom of the dead for us. 

Ah, answer me, should this have been the close, 
To be together and to be sundered thus ? 

But yet, farewell. 










Patience........ The Cry of Suffering........ All the Year Round 
Be patient! Easy words to speak 
While plenty fills the cup of life, 
While health brings roses to the cheek, 
And far removed are care and strife. 








Falling so glibly from the tongue 
Of those—I often think of this— 
Whom suffering has never wrung, 
Who scarcely know what patience is. 








Be patient ! when the suff’rer lies 
Prostrate beneath some fell disease, 

And longs, through torturing agonies, 
Only for one short hour of ease. 









Be patient! when the weary brain 

Is racked with thought and anxious care, 
And troubles in an endless train 

Seem almost more than it can bear. 


To feel the torture of delay, 
The agony of hope deferred ; 
To labor still from day to day, 
The prize unwon, the prayer unheard. 
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And still to hope and strive and wait 
The due reward of fortune’s kiss— 

This is to almost conquer fate, 

This is to learn what patience is. 


Despair not! though the clouds are dark, 
And storm and danger veil the sky; 
Let fate and courage guide thy bark, 
The storm will pass; the port is nigh. 


Be patient! and the tide will turn, 
Shadows will flee before the sun. 

These are the hopes that live and burn 
To light us till our work is done. 


As inthe Long Ago....Emile Pickhardt....Boston Globe 
As in the long ago, my love, 
As in the long ago— 

I wander o’er the dear old place, 
Each object there recalls thy face, 
Each fragrant zephyr breathes a sigh, 
For tender joys in days gone by. 
Now falls again the evening glow, 
And calls the thrush so soft and low, 

As in the long ago, my love, 

As in the long ago. 


As in the long ago, my love, 

As in the long ago— 
We wander slowly, hand in hand, 
In young love’s dreamy wonderland, 
Again the light of evening skies 
Shines in mine own from thy dear eyes, 
Again the distant chimes so low 
Peal forth the hour in measure slow, 
As in the long ago, my love, 

As in the long ago. 


As in the long ago, my love, 

As in the long ago— 
The vespers’ dying echoes peal 
Among the hills. Again I kneel 
And moan and weep beside thy grave, 
Where grass plumes in the wild winds wave 
And sway in mute grief to and fro, 
While calls the thrush so sad and low, 
As in the long ago, my love, 

As in the long ago. 


You and /.......... Love’s Longing in Loneliness.......... Kansas City Times 


The Winter wind is wailing, sad and low, 
Across the lake and through the rustling sedge ; 
The splendor of the golden after-glow 
Gleams through the blackness of the great yew hedge ; 
And this I read on earth and in the sky— 
We ought to be together, You and I. 


Rapt through its rosy changes into dark, 
Fades all the West; and through the shadowy trees, 
And in the silent uplands of the park, 
Creeps the soft sighing of the rising breeze ; 
It does but echo to my weary sigh— 
We ought to be together, You and I. 


My hand is lonely for your clasping, dear, 
My ear is tired, waiting for your call ; 

I want your strength to help, your laugh to cheer; 
Heart, soul, and senses need you, one and all. 

I droop without your full, frank sympathy— 

We ought to be together, You and I. 


We want each other so, to comprehend 

The dream, the hope, things planned or seen, or wrought; 
Companion, comforter and guide, and friend, 

As much as love asks love does thought need thought. 
Life is so short, so fast the lone hours fly— 
We ought to be together, You and I. 
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Emilio Castelar and His It is probably true that Castelar 
Influence in Spain enjoys more peculiar, and on the 
whole a greater fame outside of his own country than in 
it. His name, says The Outlook, would be the first 
to be mentioned by the majority of people in the 
United States, in South America, in England, probably 
in France, and possibly in ¢sermany, in answer to the 
question, Who is the greatest Spaniard of this century ? 
But in Spain itself his supremacy would not be so easily 
admitted. As an orator his countrymen would doubt- 
less still concede him the primacy, though for many years 
his voice has scarcely been heard in the Cortes or in 
popular assemblages. But as a historical critic, as a 
philosophical and imaginative writer, as a constructive 
statesman, it is more than doubtful if they would assign 
him precedence. Other men of modern Spain have 
outstripped him in his own chosen fields of literature, 
and he himself has only this year admitted that the 
political evolution of his country has left him stranded. 
Yet the judgment of the outside world is no doubt 
correct in recognizing Emilio Castelar as the greatest 
single influence that has helped on Spain out of mediz- 
valism into modern civilization. From his first political 
oration in 1854, at the age of twenty-two, up to the time 
of his complicity in the successful revolution of 1866, 
which brought a sentence of death upon him, he was 
the prophet of the new Spain which since 1868 he has 
seen building itself slowly and laboriously upon the 
tuins of the old. From the Spain of Isabella to that of 
Maria Cristina, from the despotic methods of Seranno 
and Prim to the constitutionalism of Segasta and Cano- 
vas, it has needed a mighty effort to pass; and to the 
enthusiasm, the foresight, the personal purity and self- 
sacrifice of Castelar the great transition has been largely 
due. His sensitive ear was the first in Spain to catch 
the significance of the cries in behalf of liberty and 
human rights which went echoing through Northern 
Europe at the middle of the century, and his eloquent 
voice aroused his countrymen from their lethargy. Nor 
did he limit his activity to public addresses in that 
period of ferment and agitation. As editor of one 
paper after another, as professor of history and philos- 
ophy in the University of Madrid, as political organizer, 
he was incessant and indefatigable in his protests against 
the shameless obscurantism and tyranny of the Bour- 
bons, and in his burning appeals for liberty of thought. 
Castelar’s republicanism has always been with him 
simply a means to an end. The real things he has aimed 
at have been freedom of the press and of religion, trial 
by jury, universal suffrage, and a career open to talent. 
How they might come to be realized he has not greatly 
cared. As long as a Spanish Republic seemed possible, 
he labored for it without stint; but when the ill-starred 
experiment of 1873 convinced him that the people were 
not fit for republican institutions, he dropped the form 
for the substance, and thereafter worked as zealously in 
co-operation with Liberal monarchists as he had before 
with vehement republicans like Pi y Margall and Sal- 
meron. He maintains that he has found his justification 
and reward in the actual embodiment in law of most of 
the great political reforms which the Republic battled 
for, but could not achieve prior to this time. 
Castelar’s oratory is of the true meridional type. To 


the colder natures of the North it seems far too fervid 
and florid, too much like the performance of an impas- 
sioned improvisator wandering over the windy plains of 
Troy. But his style is wholly unaffected, fitting his 
glowing Andalusian nature like a glove, and proving its 
fitness to his immediate audiences by its power over 
them. Its rich ornament, its heaping up of simile and 
adjective, its long rolling periods, and its studied 
climaxes are not offensive to the Oriental taste of his 
Spanish auditors, as they would be to more phlegmatic 
peoples. And, however it may be with the form, the 
themes and the substance of his oratory are great and 
universal as human rights. Such subjects as political 
amnesty, liberty of conscience, the abolition of slavery, 
are those which have called forth his grandest flights and 
worked his greatest triumphs. In listening to, even in 
reading in cold blood, his orations of that class, we forget 
all externals in the one great impression ofa noble nature 
carried out of itself by a passionate love of noble things. 
In the trying times of war, he put down anarchy with a 
firm hand. He held the troops to their work in Biscay 
and in Cuba. He arrived at an amicable and honorable 
settlement of the difficulty with the UnitedStates. The 
one thing he could not do was to placate the quarreling 
republicans in the Cortes, and when a vote of confidence 
was refused him, he resigned his office to make way for 
that restoration of the monarchy which he and all men 
saw to be then inevitable. Since then he has withdrawn 
himself more and more from active political life, so that 
his recent announcement of a purpose to make his retire- 
ment complete and irrevocable excited little surprise. 
He considers his work done, and means to spend his last 
years in those historical and philosophical studies which 
were his ambition, and from which he turned aside only 
at the imperative call of his oppressed fellow-countrymen. 





While Siemens, the great German 
Science in Prison scientist was stationed, in 1840, at 
Wittenberg, says the Popular Science Monthly, he be- 
came interested in the discovery, then recently made by 
Jacobi, of the precipitation of metallic copper from the 
sulphate by means of the galvaniccurrent. Herepeated 
the experiments successfully, and applied the process— 
so far as his means would permit—to other metals. | 
His studies were interrupted by his arrest and imprison- 
ment for connection as second with a duel between two 
of his brother-officers. Not relishing the idea of spend- 
ing an indefinite period in idleness, he managed on his 
way to the citadel to make arrangements to have the 
materials required in his electroplating researches 
smuggled in to him. He set up a small laboratory in 
his cell and made himself contented there. Recollect- 
ing, from the experiments he had made in the Daguer- 
rean process, that hyposulphite of soda would dissolve 
the insoluble salts of gold and silver, he applied the 
principle to electrolysis with astonishing success; and 
he believes, he says, that it was one of the greatest joys 
of his life when a newly silvered teaspoon which he had 
immersed at the zinc pole of a Daniell cell into a cup 
filled with a hyposulphite gold solution, while the cop- 
per pole was connected with a louis d’or as an anode, 
“was converted in a few minutes into a gilded spoon of 
the most beautiful, purest golden luster.” Galvano- 


Werner von Siemens’ 
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plating was then new in Germany, and his discovery 
made much talk. A jeweler of Magdeburg, visiting 
him in prison to examine into its merits, he sold him the 
right to use it for forty louis, and thus obtained means 
for continuing his experiments. He counted upon 
enjoying still several months of captivity, and the un- 
molested prosecution of his researches, when the unwel- 
come message came to him of a royal pardon, and he 
was obliged to leave the citadel at once, without house 
or other spot in which to set up his apparatus. He 
asked leave from the commandant to stay a little longer, 
but was denied, accused of being ungrateful for the royal 
clemency, and was hurried out at midnight. 





Hall Caine does not agree with 
Robert Buchanan that literary men 
are mean creatures. On the contrary, he defends Mr. 
Buchanan against himself. In the course of an inter- 
view, in the Young Man, he tells the following story: 
When Rossetti was lying near to death at Birchington, 
Buchanan, who many years before had published an 
article about him, called The Fleshy School of Poetry 
(bitter to the last degree, and most unjust), produced a 
book called Ballads of Life, Love, and Humor. The 
book was sent to Caine for review, and one day Rossetti 
came into his room and saw it lying open before him. 
Rossetti picked it up, and his expression became con- 
temptuous when he saw whose book it was. But sud- 
denly he turned and said to Hall Caine: “ I should like 
you to read some of this book to me.” 

That night Caine read a long ballad about the burn- 
ing of witches at Leith, and also a number of shorter 
poems, and then out of another book of Buchanan’s a 
ballad called Judas Iscariot. He listened with deep 
interest, every now and then breaking out with: “ Well, 
that’s good, anyhow! . . . There is no denying it, that’s 
good work,” and so on. Then came the more pathetic 
passages, and he melted in tears, and at the end of Judas 
he said: ‘ That is a fine ballad. It is worthy of anybody 
whatever.” Now, if there was one man in the world, Mr. 
Hall Caine declares, for whom Rossetti had an un- 
friendly feeling, it was the author of that poem, but he 
was not little enough to deny genius to his enemy. 
After Rossetti’s death Hall Caine came to London and 
took chambers at Clement’s Inn. Buchanan was one 
of his first callers, and after a while he said: “I want to 
talk about Rossetti.” He deeply regretted what he had 
written; in a manly way he expressed his sorrow, and 
said he would be sorry all his life. Then Caine told 
him the story related above. He flushed up, was deeply 
moved, and at last said, “ Are you trying to pile coals of 
fire on my head?” With these two experiences Hall 
Caine refuses to believe that literature makes men mean. 


Dante Rossetti and 
Robert Buchanan 





Henry Stevens, the celebrated 

Bargaining American book-collector, who made 
his home in London, was ‘seven long years in finding 
a perfect copy of the Bay Psalm Book, the New Eng- 
land metrical version of the Psalms, printed at Cam- 
bridge in 1640. The only copy in England, says the 
Youth’s Companion, was a perfect one at the Bodleian 
Library, which was mentioned in the catalogue without 
distinction among the other Psalms in verse. Mr. 
Stevens had often reverently handled this book, but had 
never spoken of it to the librarian, thinking, as he said, 
that when he had secured a copy for himself “it would 
be time enough to acquaint the learned doctor that he 
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was entertaining unawares this angel of the New World.’ 
One day, however, on looking over an auctioneer’s 
stock, he came upon the lost Benjamin, clean and 
unspotted. He instantly closed the parcel, described 
in the catalogue as “‘ Psalms—1630 to 1675,” and tight- 
ened the string just as the man came to lay it on the table. 

A cool determination nerved him, and advancing to 
the table, began the bids, in a perfectly neutral tone, by 
sixpence. They went on by sixpences until half a crown 
had been reached, and the auctioneer had loosened the 
string. He took up the very volume of which Mr. 
Stevens was in search, and turned to him to say: 

“This looks like a rare edition, Mr. Stevens, don’t 
you think so?” Thereupon he raised the bid to five 
shillings. Then a spirited competition arose, until 
finally the lot was knocked down to “ Stevens” for nine- 
teen shillings. He called out “ Delivered!” with more 
energy than discretion, and tucked the little volume in 
his pocket, leaving the other seven in the package to 
take the usual course, whereupon some one asked, 
curiously: “What rarity have you got now?” “Qh, 
nothing,” was the reply, “but the first English book 
printed in America!” ‘There was a pause in the sale 
while every one took a look at the victor. ‘There has 
evidently been a mistake!” cried a jocular voice. “ Put 
up the lot again!” “No,” said Mr. Stevens. “If the 
former owner did not recognize the prize he had won, as 
he has shown by selling it for three shillings, certainly 
the cataloguer might be excused for throwing it away 
into the hands of the right person, to rescue, appreciate 
and preserve. As it is, gentlemen, I am fully rewarded 
for my long and silent hunt of seven years!” 





The Autocrat Walter Kennedy, in his strong and 

of the Russians _ stirring story of Russian life, In 

the Dwellings of Silence (Dodd, Mead & Co.) gives, 
apropos of a description of a ball at the Winter Palace, 
a concise statement of the unlimited power of the auto- 
crat of the Russians: At nine o’clock all the guests had 
assembled in the White Room, and the Czar and mem- 
bers of the royal family.were announced. It was not 
strange that hearts should quicken at the announcement, 
even those of our two Americans, who looked like black 
crows amid that gilded aviary. Even the staunchest of 
hearts beats faster when confronted by the power that 
awes the world. One may analyze it as he will, and 
assure himself that the possessor of it inherited it, or 
came by it through accident and no merit of his own, 
but the power is there, stolid, unconquerable and 
unmoved by one’s speculations. Reared under ordi- 
nary circumstances, it is hard to imagine that the Czar 
would have risen above the level of mediocrity. His 
own country numbers thousands of men who are his 
superiors in every respect; yet, by virtue of no personal 
eminence, he is the most powerful individual in the 
world. If the President of the United States, in addi- 
tion to selecting his cabinet, had the power of appoint- 
ing all the members of Congress, the officers of the 
army and the heads of the civil service; if he chose the 
bishops of an established church; if he enjoyed the 
undisputed privilege of making all the laws and repeal- 
ing them at will; if he were editor-in-chief of all the 
newspapers and allowed nothing to go in them which 
was in any way prejudicial to any of his powers; if he 
were the head of a church which helped to forge the 
chains of slavery upon all the people, and for withdraw- 
ing from which one might be banished to the frozen 
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solitudes of Siberia; and if this President could order 
any American citizen hanged for advocating a curtail- 
ment of his authority, such a ruler would enjoy no priv- 
ileges except those possessed by the Romanoff. 

For the Czar prescribes the religion of his people, 
controls the utterance of the press, inhibits freedom of 
speech, holds the lives of his subjects in his hands, even 
sits in judgment on their unspoken thoughts, and can 
punish them for violations of the law which he, or any 
of his underlings, suspects they intend to commit at 
some time in the future. Verdicts of juries do not 
impede, nor the investigations of courts deter. With an 
army supported by the State at his back, a Church 
moulded to sustain his autocracy, and vast hordes of 
office-holders dependent upon his pleasure, he can 
ignore juries and a timid public sentiment, muzzle the 
press, banish those who do not agree with him, and 
override any principle of justice that he wills. He is 
absolutely pervasive over half of Asia and half of 
Europe; he rules wandering Tartars and conquered 
Poles, furious Cossacks and nomad Kirghiz, Bulgarians, 
Czechs, Serbs, and thirty other peoples. He is Russia, 
in short—the hub around which everything revolves. 
Right or wrong, such power is his. Our Americans had 
some such feeling when they beheld the portly and im- 
passive man, clad in the uniform of the soldier, who 
entered the White Room. This was the mightiest 
ruler cf the earth, this man who never smiled, whose 
face seemed to proclaim the hollowness of joy and the 
vanity of all living. As Vandorn and Devereux looked 
upon him they felt tangibly the atmosphere of mystery 
that enveloped the life of Russia, high or low; that 
haunted the dark corners and byways of the great cities, 
and floated in the rosy animation that filled the palace 
of the Czar. After a short promenade about the room 
the dancing began, and the Czar retired to talk with 
some of his guests and vacantly observe the whirling 
figures. Even now he did not smile, this rigid, imperial 
man. No one could guess the man behind the masque. 
He viewed the scene tolerantly, but as if his heart was 
not in it. The stirring music of the mazurka moved him 
not. He seemed absolutely impervious to the ordinary 
springs of emotion, dead to enthusiasm. 





Louis Pasteur, The birthdays of M. Louis Pasteur 

the French Scientist have been for some years past, 
says the Chicago Journal, given special observance by 
high officials of the French Government and by all the 
hosts of friends of the distinguished savant. On his 
recent seventy-first anniversary the scientific and literary 
world of Paris assembled to honor M. Pasteur for the 
benefits he conferred upon humanity. M. Pasteur is a 
man who never talks about himself. He lives at the 
Pasteur Institute, where he is nearly always visible from 
eight o’clock in the morning until ten at night. He 
wears a short white beard, his features are regular, and 
he has plenty of iron-gray hair on his head. Hespends 
his mornings in the laboratory. During the last four 
years he has been unable to operate himself because of 
a stroke of paralysis which prevents him from doing 
more than to direct and superintend. If asked to give 
his autograph Pasteur will do so with pleasure. “ De 


toutes les maladies virulentes la rage est la plus facile 4 
prevenir,” the translation of which runs as follows: “Of 
all virulent maladies rabies is the easiest to prevent,” is 
a favorite dictum of the great man. 

Pasteur’s father was a tanner and he was born in the 
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Department of the Jura at Dole. At the age of eighteen 
his taste for chemistry and medicine began to declare 
itself. When he had successfully passed all his exam- 
inations he became an attache of the Ecole Normale, 
the leading school of France. In 1855 he was at the 
head of the Faculty of Sciences at Lille, and it was at 
that epoch that he quarreled scientifically with the cele- 
brated German chemist Liebig on the question of the 
laws of fermentation. In 1857 he became Director of 
the studies of science at the Paris Normal School; in 
1864 he began his discoveries in wine; in 1870 he 
brought to light many important facts on the maladies 
of silkworms; in 1876 he worked on beer; in 1881 he 
fought the phylloxera ; and from 1882 until now he has 
been incessant in his endeavors to stamp out rabies. 
The French Government did not allow such work to 
pass unobserved, and on the proposition of M. Paul 
Bert a pension of 12,000 francs (about $2,400) was 
voted him as a national reward. In 1862 Pasteur was 
elected member of the Academy of Sciences, in 1873 
member of the Academy of Medicine, and in 1881 
member of the French Academy. In the month of 
October, 1888, the Pasteur Institute was inaugurated at 
25 Rue Dutot, Paris, the funds necessary for its estab- 
lishment being derived from international subscriptions, 
which, in a very short space of time, had attained the 
sum of 2,586,680 francs, or, in round figures, $520,000. 
According to Professor Huxley, M. Pasteur’s labors 
alone are equal in money value to the whole 5,000,000,- 
ooo francs of indemnity paid to Germany in the late 
war. Yet a member of the Assembly once thought it 
monstrous he should receive a pension while he was sell- 
ing his “ vaccine” at the cost price of one penny a tube. 





The Taciturnity of | The old Emperor William used to 
Von Moltke tell a story against himself which 
well serves to illustrate “that most gratuitous form of 
error, prophecy.” When the Emperor was only King of 
Prussia, he saw one day among his troops an untidy- 
looking lieutenant. ‘“ Who is that man?” he asked. 
‘“‘ An officer,” he was told, “‘ who has just left the Danish 
service and joined the Prussian.” ‘That man will 
never get on in the army,” said the monarch; and he 
used to add, in telling the story, ‘“‘ The man was Moltke, 
and my judgment of him gives you the measure of my 
insight.” ‘The great soldier was always unpretending in 
looks and manner. At one time, when he was staying 
at Ragatz for the baths, he took a long walk, and stopped 
at a wayside inn for refreshments. ‘ Bather at Ragatz, 
aren’t you?” asked the landlord. “ Yes,” replied the 
general. “ Moltke is there, eh? ”—*“ Yes.”——“* How does 
he look ?”—“* Well, he looks much as you or I do;” and 
it was only by chance that the landlord afterward dis- 
covered his visitor’s identity. 

Moltke’s taciturnity is a matter of history. It is said 
that, as the King’s birthdays approached, there used to 
be bets among the army officers as to the number of 
words Moltke would use in proposing the toast of the 
day. Some predicted a nine-word speech, and others 
insisted the number would be eight. The sentence 
usually ran, “To the health of his Majesty, Emperor 
and King,” or even, “ To his Imperial Majesty’s health.” 
In 1884 an oyster breakfast was staked on the chance 
that the marshal would not use more than nine words ; 
but contrary to his custom, Moltke began with “ Gentle- 
men.” The loser of the wager comforted himself by: 
“ He’s aging, is Moltke; he’s getting loquacious!” 
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THE ESCAPE OF BASIA: HER THREE DAYS’ RIDE 


By HENRYK 


SIENKIEWICZ - 





This reading is from Pan Michael, by Henryk Sienkiewicz. 
Translated by Jeremiah Curtin. Little, Brown & Co. The 
story of Pan Michael covers events of the Turkish invasion of 
Poland, caused by the war between the Cossacks and Poles. 
Basia, the daring, sweet, tender wife of Pan Michael, who accom- 
panied her husband on some of his most dangerous expeditions 
on the steppes, has been abducted by Azya, son of Tugai Bey, 
who has long loved her secretly. She escapes, and this selection 
tells of her perilous ride of three days back to Michael. 

The towns through which Basia passed, in going from 
Hreptyoff to Rashkoff, were separated from each other 
by ten or twelve Ukraine miles, and that road by the 
Dniester was about thirty miles long. It is true that 
they started each morning in the dark, and did not stop 
till late in the evening, still they made the whole jour- 
ney, including time for refreshment, and in spite of 
difficult crossings and passages, in three days. Basia 
calculated that the journey back to Hreptyoff ought to 
take less time, as she was making it on horseback. 

But she noted her error the first day; for, unable to 
escape on the road by the Dniester, she went through 
the steppes and had to make broad circuits. Besides, 
she might go astray, and it was probable that she would ; 
she might meet with thawed rivers, impassable, dense 
forests, swamps not freezing even in winter; she might 
come to harm from people or beasts: therefore, though 
she intended to push on continually, even at night, she 
was confirmed in the conviction, in spite of herself, that, 
even if all went well with her, God knew when she 
would be in Hreptyoff. 

It occurred at once to her that if she spared the 
horses she might be overtaken by Azya’s men, who 
knew those steppes thoroughly; and to hide from dis- 
covery, from pursuit, was almost impossible. “ But 
they will fall dead without fail, if they continue to go as 
they have gone so far,” thought Basia, with terror, look- 
ing at their wet, steaming sides and at the foam which 
was falling in flakes to the ground. 

Therefore she slackened their speed from time to 
time and listened ; but in every breath of wind, in the 
rustling of leaves on the edge of ravines, in the dry 
rubbing of the withered steppe-reeds against one another, 
in the noise made by the wings of a passing bird, even 
in the silence of the wilderness, which was sounding in 
her ears, she heard voices of pursuit and, terrified, urged 
on her horses again and ran with wild impetus till their 
snorting declared that they could not continue at that 
speed. The burden of loneliness and weakness pressed 
her down more and more. Ah! what an orphan she 
felt herself; what regret, as immense as unreasoning, 
rose in her heart for all people, the nearest and dearest, 
who had so forsaken her! Then she thought that surely 
it was God punishing her for her passion for adventures, 
for her hurrying to every hunt, to expeditions, frequently 
against the will of her husband. 

Meanwhile night was approaching and with it cold, 
darkness, uncertainty of the road and alarm. Objects 
had begun to efface themselves, grow dim, lose definite 
forms and also to become, as it were, mysteriously alive 
and expectant. Protuberances on lofty rocks looked 
like heads in pointed and round caps—heads peering 
out from behind gigantic walls of some kind and gazing 
in silence and malignity to see who was passing below. 


Tree branches, stirred by the breeze, made motions like 
people ; some of these beckoned to Basia, as if wishing 
to call her and confide to her some terrible secret; 
others seemed to speak and give warning: “‘ Do not 
come near!” ‘The trunks of uprooted trees seemed 
like monstrous creatures crouching for a spring. Basia 
was daring, very daring, but, like all people of that 
period, she was superstitious. When darkness came 
down completely, the hair rose on her head and shivers 
passed through her body at thought of the unclean 
powers that might dwell in those regions. She feared 
vampires especially. 

Then she began to make the sign of the cross and 
she did not stop till her hand had grown weak; but 
even then she repeated the litany, for no other weapons 
were effective against unclean powers. 

The night, very dark: at first, became clearer by 
degrees, and at last the stars began to glimmer through 
the thin mist. For Basia this was an uncommonly 
favorable circumstance, first, because her fear decreased; 
and, secondly, because, by observing the Great Bear, 
she could turn to the north, or in the direction of Hrep- 
tyoff. Looking on the region about, she calculated 
that she had gone a considerable distance from the 
Dniester; for there were fewer rocks, more open 
country, more hills covered with oak groves and fre- 
quently broad plains. Time after time, however, she 
was forced to cross ravines, and she went down into 
them with fear in her heart, for in the depths of those 
places it was always dark and a harsh, piercing cold 
was there. Some were so steep that she was forced to 
go around them ; from this came great loss of time and 
an addition to the journey. 

It was worse, however, with streams and rivers, and 
a whole system of these flowed from the east to the 
Dniester. All were thawed, and the horses snorted 
with fear when they went at night into strange water of 
unknown depth. Basia crossed only in places where 
the sloping bank allowed the supposition that the water, 
widely spread there, was shallow. In fact, it was so in 
most cases; at some crossings, however, the water 
reached halfway to the backs of her horses; Rasia then 
knelt, in soldier fashion, on the saddle and, holding to 
the pommel, tried not to wet her feet. But she did not 
succeed always in this, and soon a piercing cold seized 
her from feet to knees. 

“God give me daylight, I will go more quickly,” 
repeated she, from time to time. 

At last she rode out onto a broad plain with a sparse 
forest, and seeing that the horses were barely dragging 
their legs, she halted for rest. Both stretched their 
necks to the ground at the same time and, putting for- 
ward one foot, began to pluck the moss and withered 
grass eagerly. In the forest there was perfect silence, 
unbroken save by the sharp breathing of the horses and 
the crunching of the grass in their powerful jaws. 

When they had satisfied, or rather deceived, their first 
hunger, both horses wished evidently to roll, but Basia 
might not indulge them in that. She dared not loosen 
the girths and come to the ground herself, for she wished 
to be ready at every moment for further flight. 
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When she had changed horses, she felt a hunger 
after the thirst which she had quenched a number of 
times while crossing the rivers; she began therefore to 
eat the seeds which she had found in the bag at Azya’s 
saddle-bow. They seemed to her very good, though a 
little bitter; she ate, thanking God. 

‘But she ate sparingly, so that they might last to 
Hreptyoff. Soon sleep began to close her eyelids with 
irresistible power; and when the movement of the horse 
ceased to give warmth, a sharp cold pierced her. Her 
feet were perfectly stiff; she felt also an unmeasurable 
weariness in her whole body, especially in her back. 

Basia fell asleep ; but fortunately for her, before the 
cold could stiffen the blood in her veins, an unusual 
noise roused her. The horses started on a sudden; 
something uncommon was happening in the forest. 
Basia, regaining consciousness in one moment, grasped 
Azya’s musket and, bending on the horse with collected 
attention and distended nostrils, began to listen. 

The noise which roused her was the grunting of wild 
pigs. Whether beasts were stealing up to the young 
pigs, or the old boars were going to fight, it is enough 
that the whole forest resounded immediately. That 
uproar took place beyond doubt at a distance; but in 
the stillness of night and the general drowsiness, it 
seemed so near that Basia heard not only grunting and 
squeals, but the loud whistle of nostrils breathing heav- 
ily. Suddenly a breaking and tramp, the crash of 
broken twigs, and a whole herd, though invisible to 
Basia, rushed past and sank in the depth of the forest. 

It was impossible to halt longer, because the cold 
seized her more acutely, and the movement of the 
horse warmed her a good deal, while wearying her com- 
paratively little. But the horses, having snatched 
merely some moss and frozen grass, moved very reluc- 
tantly, and with drooping heads. The hoar-frost, in 
time of halting, had covered their sides, and it seemed 
that they barely dragged their legs forward. 

When she had crossed the plain, with her eyes fixed 
on the Great Bear in the heavens, Basia disappeared in 
the forest, which was not very dense, but in a hilly 
region intersected with narrow ravines. It became 
darker too; not only because of the shade cast by 
spreading trees, but also because a fog rose from the 
earth and hid the stars. She was forced to go at ran- 
dom. ‘The ravines alone gave some indication that she 
was taking the right course, for she knew that they all 
extended from the east towards the Dniester, and that 
by crossing new ones she was going continually towards 
the north. But in spite of this indication she thought, 
“T am ever in danger of approaching the Dniester too 
nearly, or going too far from it. To do either is peril- 
ous: in the first case, I should make an enormous jour- 
ney ; in the second, I might come out at Yampol, and 
fall into the hands of my enemies.” Whether she was 
yet before Yampol, or just on the heights above it, or 
had left the place behind, she had not the faintest idea. 

‘“‘ There is more chance toknow when I pass Mohi- 
loff,” said she; “for it lies in a great ravine, which 
extends far; perhaps I shall recognize it.” 

Then she looked at the sky and thought: “ God 
grant me to go beyond Mohiloff; for there Michael’s 
dominion begins; there nothing will frighten me.” 

Now the night became darker. Fortunately snow 


was lying in the forest, and on the white ground she 
could distinguish the dark trunks of trees, see the lower 
limbs and avoid them. But Basia had to ride more 
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slowly ; therefore that terror of unclean powers fell to 
her soul again,—that terror which in the beginning of 
the night had chilled her blood as if with ice. 

“ But if I see gleaming eyes low down,” said she to 
her frightened soul, “ that’s nothing! it will be a wolf; 

but if at the height of a man-——” At that moment, 
she cried aloud, “ In the name of the Father, Son 4 

Was that, perhaps, a wild-cat sitting ona limb? It 
is sufficient that Basia saw clearly a pair of gleaming 
eyes, at the height of a man. 

For fear, her eyes covered with a mist; but when she 
looked again there was nothing to be seen, and nothing 
heard beyond a rustle among the branches, but her heart 
beat as loudly as if it would burst open her bosom. 

And she rode farther; long, long she rode, sighing 
for the light of day; but the night stretched out beyond 
measure. Soon after a river barred her road again. 
Basia was already far enough beyond Yampol, on the 
bank of the Rosava; but without knowledge of where 
she was, she thought merely that if she continued to 
push forward to the north, she would soon meet a new 
river. She thought, too, that the night must be near its 
end; for the cold increased sensibly, the fog fell away 
and stars appeared again, but dimmer. 

At length darkness began to pale. 
branches, twigs grew more visible. Perfect silence 
reigned in the forest; the dawn had come. After a 
certain time Basia could distinguish the color of the 
horses. At last in the east, among the branches of the 
trees, a bright streak appeared; the day was there. 

Basia felt weariness immeasurable. Her mouth 
opened in continual yawning and her eyes closed soon 
after; she slept soundly but a short time, for a branch, 
against which her head came, roused her. Happily, the 
horses were going very slowly, nipping moss by the 
way ; hence the blow was so slight that it caused her 
no harm. The sun had risen and was pale; its beauti- 
ful rays broke through leafless branches. At sight of 
this, consolation entered Basia’s heart; she had left 
between her and pursuit so many steppes, mountains, 
ravines and a whole night. 

“Tf those from Yampol or Mohiloff do not seize me, 
others will not come up,” said she to herself. 

She reckoned on this, too, that in the beginning of 
her’ flight she had gone by a rocky road; therefore, 
hoofs could leave no traces. But doubt began to seize 
her again. The Lithuanian Tartars will find tracks 
even on stones and will pursue stubbornly, unless their 
horses fall dead; this last supposition was most likely. 
It was sufficient for Basia to look at her own beasts ; 
their sides had fallen in, their heads were drooping, their 

eyes dim. While moving along, they dropped their 
heads to the ground time after time, to seize moss or nip 
in passing red leaves withering here and there on the 
low oak bushes. It must be, too, that fever was tor- 
menting Basia, for at all crossings she drank eagerly. 

Nevertheless when she came out on an open plain 
between two forests she urged the wearied horses for- 
ward at a gallop, and went at that pace to the next 
forest. After she passed that forest she came to a second 
plain, still wider and more broken; behind hills at a 
distance of a mile or more smoke was rising as straight 
as a pine tree, toward the sky. That was the first in- 
habited place that Basia had met; for that country, 
excepting the river-bank itself, was a desert. 

Basia’s first thought at sight of this smoke was to ride 
toward it, find a house or even a hut, orif nothing more, 





Trunks of trees, 
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a simple fire, warm herself, and gain strength. But 
soon it occurred to her that in those regions it was safer 
to meet a pack of wolves than to meet men; men there 
were more merciless and savage than wild beasts. 

At the very edge of the opposite forest Basia saw a 
small stack of hay; so, paying no attention to anything, 
she stopped at it to feed her horses. They ate greedily, 
thrusting their heads at once to their ears in the hay, 
and drawing out great bunches of it. Unfortunately 
their bits hindered them greatly; but Basia could not 
unbridle them, reasoning correctly in this way: 

‘Where smoke is, there must be a house! as there is 
a stack here, they must have horses there on which they 
could follow me, therefore I must be ready.” 

She spent, however, about an hour at the stack, so 
that the horses ate fairly well; and she herself ate some 
seeds. She then moved on, and when she had travelled 
a number of furlongs, all at once she saw before her two 
persons carrying bundles of twigs on their backs. 

One was a man not old, but not in his first youth, 
with a face pitted with small-pox, and with crooked 
eyes, ugly, repulsive, with a cruel, ferocious expression 
of face; the other, a stripling, was idiotic. This was 
to be seen by his stupid smile and wandering look. 

Both threw down their bundles of twigs at sight of 
the armed horseman, and seemed to be greatly alarmed. 
But the meet was so sudden, and they were so near, 
that they could not flee. “Glory be to God!” said 
Basia. 

“For the ages of ages.” 

“What is the name of this farm ?” 

“What should its name be? ‘There is the cabin.” 

“Ts it far from Mohiloff?” 

“ We know not.” 

Here the man began to scrutinize Basia’s face care- 
fully. Since she wore man’s apparel he took her for a 
youth; insolence and cruelty came at once to his face 
instead of the recent timidity. 

“‘ But why are you so young, Pan Knight ?” 

“What is that to you ?” 

“ And are you travelling alone ?” asked the peasant, 
advancinga step. ‘“ Troops are following me.” 

He halted, looked over the immense plain, and 
answered: ‘Not true. There is no one.” 

He advanced two steps ; his crooked eyes gave out a 
sullen gleam and, arranging his mouth, he began to 
imitate the call of a quail, evidently wishing to summon 
some one in that way. 

All this seemed to Basia very hostile, and she aimed 
a pistol at his breast without hesitation. 

“« Silence, or thou’lt die!” 

The man stopped and, what is more, threw himself 

flat on the ground. The idiot did the same, but began 
to howl like a wolf from terror; perhaps he had lost his 
mind on a time from the same feeling, for now his 
howling recalled the most ghastly terror. 
' Basia urged forward her horses and shot on like an 
arrow. Fortunately there was no undergrowth in the 
forest, and trees were far apart. Soon a new plain 
appeared, narrow, but very long. The horses had 
gained fresh strength from eating at the stack, and 
rushed like the wind. 

“ Before they can reach the house and bring out the 
horses,” thought Basia, “ I, riding this way, shall be five 
miles or more ahead.” 

That was the case; but when some hours had passed 
and Basia, convinced that she was not followed, slack- 
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ened speed, great fear, great depression, seized her heart, 
and tears came perforce to her eyes. 

As in the previous night with its alarms she had 
wished day to come as quickly as possible, so now she 
looked with yearning for darkness to hide her more 
easily from evil eyes. Twice more, during persistent 
riding, did it seem to her that she was passing near 
people. Once she saw on the edge of a high plain a 
number of cabins. Maybe robbers by vocation were 
now living in them, but she preferred to pass at a gallop. 

The wished-for night covered the earth at last. Basia 
was so wearied that when she came to a naked steppe, 
free from forest, she said to herself: “ Here I shall not 
be crushed against a tree; I will sleep right away, even 
if I freeze.” When she was closing her eyes it seemed 
far off in the distance, in the white snow, she saw a num- 
ber of black points which were moving in various 
directions. For a while longer she overcame sleep. 
“ Those are surely wolves,” muttered she, quietly. 

Before she had gone many yards, those points disap- 
peared ; then she fell asleep so soundly that she woke 
only when Azya’s horse, on which she was sitting, neighed. 

She looked around; she was on the edge of a forest, 
and woke in time, for if she had not waked she might 
have been crushed against a tree. 

Suddenly she saw that the other horse was not near 
her. ‘ What has happened ?” cried she, in great alarm. 

But a very simple thing had happened. Basia tied, it 
is true, the reins of her horse’s bridle to the pommel of 
the saddle on which she was sitting; but her stiffened 
hands served her badly, and she was not able to knot 
the straps firmly ; afterwards the reins fell off, and the 
wearied horse stopped to seek food under the snow. 

Fortunately Basia had her pistol at her girdle, and not 
in the holsters ; the powder-horn and the bag with the 
rest of the seeds were also with her. Finally, the mis- 
fortune was not too appalling; for Azya’s horse, though 
he yielded to hers in speed, surpassed him undoubtedly 
in endurance of cold and labor. Still, Basia was grieved 
for her favorite horse, and at the first moment deter- 
mined to search for him. 

She was astonished, however, when she looked around 
the steppe and saw nothing of the beast, though the 
night was unusually clear. 

“ He has stopped behind,” thought she. 

Azya’s horse neighed a second time, shaking himself 
somewhat and putting back his ears; but from the 
steppe he was answered by silence. - 

“ T will go and find him,” said Basia. And she turned, 
when a sudden alarm seized her, and a voice precisely 
as if human called: “ Basia, do not go back! ” 

That moment the silence was broken by other and 
ill-omened voices near, and coming, as it were, from 
under the earth, howling, coughing, whining, groaning, 
and finally a ghastly squeal, short, interrupted. This 
was all the more terrible since there was nothing to be 
seen on the steppe. Cold sweat covered Basia from 
head to foot; and from her blue lips was wrested the 
cry: “ What is that? What has happened ?” 

She divined at once, it is true, that wolves had killed 
her horse; but she couid not understand why she did 
not see him, since, judging -by the sound, he was not 
more than five hundred yards behind. 

There was no time to fly to the rescue, for the horse 
must be torn to pieces already ; besides, she needed to 
think of her own life. Basia fired the pistol to frighten 
the wolves, and moved forward. 
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The rest of the night was passed without accident. 
Having eaten hay the morring before, the horse went 
with great endurance, so that Basia herself was amazed 
at his strength. During short halts Basia made, he 
ate everything without distinction,—moss, leaves; he 
gnawed even the bark of trees, and went on and on. 
Basia urged him to a gallop on the plains. Then he 
began to groan somewhat, and to breathe loudly when 
reined in; he panted, trembled, and dropped his head 
low from weariness, but did not fall. Next morning, 
Basia, after her prayers, began to calculate the time. 

“I broke away from Azya on Tuesday in the after- 
noon,” said she to herself ; “ I galloped till night; then 
one night passed on the road; after that a whole day, 
then again a whole night, and now the third day has 
begun. A pursuit, even had there been one, must have 
returned already, and Hreptyoff ought to be near, for I 

_ have not spared the horses.” 

At moments a desire seized her to approach the 
Dniester, for at the bank it would be easier to learn 
where she was; but when she remembered that fifty of 
Azya’s men had remained with Pan Gorzenski in Mohi- 
loff, she was afraid. It occurred to her that because she 
had made such a circuit she might not have passed 
Mohiloff yet. 

Only she implored God without ceasing that it might 
be near, for she felt that she could not endure toil, hun- 
ger, sleeplessness, and cold much longer. During three 
days she had lived on seeds alone, and though she had 
spared them most carefully, still she had eaten the last 
kernel that morning, and there was nothing in the bag. 

Now she could only nourish and warm herself with 
the hope that Hreptyoff was near. In addition to hope, 
fever was warming her. Basia felt perfectly that she 
had a fever; for though the air was growing colder, and 
it was even freezing, her hands and feet were as hot then 
as they had been cold at the beginning of the journey ; 
thirst, too, tormented her greatly. 

“‘ If only I do not lose my presence of mind,” ‘said 
she to herself ; “ if I reach Hreptyoff, even with my last 
breath, see Michael, and then let the will of God be 
done.” She had to pass numerous streams or rivers, 
but these were either shallow or frozen; on some water 
was flowing, and there was ice underneath, firm and 
strong. But she dreaded these crossings most of all 
because the horse, though courageous, feared them 
evidently. Going into tke water or onto the ice he 
snorted, put forward his ears, sometimes resisted, but 
when urged went warily, putting foot before foot slowly, 
and sniffing with distended nostrils. It was well on in 
the afternoon when Basia, riding through a thick pine- 
wood halted before some river larger than others, and 
above all much wider. According to her supposition 
this might be the Ladava or the Kalusik. At sight of 
this her heart beat with gladness. In every case Hrep- 
tyoff must be near; had she passed it even, she might 
consider herself saved, for the country there was more 
inhabited and the people less to be feared. The river 
as far as her eye could reach, had steep banks; only 
in one place there was a depression, and the water, 
dammed by ice, had gone over the bank as if poured 
into a flat and wide vessel. The banks were frozen 
thoroughly; in the middle a broad streak of water was 
flowing, but Basia hoped to find ice under it. 

The horse went in, resisting somewhat, as at every 
crossing, with head inclined, and smelling the snow 

before him. When she came to running water Basia 
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knelt on the saddle, according to her custom, and held 
the saddle-bow with both hands. The water plashed 
under his hoofs. The ice was really firm; his hoofs 
struck it as a stone. But evidently the shoes had grown 
blunt on the long road, which was rocky in places, for 
the horse began to slip; his feet went apart, as if flying 
from under him. All at once he fell forward, and his 
nostrils sank in the water; then he rose, fell on his rump, 
rose again, but being terrified, began to struggle and 
strike desperately with his feet. Basia grasped the 
bridle, and with that a dull crack was heard ; both hind- 
legs of the horse sank through the ice as far as the 
haunches. “ Jesus, Jesus!” cried Basia. 

The beast, with fore-legs still on firm ice, made des- 
perate efforts ; but evidently the pieces on which he was 
resting began to move from under his feet, for he fell 
deeper, and began to groan hoarsely. 

Basia had still time sufficient and presence of mind to 
seize the mane of the horse and reach the unbroken ice 
in front of him. She fell and was wet in the water; but 
rising and feeling firm ground under foot, she knew she 
was saved. She wished to save the horse, and bending 
forward caught the bridle; and going toward the bank 
she pulled it with all her might. 

But the horse sank deeper, could not free even his 
fore-legs to grapple the ice, which was still unmoved. 
The reins were pulled harder every instant; but he sank 
more and more. He began to groan with a voice al- 
most human, baring his teeth the while; his eyes looked 
at Basia with indescribable sadness, as if to say: ‘‘ There 
is no rescue for me, drop the reins ere I drag thee in.” 

There was, in truth, no rescue for him, and Basia had 
to drop the reins. When the horse disappeared beneath 
the ice she went to the bank, sat down under a bush 
without leaves, and sobbed like a child. 

Her energy was thoroughly broken for the moment. 
And besides that, the bitterness and pain which, after 
meeting with people, had filled her heart, overflowed it 
now with still greater force. Everything was against 
her,—uncertain roads, darkness, the elements, men, 
beasts; the hand of God alone had seemed to watch 
over her. In that kind, Fatherly care she had put all 
her childlike trust; but now even that hand failed her. 

What remained to her? Complaint and tears! And 
still she had shown all the valor, all the courage, all the 
endurance which such a poor, weak creature could show. 
Now, see, her horse is drowned—her last hope of res- 
cue, the last plank of salvation, the only living thing 
that was with her! Without the horse she felt power- 
less against the unknown expanse which separated her 
from Hreptyoff, against the pine-woods, ravines and 
steppes ; not only defenseless against the pursuit of man 
and beasts, but she felt far more lonely and deserted 
than before. She wept till tears failed her. Then 
came exhaustion, weariness and a feeling of helpless- 
ness so great that it was almost equal to rest. 

“ Against the will of God I am powerless. I will die 
where Iam.” And she closed her eyes, aforetime so 
bright and joyous, but now hollow and sunken. 

In its own way, though her body was becoming more 
helpless every moment, thought was still throbbing in her 
head like a frightened bird, and her heart was throbbing 
also. She pictured to herself what would happen when 
Azya’s treason and his flight would become known: 
how they would search for her; how they would find 
her at last,—blue, frozen, sleeping the eternal sleep unde~ 
a bush at the river. And all at once she called out : 
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‘Oh, but poor Michael will be in despair! Ei! ei!” 

Then she implored him, saying that it was not her 
fault. ‘ Michael,” said she, putting her arms around 
his neck, mentally, “I did all in my power; but, my 
dear, it was difficult. The Lord God did not will it.” 

And that moment such a heartfelt love for Michael 
possessed her, such a wish even to die near that dear 
head, that, summoning every force she had, she rose 
from the bank and walked on. 

At first it was immensely difficult. Her feet had 
become unaccustomed to walking during the long 
ride; she felt as if she were going on stilts. Happily 
she was not cold; she was even warm enough, for the 
fever had not left her for a moment. 

Sinking in the forest, she went forward persistently, 
remembering to keep the sun on her left hand. It had 
gone, in fact, to the Moldavian side; for it was the 
second half of the day,—perhaps four o’clock. Basia 
cared less now for approaching the Dniester, for it 
seemed to her always that she was beyond Mohiloff. 

“ If I was sure of that; if I knew it!” repeated she, 
raising her blue, inflamed face to the sky. “If some 
beast or some tree would speak and say, ‘ It is a mile to 
Hreptyoff, two miles,’—I might go there perhaps.” 

But the trees were silent; nay, more, they seemed to 
her unfriendly and obstructed the road with their roots. 
Basia stumbled frequently against the knots and curls 
of those roots covered with snow. After a time she 
was burdened unendurably; she threw the warm mantle 
from her shoulders and remained in her single coat. 
Relieving herself in this way, she walked and walked 
still more hurriedly, now stumbling, now falling at times 
in deeper snow. Her fur-lined morocco boots, without 
soles, excellent for riding in a sleigh or on horseback, 
did not protect her feet well against clumps or stones ; 
besides, soaked through repeatedly at crossings and 
kept damp by the warmth of her feet, now inflamed 
from fever, these boots were torn easily in the forest. 

“T will go barefoot to Hreptyoff or to death !” thought 
Basia. A sad smile lighted her face, for she found com- 
fort in this, that she went so enduringly ; and that if she 
should be frozen on the road, Michael would have 
nothing to cast at her memory. 

But when one, two and three hours had passed this 
strength decreased at every step. Gradually the sun 
sank behind the Dniester and, flooding the sky with a 
ruddy twilight, was quenched; the snow took on a 
violet reflection. Then that gold and purple abyss of 
twilight began to grow dark and became narrower every 
moment ; from a sea, covering half the heavens, it was 
changed to a lake, from a lake to a river, from a river 
to a stream, and finally gleaming as a thread of light 
stretched on the west, yielded to darkness. 

Night came. An hour passed. The pine-wood be- 
came black and mysterious; but, unmoved by any 
breath, it was as silent as if it had collected itself and 
were meditating what to do with that poor creature. 

Basia went on continually, catching the air more 
quickly with her parched lips; she fell, too, more fre- 
quently, because of darkness and her lack of strength. 
She had her head turned upward; but not to look for 
the Great Bear, for she had lost altogether the sense of 
position. She went so as to go; she went because very 
clear and sweet visions before death had come. 

For example, the four sides of the wood begin to run 
together quickly, to join and form a room—the room at 
Hreptyoff. Basia is in it; she sees everything clearly. 
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She is not herself to sucha degree that the fever has 
left her suddenly, for the weakness before death has 
overcome it. The visions disappear; presence of mind 
returns, and with it memory. After the fever cold 
seizes her quickly, and goes through her body to the 
bones. The legs bend under her, and she kneels at last 
on the snow before a tree. 

Not the least cloud darkens her mind now. She is 
terribly sorry to lose life, but she knows perfectly that 
she is dying; and, wishing to commend her soul to 
God, she begins to say, in a broken voice: 

“In the name of the Father and the Son 

Suddenly certain strange, sharp, shrill, squeaking 
voices interrupt further prayer; they are disagree- 
able and piercing in the stillness of the night. 

Basia opens her mouth. The question, “‘ What is 
that ?” is dying on her lips. For a moment she places 
her trembling fingers to her face, as if not wishing to 
lend belief, and from her mouth a sudden cry is 
wrested: “O Jesus, O Jesus! Those are the well- 
sweeps ; that is Hreptyoff! O Jesus!” 

Then that being who was dying a little before springs 
up, and panting, trembling, with her eyes full of tears, 
and with swelling bosom runs through the forest, falls, 
rises again, repeating : 

“ They are watering the horses! That is Hreptyoff! 
Those are our well-sweeps! Even to the gate, even to 
the gate! O Jesus! Hreptyoff! Hreptyoff!” 

But here the forest grows thin, the snow-fields open, 
and with them the slope, from which a number of 
glittering eyes are looking on the running Basia. ~ 

But those were not wolves’ eyes—ah, those were 
Hreptyoff windows looking with sweet, bright, and sav- 
ing light! That is the “ fortalice” on the eminence. 

There was still a distance to go, but Basia did not 
know when she passed it. The soldiers standing at the 
gate on the village side did not know her in the darkness. 
She rushed in with her last breath, ran across the square 
near the wells, where the dragoons, returning before a re- 
connoissance, had watered their horses for the night, and 
stood at the door of the main building. ‘The little 
knight and Zagloba were sitting just then astride a bench 
before the fire, and drinking krupnik. They were talk- 
ing of Basia, thinking that she was down there some- 
where, managing in Rashkoff. Both were sad. 

“ God ward off sudden thaws and rains. Should they 
come, He alone knows when she would return,” said 
Zagloba, gloomily. 

“ The winter will hold out yet,” said the little knight; 
“and in eight or ten days I shall be looking toward 
Mohiloff for her every hour.” 

“I wished she had not gone. There is nothing for 
me here without her. If only she comes back in health.” 

With that the door squeaked, and a small, pitiful, 
torn creature, covered with snow, began to pipe plain- 
tively at the threshold: ‘ Michael, Michael!” 

The little knight sprang up, but he was so astonished 
that he stopped where he stood, as if turned to stone; 
he opened his arms, began to blink, and stood still. 

“ Michael !—Azya betrayed—he wanted to carry me 
away; but I fled, and—save—rescue !” 

When she had said this, she tottered and fell as if 
dead, on the floor; Pan Michael sprang forward, and 
cried, shrilly : “ Merciful Christ!” 

But her poor head hung without life on his shoulder. 
Thinking that he held only a corpse in his arms, he 
began to cry: “ Basia is dead!—dead! Rescue!” 
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Revolt of the Daughters......8. A. Crackanthorpe...... Nineteenth Century 

These are the days of strikes. No sooner is one 
happily closed than another, more serious, it may be, 
and farther reaching in its effects, comes up for next 
consideration. A big trade-strike is just ended; another, 
of a totally different complexion, is fast approaching. 
Not everyone possesses the power of reading sky-signs 
aright, yet for months past very large and plain speci- 
mens have been on view. More than one of the public 
prints has beguiled this year’s autumn dullness by open- 
ing its columns to a majority of daughters, who have 
therein detailed their intimate and personal home griev- 
ances. They in their turn have been answered by a 
minority of mothers champing under the sense of the 
burning ingratitude, and more, the general unseemliness 
of their offspring. With a frankness that would be 
indecent, were it not absolutely tragic, both sets of com- 
batants have exposed to a gaping audience their naked 
griefs and unveiled wrongs. When an habitué of Lon- 
don Society, himself a keen observer of manners, is 
heard to remark that this question must be ripe, seeing 
the very large percentage of households where war, 
open or concealed, exists between mothers and daugh- 
ters, it is serious. When a leading London doctor 
confides to a friend that he is much concerned by a new 
phenomenon in his practice, to wit, the frequent presence 
in his waiting-room of mothers broken down in body 
and perplexed in mind over “difficulties” with their 
grown-up daughters, and of daughters come to consult 
him privately whose nerves have “ gone wrong” because, 
as they put their case, they are not “understood” nor 
“sympathized with” by their mothers, this is significant 
indeed. The evil cannot be lightly laughed away as a 
passing trouble, to be speedily cured by marriage in the 
one case and in the other—where the mothers’ inappro- 
priate youthfulness is a chief disturbing cause—by the 
certain grip of relentless old age. For our own part, we 
believe the psychological moment has arrived to probe, 
to diagnose and to prescribe for the hidden disease. 

Let it be granted, for the sake of convenience, 
that the premises above stated are correct and that a 
case is so far proven. With whom does the fault lie ? 
on whose shoulders should rest the main burden of 
responsibility for the dead-lock, if it exists as stated by 
these experts? In this latest strike we will call the 
mothers the employers and the daughters the operatives. 
The capital of the employers is here represented by a 
wide experience, which would carry in its train wisdom, 
far-reaching vision and a balance of patient staying 
power which ought never to be wholly drawn out. The 
operatives bring, as their contribution to the carrying 
out of the existing social contract, youth, vitality, “go,” 
and the muscle strength that enables them to pick them- 
selves up and go home after a deadly encounter, only a 
surface bruise or two the worse, whilst their elder and 
less supple opponent has possibly received wounds 
which, bleeding inwardly, poison the joy of life at its 
purest source. 

For our own part, we are prepared to state frankly at 
the outset that, whilst admitting to the full the provoca- 
tive nature, the egoism, the governing unreasonableness, 
which too often characterize the attitude of the daughters 
during the struggle for supremacy, everything, in fact, 





which goes to form that expressive yet inelegant word 
“tiresome,” we yet find ourselves ranged on the side of 
the younger generation. Let their case be first stated. 
They are young. They are vital. The springs of life, 
the thirst to taste its joys, run very strong in their veins. 
They desire ardently to try things on their own account. 
They long for the “unexpected,” not always the “ prop- 
erly introduced,” still less the “ well accredited” of that 
sage and prudent ambassador their mother. Far from 
them is the desire for things that are wrong in them- 
selves. They have no unwholesome hankering for for- 
bidden fruit. Their individuality is at this moment the 
strongest—and the most inconvenient—thing about them. 
They pray passionately to be allowed to travel ever so 
short a way alone. Should an obstructive pebble lie in 
their path and threaten for a moment to upset their 
youthful equilibrium, they resent hotly the immediate 
application of the hand of a guardian to the small of 
their back. So have we seen a rebellious baby, just 
able to run, hit out impotently, but with deadly intent, 
at the over-conscious nurse, who stood by ready to 
“save” it from that wholesome tumble provided by a 
wise nature as experience-lesson. Girls want to make 
their own minor mistakes and not to be strictly limited 
by unwritten law to producing feeble imitations of their 
mothers’ best copies. And why not, since mistakes have 
to be made? No one is worth a thought who has not 
made them, and he, or she, who has lost the capacity 
for their manufacture, as an occasional indulgence, is 
far on towards old age. ‘To look upon trivial errors, 
whether of speech, manner or action, as anathema 
maranatha—and this is the real bogey of the good 
mother—is but to make complacent display of her own 
limited intelligence. Other and graver plaints has the 
daughter—plaints which, perhaps, she has never actually 
formulated, but of the existence of which she is intensely 
sub-conscious. Does uncongenial atmosphere go for 
nothing as a shaping influence? What of the suffering 
of a girl on whom tricksy Nature, or some remote 
ancestress, has bestowed a romantic, gypsy-minded per- 
sonality and who finds herself in a well-ordered and 
accurately balanced entourage where this side of her— 
a side she can no more help than the color of her hair 
or the shape of her nose—is conscientiously repressed, 
disapproved of and ignored ? 

We have of late years elected to educate everybody, 
our daughters included. Girton and Newnham, the 
“halls,” and all kinds of minor establishments of a like 
kind fill the land. ‘ Higher Education,” “ University 
Extension,” are common form, whilst diplomas of pro- 
ficiency—not, be it observed, of efficiency—are more 
plentiful than were blackberries last year. The attempt 
to open wide the doors one side the house, and to her- 
metically close them the other, is a trifle illogical, and no 
one but politicians anxious to buy votes and not eager to 
pay the full price, or women who demand heaven and 
earth at the same moment, would make such an attempt. 
Wisely or foolishly—it is yet an open question—we 
have said that our daughters are to know. They, in 
their turn, insist that they shall be allowed the free use 
of the weapon with which we ourselves have furnished 
them. Are they to be blamed for this? It is not so 
usual now as it was twenty years ago for the head of a 
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middle-class household to cheerfully spend a thousand 
pounds or more on each boy’s training, first at a public 
school, then at a university, to “fit him for taking his 
place in the world,” whilst his daughters, were they many 
or few, had to put up with equal shares in the talents of 
one lady with the indulgence of occasional snap-shots at 
music and dancing masters. The injustice of his pro- 
ceeding is, at this time of day, more visible to the naked 
eye, though we fear the practice is not altogether obso- 
lete. For our own part we have no hesitation in saying 
that the girl who sees her brothers equipped for any 
professions they may choose, whilst she herself is con- 
fined to the single one of marriage, is a really ill-used 
person. Marriage is the best profession for a woman ; 
we all know and acknowledge it; but, for obvious 
reasons, all women cannot enter its strait and narrow 
gate. When the moment comes in which the daughter 
sees clearly that success for her, if it comes at all, must 
come on other lines, and that the sense of modest achieve- 
ment alone gives zest and fire to life, can it be gain- 
said that if she then goes to her father and says, ‘“ Give 
me a portion, a fraction of what you have laid out on 
Dick and Tom, to enable me to make my experiment, 
to try to do my little bit of world’s work,” and he refuses 
her on the score that a woman’s place is entirely at home 
till she is called higher by a husband, she has a very real 
grievance indeed ? 

So far, and it is a long way, in their plea for a larger 
liberty, not license—the liberty that claims the right to 
be an individual as well as a daughter—we are entirely 
with the girls in their revolt. Justice, however, now 
demands that the mirror should be presented to them 
with a stern command that they do take a long look 
therein. It will not be a beautiful vision that will meet 
their gaze. For inner barrenness of spirit, manifesting 
itself in ugly outside action, few things can match the 
ruthless young daughter pulling her own way against her 
mother, and generally getting it too. She is, by reason 
of her youth, perfectly insensible to, absolutely regard- 
less of, the agony she is causing and the wounds she is 
inflicting. For the time being she presents to the obser- 
ver a curious mental compound of which the funda- 
mental basis is egoism. Such imagination as she pos- 
sesses is so self-centred, its light so turned on the point 
she desires either to secure or to avoid, that it stands 
her in no stead at all as an illuminator of her own or 
others people’s conduct. During this state she distinctly 
becomes that hideous product, a non-human “ thing,” 
governed only by its own innate stubbornness (this a 
quality, by the way, too often pinnacle-placed by women 
of all ages, who christen it firmness, and then chant 
secret psalms in its honor). 

“Ce n’est que le premier pas qui cofite” is a fiction 
familiar to most of us. We have often found, to our 
cost, that bad as was the first step, those that come after 
were a hundred-fold darker and more slippery. So will 
it be with the New Strike. “ Flags are Flying,” Bjérn- 
son’s title, becomes now very apt. The tomtom is 
heard at the street-corners calling out the younger levies, 
who answer in glad haste ; whilst far away in upper 
chambers sit the legitimate rulers of the rebels in deep 
consultation—anxious, waiting, determined. No wonder 
they wear a care-lined air. For in their souls they know 
full well that whatever the results may be—whoever 
stands or whoever falls—the responsibility of the situation 
is their own. A little more magnanimity, a larger sense 
of the rights of the individual, although the individual 
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in question be that sacred product their own daughter, a 
little more of that most difficult of all forms of altruism, 
the tucking-in of their own skirts to make room for the 
new-comers, and the present deadlock would never have 
arisen at all. This is their burden, and a pretty heavy 
one it proves. ‘They would not be the mothers of their 
own daughters if they were deficient in stubbornness. 
Watch them as they sit round the table with tightened 
lips and mouths that have a comic resemblance to the 
steel-clasped bag of our youth—how viciously it used to 
snap!—note the angry sparkle in their eyes, and then 
marvel at the thought that in spite of all the outward 
show of righteous wrath these women are in their hearts 
enduring torture of remorse for neglected opportunities. 

Can it be denied that mothers are oftentimes mortally 
stupid? Their intentions are, indeed, excellent, but 
only to supply another illustration of the proverb. For 
stupid it is not to recognize facts and tendencies, which, 
after all, are but facts in their first stage; still more 
stupid is it when to ignore them is no longer possible, 
not to admit their consideration frankly, and to let con- 
duct be guided, nay, altered thereby. Principles make 
excellent consulting physicians, but it would fare ill 
with many of us in the affairs of life were we to be 
deprived of those useful general practitioners, tact and 
expediency. Let mothers, especially “good” mothers, 
practice in secret the art of contemplating their daugh- 
ters as part of a vast “collective” youth, and not as 
highly specialized young females on whom no wind is to 
blow roughly, whose ears are to be stuffed with medi- 
cated cotton-wool, and whose sight is to be ever safe- 
guarded by good substantial blinkers well tied on by 
the prudent parent. Let us again protect ourselves by 
repeating that we are not writing of girls in their teens, 
but of women turned twenty. With sons this course 
has to be taken, as every mother of sons knows. Often 
the lesscn is bitter and hard, but the wiser and more 
catholic the woman, the quicker she will be in mastering 
it. Her best-loved son must have his wanderjahre. She 
cannot hold him back. She can only gaze after his 
retreating form from the watchtower of her love; too 
often he departs with never a backward glance at her. 
But in her heart a silent witness speaketh, telling her to 
have patience, for he will return in the end. Why not 
allow the possibility that nice girls, well-disposed girls, 
may also desire a mild sort of wanderjahre period, dur- 
ing which they, too, want not to break fences, but to 
get occasional glimpses of the landscape beyond the 
family domain? Blunders not a few they may make, 
but not of the kind that need be counted with. The 
far-seeing mother will consent to sit a quiet and smiling 
spectator when her daughter ventures on small, or even 
comparatively big, social experiments. She will not 
employ her leisure moments in crushing every trouble- 
some symptom of individuality, nor in flat-ironing the sur- 
face creases that-may from time to time appear. She will 
be slow to blame and quick to praise. A saving sense of 
humor, if the gods have smiled at her birth, will help 
her greatly, for we do not for a moment pretend that 
this will be the happiest or most careless period of the 
mother’s reign. But if she has made a friend of her 
girl in childhood—and it is vain to think this can be 
done later on—nothing will really come between them. 
Yet, after all, in any collision between them, her suffer- 
ing is a hundred times acuter than that of her daughter, 
for, unfortunately, women are addicted to feeling more 
and not less as they grow older, and if, as has been well 
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said, in every contest only one of the combatants is 
booted and spurred, it must be admitted that more often 
than not these advantages remain with the daughter. 

Once, a mother, Celtic and nervous edged, suffering 
from fricton with her elder daughter, Saxon and stolid, 
addressed herself in her tribulation to the sage of the 
household, who happened in this instance to be its 
youngest member, aged fourteen. ‘“ Mother,” said the 
child, after listening sympathetically to the plaint, “do 
you think you love Mary quite enough? She needs 
loving.” ‘Thus out of the mouth of the babe and suck- 
ling dropped the word of truth which furnishes a key to 
part, though by no means to the whole, of the situation. 
So much for the lighter aspects; when we come to the 
other and graver side, it is, we fear, a serious indict- 
ment, that many mothers have to meet. We would ask 
them what have been the methods they have chosen by 
which to rear and train their difficult young? How 
much personal time, personal influence, and personal 
effort have they expended on the task during the critical 
years which lie between ten and seventeen—the only 
moulding time in a girl’s life? Would thirty hours in 
a week cover it? Would twenty ? Would ten? Have 
they not rather—we write of the majority—selected from 
the very moment of birth the very best outside help they 
could obtain, beginning with the certificated wet-nurse 
and ending with the diplomaed lady who, for a hundred 
a year, undertakes the herculean task of administering 
tongues and social wisdom in equal doses to her charges, 
the mothers themselves falling the while into the sin 
that most easily besets them—namely, that of overlook- 
ing the work instead of bearing a hand in it? 

When, if ever, did real friendship between them and 
their daughters begin ? What are the guiding principles 
of conduct they have been careful to instill—no, to get 
instilled—into them during the few years when alone 
the process is easy of accomplishment ? And, lastly, in 
every conflict of opinion that may have arisen since, 
what has been the true motive at the back which under- 
lies their disapprobation and commands both the quan- 
tity and the quality of their frowns? The moment has 
come for the secrets of the maternal heart to be disclosed. 
Is it not true that the marriage “ ring” is the governing 
authority which the mothers acknowledge and obey, 
although not for a moment will they admit it? The 
things that make or mar a girl’s chances there are the 
mother’s realities. We believe that the mother we des- 
cribe would prefer her daughter to steal spoons (she 
would carefully return them next morning) to her com- 
mitting any social misdemeanor, of no moment what- 
ever, which should militate against these chances. 





The Decline of Marriage Westminster Budget 

Men do not marry nowadays. So everybody tells us. 
And I suppose we may therefore conclude, by a simple 
act of inference, that women in turn don’t marry either. 
It takes two, of course, to make a quarrel—or a mar- 
riage. Why isthis? “Young people nowadays want 
to begin where their fathers left off.” ‘‘ Men are made 
so comfortable at present in their clubs.” ‘“ College- 
bred girls have no taste for housekeeping.” ‘“ Rents 
are so high and manners so luxurious.” Good heavens, 
what silly trash, what puerile nonsense! Are we all 
little boys and girls, I ask you, that we are to put one 
another off with such transparent humbug? Here we 
have to deal with a primitive instinct—the profoundest 
and deepest-seated instinct of humanity, save only the 
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instincts of food and drink and of self-preservation. 
Man, like all other animals, has two main functions: to 
feed his own organism, and to reproduce his species. 
Ancestral habit leads him, when mature, to choose 
himself a mate—because he loves her. It drives him, 
it urges him, it goads him irresistibly. If this profound 
impulse is really lacking to-day in any large part of our 
race, there must be some correspondingly profound and 
adequate reason for it. Don’t let us deceive ourselves 
with shallow platitudes which may do for drawing-rooms. 
This is philosophy, even though post-prandial. Let us 
try to take a philosophic view of the question at issue, 
from the point of vantage of a biological outlook. 
Before you begin to investigate the cause of a pheno- 
menon, “ quelconque,” ’tis well to decide whether the 
phenomenon itself is there to investigate. Taking 
society throughout—not in the sense of those “ forty 
families” to which the term is restricted by Lady Charles 
Beresford—I doubt whether marriage is much out of 
fashion. Statistics show a certain decrease, it is true, 
but not an alarming one. Among the laboring classes, 
I imagine men, and also women, still wed pretty fre- 
quently. When people say, “ Young men won’t marry 
nowadays,” they mean young men in a particular stratum 
of society, roughly bounded by a silk hat on Sundays. 
Now, when you and I were young, (I take it for granted 
that you and I are approaching the fifties,) young men 
did marry; even within this restricted area, ’twas their 
wholesome way in life to form an attachment early with 
some nice girl in their own set, and to start at least with 
the idea of marrying her. Toward that goal they 
worked; for that end they endured and sacrificed many 
things. True, even then, the long engagement was the 
rule; but the long engagement itself meant some per- 
sistent impulse, some strong impetus marriagewards. 
The desire of the man to make this woman his own, the 
longing to make this woman happy—normal and healthy 
endowments of our race—had still much driving-power. 
Nowadays, I seriously think I observe in most young 
men of the middle class around me a distinct and dis- 
astrous weakening of the impulse. They don’t fall in 
love as frankly, as honestly, as irretrievably as they used 
to do. They shilly-shally, they pick and choose, they 
discuss, they criticise. ‘They say themselves these futile 
foolish things about the club, and the flat, and the cost of 
living. They believe in Malthus. Fancya young man 
who believes in Malthus! They seem in no hurry at all 
to get married. But thirty or forty years ago, young 
men used to rush by blind instinct into the toils of 
matrimony—because they couldn’t help themselves. 
Such Laodicean lukewarmness betokens in the class 
which exhibits it a weakening of impulse. That weaken- 
ing of impulse is really what we have to account for. 
Young men of a certain type don’t marry, because— 
they are less of young men than formerly. Wild ani- 
mals in confinement seldom propagate their kind. Only 
a few caged birds will continue their species. Whatever 
upsets the balance of the organism in an individual or a 
race tends first of all to affect the rate of reproduction. 
Civilize the red man, and he begins to decrease at once 
in numbers. Turn the Sandwich Islands into a trad- 
ing community and the native Hawaiian refuses forth- 
with to give hostages to fortune. Tahiti is dwindling. 
From the moment the Tasmanians were taken to Nor- 
folk Island, not a single Tasmanian baby was born. 
The Jesuits made a model community of Paraguay ; 
but they altered the habits of the Paraguayans so fast 
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that the reverend fathers, who were, of course, them- 
selves celibates, were compelled to take strenuous and 
even grotesque measures to prevent the complete and 
immediate extinction of their converts. ,Other cases in 
abundance I might quote and I would; but I limit 
myself to these. They suffice to exhibit the general 
principle involved; any grave upset in the conditions of 
life affects first and at once the fertility of a species. 

“ But colonists often increase with rapidity.” Ay, 
marry, do they, where the conditions of life are easy. 
At the present day most colonists go to fairly civilized 
regions; they are transported to their new home by 
steamboat and railway; they find for the most part more 
abundant provender and more wholesome surroundings 
than in their native country. There is no real upset. 
Better food and easier life, as Herbert Spencer has 
shown, result (other things equal) in increased fertility. 
His chapters on this subject in the Principles of Bio- 
logy should be read by everybody who pretends to talk 
on questions of population. But in new and difficult 
colonies the increase is slight. Whatever compels 
greater wear and tear of the nervous system proves 
inimical to the reproductive function. The strain and 
stress of co-ordination with novel circumstances and 
novel relations affect most injuriously the organic 
balance. The African negro has long been accustomed 
to agricultural toil and to certain simple arts in his own 
country. Transported to the West Indies and the 
United States, he found life no harder than of old, if 
not, indeed easier. Iie had abundant food, protection, 
security, a kind of labor for which he was well adapted. 
Instead of dying out, therefore, he was fruitful, and 
multiplied and replenished the earth amazingly. But the 
Red Indian, caught blatant in the hunting stage, refused 
to be tamed, and could not swallow civilization. He 
pined and dwined and decreased in his “ reservation.” 
The change was too great, too abrupt, too brusque. 
The papoose before long became an extinct animal. 

Is not the same thing true of the middle class of Eng- 
land ? Civilization and its marks have come too quickly 
upon us. ‘The strain and stress of correlating and co- 
ordinating the world we live in are getting too much for 
us. Railways, telegraphs, the penny post, the latest 
edition, have played havoc at last with our nervous 
systems. We are always on the stretch, rushing and 
tearing perpetually. We bolt our breakfasts; we catch 
the train or bus by the skin of our teeth, to rattle us 
into the city; we run down to Scotland or over to Paris on 
business; we lunch in Lendon and dine in Glasgow, 
Belfast or Calcutta. (Excuse imagination.) The tape 
clicks perpetually in our ears the last quotation in Eries; 
the telephone rings us up at inconvenient moments. 
Something is always happening somewhere to disturb 
our equanimity ; we tear open the Times with feverish 
haste, to learn that Argentines or Jabez Balfour have 
fallen, that Matabeleland has been painted red, that 
shares have gone up, or gone down, or evaporated. 
Life is one turmoil of excitement and bustle. Finan- 
cially, ’tis a series of dissolving views ; personally, ’tis a 
rush; socially, ’tis a mosaic of deftly-fitted engagements. 
Drop out one piece, and you can never replace it. 

The first generation after Stephenson and the Rocket 
pulled through with it somehow. They inherited the 
sound constitutions of the men who sat on rustic seats 
in the gardens of the twenties. The second generation 
—that’s you and me—felt the strain of it more severely; 
new machines had come in to make life still more com- 
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plicated: sixpenny telegrams, Bell and Edison, sub- 
marine cables, evening papers, perturbations pouring in 
from all sides incessantly; the suburbs growing, the 
hubbub increasing, Metropolitan railways, trams, bicy- 
cles innumerable: but natheless we still endured, and 
presented the world all the same with a third generation. 
That third generation—ah me! there comes the pity of 
it! One fancies the impulse to marry and rear a 
family has wholly died out of it. It seems to have died 
out most in the class where the strain and stress are 
greatest. I don’t think young men of that class to-day 
have the same feelings towards women of their sort as 
formerly. Nobody, I trust, will mistake me for a “ lau- 
dator temporis acti”: in most ways, the modern young 
man is a vast improvement on you and me at twenty-five. 
But I believe there is really among young men in towns 
less chivalry, less devotion, less romance than there used 
tobe. That, I take it, is the true reason why young men 
don’t marry. With certain classes and in certain places 
a primitive instinct of our race has weakened. I think 
the present crisis in the English marriage market is‘due, 
not to clubs or the comfort of bachelor quarters, but to 
the cumulative effect of nervous over-excitement. 





Children of the State in Australia............. Philadelphia Medical Times 

Australia is a continent without an orphanage, a 
country without an orphan. Each waif is taken to a 
receiving-house, where it is cared for, until a country 
home is found. The local volunteer societies canvass 
their neighborhoods, and send to the Children’s Com- 
mittee of the Destitute Board the names and circum- 
stances of such families as they have found where chil- 
dren may be placed. The Children’s Committee selects 
that home which it judges is best adapted to the devel- 
opment and care of the child in question. No child is 
placed in a family so poor that the child might suffer 
hardship. ‘The foster-parents receive a sum averaging 
$1.25 per week for the care of the child, and for proper 
clothing. When of school-age, the child must be in 
school. The local volunteer committee looks after its 
care and culture, and zealous neighbors often assist in 
watching the growth and education of these happy 
children. When the child is fourteen years old he be- 
gins to work. His earnings are placed in the Postal 
Savings-Bank, and at seventeen or eighteen he goes 
out into the world, an independent man. The State, 
at an expense of less than $70 a year, has raised a 
man or woman to contribute to its wealth, and pre- 
vented the manufacture of a criminal and the expense 
of courts, prisons and reformatories. It may seem 
strange that Australia, Tasmania and New Zealand 
have so far outstripped us in this humane, charitable 
and economic work of child-saving and the prevention 
of disease. In our cities the slaughter of children in 
“ institutions ” still goes on, the growth of our defective 
and criminal class still increases, the calls upon the 
thrifty and humane still grow importunate, but we are 
unwilling to learn. It were better to recognize at once, 
that, as civilization advances, the functions of the State 
must advance into new fields. Hope lies only in ex- 
tending political activity. Two women, Miss Clark 
and Miss Catherine Spence, destroyed the orphan 
asylums of Australasia, robbed the continent of its 
orphans and saved these colonies from a horde of 
criminals and dependents. Some good man or woman 
must raze every orphan asylum and “home” in the 
United States to the ground. We have outlived them. 
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Cradle of the Deep..... Emma H. Willard..... Early Prose (Harper) 
Rocked in the cradle of the deep, 
I lay me down in peace to sleep ; 
Secure I rest upon the wave, 
For Thou, O Lord! hast power to save. 
I know Thou wilt not slight my call, 
For Thou dost mark the sparrow’s fall; 
And calm and peaceful shall I sleep, 
Rocked in the cradle of the deep. 


When in the dead of night I lie 
And gaze upon the trackless sky, 
The star-bespangled heavenly scroll, 
The boundless waters as they roll, — 
I feel Thy wondrous power to save 
From perils of the stormy wave: 
Rocked in the cradle of the deep, 

I calmly rest and soundly sleep. 


And such the trust that still were mine, 
Though stormy winds swept o’er the brine, 
Or though the tempest’s fiery breath 
Roused me from sleep to wreck and death. 
In ocean cave still safe with Thee 

The germ of immortality ! 

And calm and peaceful shall I sleep, 
Rocked in the cradle of the deep. 


Cavalry Song.... Rossiter E. Raymond....Revolutionary Ballads (Putnam) 


Our bugles sound gayly. To horse and away ! 
And over the mountains breaks the day; 
Then ho! brothers, ho! for the ride or the fight, 


And whether we fight or whether we fall 

By sabre-stroke or rifle-ball, 

The hearts of the free will remember us yet, 
And our country, our country will never forget. 


Then mount and away! let the coward delight 

To be lazy all day and safe all night; 

Our joy is a charger flecked with foam, 

And the earth is our bed and the saddle our home ; 
And whether we fight or whether we fall 
By sabre-stroke or rifle-ball, 
The hearts of the free will remember us yet, 
And our country, our country will never forget ! 


See yonder the ranks of the traitorous foe, 
And bright in the sunshine bayonets glow ! 
Breathe a prayer, but no sigh for what you would fight; 
Then charge! with a will, boys, God for the right ! 
And whether we fight or whether we fall 
By sabre-stroke or rifle-ball, 
The hearts of the free will remember us yet, 
And our country, our country will never forget ! 


We have gathered again the red laurels of war ; 

We have followed the traitors fast and far; 

But some who rose gayly this morn with the sun 

Lie bleeding and pale on the field they have won ! 
But whether we fight or whether we fall 
By sabre-stroke or rifle-ball, 
The hearts of the free will remember us yet, 
And our country, our country will never forget ! 








There are deeds to be done ere we slumber to-night ! 


Compensatien «0.05002 9900+0008 Frances R. Havergal..........++++ Compensation and Other Poems (Randolph) 


O the compensating springs! O the balancings of life, 

Hidden away in the workings under the seeming strife! 

Slowing the fret and the friction, weighting the whirl and the force, 
Evolving the truest power from each unconscious source. 


How shall we gauge the whole, who can only guess a part? 

How can we read the life, when we cannot spell the heart? 

How shall we measure another, we who can never know, 

From the juttings above the surface, the depth of the vein below. 


Even our present way is known to ourselves alone, 

Height and abyss and torrent, flower and thorn and stone; 
But we gaze on another’s path as a far-off mountain scene, 
Scanning the outlined hills, but never the vales between. 


How shall we judge their present, we who have never seen 
That which is past for ever, and that which might have been? 
Measuring by ourselves, unwise indeed are we, 

Measuring what we now by what we can hardly see. 


Ah! if we knew it all we should surely understand 

That the balance of sorrow and joy is held with an even hand, 
That the scale of success or loss shall never overflow, 

And that compensation is twined with the lot of high and low. 


The easy path in the lowland hath little of grand or new, 

But a toilsome ascent leads on to a wide and glorious view; 

Peopled and warm is the valley, lonely and chill the height, 

But the peak that is nearer the storm-cloud is nearer the stars of light. 


Launch on the foaming stream that bears along like a dart,— 

There is danger of rapid and rock, there is tension of muscle and heart; 
Glide on the easy current, monotonous, calm and slow, 

You are spared the quiver and strain in the safe quiet flow. 


O the sweetness that dwells in a harp of many strings, 

While each, all vocal with love, in tuneful harmony rings! 

But O, the wail and the discord, when one and another is rent 
Tensionless, broken or lost, from the cherished instrument. 


For rapture of love is linked with the pain or fear of loss, 


And the hand that takes the crown must ache with many a cross; 
” 
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Yet he who hath never a conflict, hath never a victor’s palm, 
And only the toilers know the sweetness of rest and calm. 


Only between the storms can the Alpine traveller know 
Transcendent glory of clearness, marvels of gleam and glow; 

‘Had he the brightness unbroken of cloudless summer days, 

This had been dimmed by the dust and the veil of a brooding haze. 


Who would dare the choice, either or both to know, 

The finest quiver of joy or the agony-thrill of woe? 

Never the exquisite pain, then never the exquisite bliss, 

For the heart that is dull to that can never be strung to this. 


Great is the pearl of toil if the glory or gain be great; 
Never an earthly gift without responsible weight ; 
Never a treasure without a following shade of care; 
Never a power without the lurk of a subtle snare. 


For the swift is not the safe, and the sweet is not the strong; 
The smooth is not the short, and the keen is not the long; 
The much is not the most, and the wide is not the deep; 
And the flow is never a spring, when the ebb is only neap. 


Then hush! oh, hush! for the Father knowest what thou knowest not, 
The need and the thorn and the shadow linked with the fairest lot; 
Knows the wisest exemption from many an unseen snare, 

Knows what will keep thee nearest, knows what thou couldst not bear. 


Hush! oh, hush! for the Father portioneth as He wil!, 
To all his beloved children, and shall they not be still? 
Is not His will the wisest, is not His choice the best? 
And in perfect acquiescence is there not perfect rest? 


Hush! oh, hush, for the Father, whose ways are true and just, 
Knoweth and careth and loveth, and waits for thy perfect trust; 
The cup He is slowly filling shall be full to the brim, 

In infinite compensations forever be found in him. 


Hush! oh, hush! for the Father hath fullness of joy in store, 
Treasures of power and wisdom, and pleasures for evermore ; 
Blessing and honor and glory, endless, infinite bliss ;— 

Child of His love and His choice, oh, canst thou not wait for this? 


The Bells of San Blas........- Henry W. Longfeilow........ Poems 


What say the Bells of San Blas 

To the ships that southward pass 
From the harbor of Mazatlan? 

To them it is nothing more 

Than the sound of the surf on the shore,— 
Nothing more to master or man. 


But to me, a dreamer of dreams, 
To whom what is and what seems 
Are often one and the same,— 
The Bells of San Blas to me, 
Have a strange, wild melody, 
And are something more than a name. 


For bells are the voice of the church; 
They have tones that touch and search 
The hearts of young and old; 

One sound to all, yet each 
Lends a meaning to their speech, 
And the meaning is manifold. 


They are a voice of the Past, 
Of an age that is fading fast, 
Of a power austere and grand; 
When the flag of Spain unfurled 
Its folds o’er this western world, 
And the priest was lord of the land. 


The chapel that once looked down 
On the little seaport town 
Has crumbled into the dust ; 
And on oaken beams below 
The bells swing to and fro, 
And are green with mould and rust. 


‘¢Is, then, the old faith dead,” 
They say, ‘‘ and in its stead 
Is some new faith proclaimed, 


That we are forced to remain 
Naked to sun and rain, 
Unsheltered and ashamed ? 


‘Once in our tower aloof 
We rang over wall and roof 
Our warnings and our complaints, 
And round about us there 
The white doves filled the air, 
Like the white souls of the saints. 


‘‘ The saints! Ah, have they grown 
Forgetful of their own ? 
Are they asleep or dead 
That open to the sky 
Their ruined Missions lie, 
No longer tenanted ? 


** Oh, bring us back once more 
The vanished days of yore, 
When the world with faith was filled ; 
Bring back the fervid zeal, 
The hearts of fire and steel, 
The hands that believe and build. 


‘* Then from our tower again 
We will send over land and main 
Our voices of command, 
Like exiled kings who return 
To their thrones, and the people learn 
That the priest is lord of the land!” 


O, Bells of San Blas, in vain 
Ye call back the Past again ! 
The Past is deaf to your prayer: 
Out of the shadows of night 
The world rolls into light ; 
It is daybreak everywhere. 
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VANITY FAIR: FADS, FOIBLES AND FASHIONS 





Boudoir in Transit.........06000. A Toiletin aTrain.........+++- London Truth 

The other day, far off in the country, I got into a 
railway compartment in which there was only one per- 
son—a lady. Inthe course of the journey to town I 
witnessed the operation of a face and head toilet so per- 
fect in its way that I felt as it went forward what a nice 
subject it would be to write about. The lady struck me 
as being a petite bourgeoise on an adventure bound. I 
took her to be thirty-five, but she might have passed for 
ten years younger, and was one of those women of whom 
the French say that “ they are only the age they look.” 
So few traces were on her visage of the flatness and 
tedium of highly genteel bringing-up and living that I 
concluded she was not of la créme. Her hat, a black 
and wide-brimmed Tuscan one, was trimmed with 
feathers, and sat jauntily on a head of thick light-brown 
hair, that went curling and waving about, and was of 
the texture of floss silk. The curls were so arranged as 
to show that they were no product of art, but grew out 
of the scalp. The figure was one to set off to advantage 
the clothes it wore, and was corseted in a way to con- 
fine the waist merely, and to give relief and freedom to 
the bust. There was nothing particularly noticeable in 
the materials of the garments; but was not la science du 
chiffon displayed in the arrangement of folds and frill- 
ings? As to the countenance, it was singularly agree- 
able, it having at once a soft and a piquant expression, 
and making one feel that there was a deal of life behind 
it. The features were well porportioned, but the nose 
had a touch of irregularity. This, howeyer, was not a 
defect, it being in keeping with a beautifully-formed 
mouth of the cherry-ripe sort. A fine full forehead, fair 
and smooth, and speaking dark eyes, showed that the 
lady was no fool. She was unveiled, and had on gloves 
the worse for the smut and dust that found their way 
into our compartment. 

Nearly an hour and a half passed in the heat of a 
broiling afternoon. Our compartment felt like a Turk- 
ish bath, and had the same effect on the skin. The lady 
read the supplements of newspapers, which are gener- 
ally filled with stories and chit-chat. I was deep in a 
novel when not engaged in watching her, for she had 
excited my curiosity. I had noticed a collection of 
objects in repoussé silver attached to her girdle. They 
were expensive, and, seeming to be toys for grown-up 
people, it did not occur to me that they were the objets 
d’utilité which they turned out to be. We'draw nigh to 
Paris. ‘The lady suddenly took out of her pocket a sil- 
ver box of pearl powder, and a case mirror of the same 
metal. She then undid from the girdle what I should 
have taken for a flask of smelling-salts, also encased in 
silver. It held a pate d’amande soap, which could be 
applied with a camel’s-hair pencil, that lay as if it were 
a pencil in a silver tube. A small basin of impervious 
linen, that was folded up and hidden under the porte 
bouquet of a sheaf of roses, was in turn forthcoming. 
Concealed among the flowers was also an india-rubber 
flask, filled with water. It amused me to note how 
ingeniously this utensil was stowed away, the neck being 
in the stalks of the flowers and the balloon part upper- 
most, and masked with the delicate foliage and tendrils 
of the vine. The lady had pinned to her petticoat a 
small square of bath-towel, the size of a pocket-hand- 


kerchief. Having set her toilet utensils on the seat 
before her, she examined every bit of her face carefully 
in the tiny mirror. This done, she raised carefully the 
curls that clustered over her forehead, and pouring out 
water in the basin, lathered her face and proceeded to 
wash it. The only words she uttered during the whole 
journey were spoken here. “It’s distilled water, the 
best water for the skin when one uses soap.” With 
what minute care she washed, attending particularly to 
the eyelids and nostrils. The drying process was not 
less minutely gone through. 

I was, as the lady operated, reminded of the elegant 
daintiness of a cat when it washes its face with its paws. 
On being washed, she took from the silver objects sus- 
pended from the girdle a small case-comb, and passed 
it through the short, fine front hair which she had pushed 
back. It was then ready to be curled round her fingers. 
An R. A. might have done worse than watch how she 
manipulated these little curls so as to throw them into a 
wild grace, and to give value to the charming forehead, 
and piquancy to the physiognomy. Instinct alone, I 
should say, prompted the fingers as they worked lightly 
with the silky hair. Next, the face having had time to dry 
well, the lady dusted it with the poudre de riz, wiping 
the powder well off near the ears, and more gently far- 
ther towards the front of the face. It was allowed to 
remain thickest near the nose, though still not thick. 
The little she left was really an improvement, and made 
her resemble a pastel of Latour. Somehow it brought her 
face more into harmony with the fla-fla of her frillings, 
and cleared off just a soupgon of provincial style. She 
was not yet done. I had noticed what had seemed to 
me a large, old-fashioned watch hanging from the girdle, 
and thought what a good effect its antique air had on 
this modern person. It simply contained a small coiled 
up taper, a few small implements for manicure purposes, 
a tiny pair of tongs such as Spaniards use as cigarette- 
holders, a glass tube of carmine, and another of what 
seemed gum-water. In short it held quite an arsenal of 
war implements for a beauty. 

Care had been taken in the poudre de riz phase with 
the toilet of the eyelids and crows’-feet that were just 
beginning to appear. They, and the flesh of the cheeks 
near mouth and chin, alone betrayed the thirty-five 
years. Well, the taper was lighted, and one of the 
small implements examined and discarded for a simple 
hairpin, the rounded end of which was held over the 
flame until it was well covered with lampblack, when it 
was applied with a strong, quick, dexterous touch to the 
root of each eyebrow, care being taken to keep well in 
the middle. Thus applied, the mark made with the 
hairpin was hidden in the somewhat scattered hair of 
the brows, and did not show on the white skin. One 
must have seen the lampblack put on to have been 
aware of it, so discreet was the application. Indeed, 
discretion characterized the use which had been made 
of all the different aids to nature. The carmine was 
rubbed in dry on the cartilage dividing the nostrils, and 
but a mere trace of it was suffered to remain. It im- 
proved the nose by giving it more definiteness. A faint 
touch was also applied with a wee chamois scrubbing- 
brush to the eyelids. Finally, that survival of lovely 
woman’s slavery, and now her means of ambush, the 
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veil, was donned to blend of course, and tone down any 
little crudities that had remained. It was new, of soft 
black net, and being fastened on the wide brim of the 
hat, stood out well, in covering the whole face from the 
upper part. Its ends were dexterously twisted at the 
back of the head, to give it asmart, shapely air. There 
was a small parcel on the seat containing new gloves 
and shoes, both of which proved neat fits, and were 
perfect in their different ways. An old pair of shoes 
were taken off and thrown out of the window, and the 
new pair well twisted backwards and forwards until they 
were quite supple when slipped on. 

A final touch had yet to be given. A lace-edged 
lawn pocket-handkerchief that lay in a cardboard box 
(which in turn disappeared from the window with the 
dirty gloves of the early part of the journey) was folded 
fanwise, and the central point stuck in a Swiss ceinture 
which held in a loose corsage at the waist. This last 
detail gave indescribable piquancy and freshness to the 
costume. We got to Paris. Somebody was waiting. 
I knew him by appearance. He was a prefect who had, 
the papers next day stated, “just come to town to con- 
fer with M. Dupuy about the elections.” The lady had 
come to meet him. Probably, as she took not so much 
as a dressing-case with her, servants and others about 
her in her provincial home would have thought she had 
only gone a few stations off, to spend the day with some 
neighborly family. She descended from the train with 
the lightness of a bird. The prefect was respectfully 
empressé, but he could not help backing a few steps and 
exclaiming, ‘‘What a witch you are, to be so fresh-look- 
ing and elégante, after that eighty miles’ journey in a 
railway-carriage, and not a train de luxe either!” 
Thought I, “ You innocent man!” A neat brougham 
that was waiting whisked them away, he carrying 
the bouquet, and suspecting nothing of the water-flask 
and linen basin that were hidden in it. 





Costly Jewels and Their Owners......... J. Laird Wilson........ Once a Week 

There is probably no country in which the passion for 
personal adornment is more strongly developed than in 
these United States. Time was—and that not so long 
ago—when jewelry of a costly kind was but rarely 
seen on this side of the Atlantic. When seen it was gener- 
ally becoming, because it set off cultured beauty. It 
was confined to the one sex. Of late years, however, 
there has been a marked change. Jewelry has become 
corhmon—so common that the brilliants have ceased to 
dazzle or astonish. On great occasions the display of 
jewelry made by American ladies is not surpassed in the 
highest circles and the most famous reunions in Europe. 
In London and Paris, American beauty is as marked, by 
costly adornment, as that of the proudest and most 
ancient aristocracy ; and in those centers no visitors are 
made more welcome by the great dealers than American 
ladies and their escorts. 

The passion for adornment, especially on the part of 
the fair sex, is as old as the race—at least, as the means 
and the opportunity; and its indulgence has always 
accompanied and been more or less proportioned to 
growing wealth. Among the bridal presents at the mar- 
riage of Isaac and Rebecca were “ jewels of silver and 
jewels of gold.” ‘The ladies of ancient Egypt prided 
themselves on their jewelry; and the Jewish maidens, 
during the period of their bondage, were not ignorant of 
its value and its power. On the eve of their departure 
they borrowed from their Egyptian neighbors “ jewels 
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of silver and jewels of gold and raiment.” The Pheeni- 
cians, equally with the Egyptians, were skilled in the 
jeweler’s art; and discoveries have been made showing 
that the Etruscans were hardly behind the Egyptians or 
Pheenicians. Precious metals and precious stones were 
early associated. Of the priestly ephod and breastplate 
among the Jews, precious stones were a conspicuous 
feature. With the discovery of the art of engraving 
intagli and signets became common. A signet made of 
jasper—which belonged to Amenophis II., about 1450 
before Christ—has been preserved to us. The Greek 
scholar well remembers the rings of Helen and Ulysses; 
and he will not forget that it was by his engraved ring 
that Orestes was recognized as the son of Agamemnon. 
The great men of Rome and their costly signet rings; 
and the devices were sometimes as singular as they were 
opposite—constituting a sort of patent of nobility. The 
device of Scipio Africanus was a head of Syphax; that 
of Sylla was the submission of Jugurtha; that of Pom- 
pey was a lion carrying a sword; while that of Julius 
Cesar was Venus armed with a dart. While wealth 
was abundant extravagance in the direction indicated 
knew no bounds. Mithridates, we are told, hada sword, 
the scabbard of which was valued at four hundred 
talents—about thirty-eight thousand dollars. Julius 
Cesar made a present to Servilla, the mother of Brutus, 
of a pearl worth two hundred and forty thousand dollars. 
The pearl which Cleopatra is said to have swallowed, at 
a feast given to Antony, has been estimated at five hun- 
dred thousand dollars. Lottia Paulina, wife of Caligula, 
in the shape of pearls, diamonds and other ornaments, 
possessed jewelry of the value of one million six hundred 
thousand dollars. 

Before giving any account of our domestic treasures, 
in the shape of jewelry, it may be interesting to the 
reader to take a glance with us at some of the treasures 
of the Old World. It can only be a glance. What are 
called the great stones are numerous—about seventy in 
all—and range in value from thirty to sixteen hundred 
and eighty carats. The value, of course, is not always 
determined by the weight. Some of the smaller dia- 
monds are of immense value because of their flawless- 
ness and of their purity. Of the larger stones I will 
mention only a few. The Braganza claims the first 
place, because it is the largest in existence, and indeed 
the largest ever known. It is, or was, very recently 
uncut. In the uncut state, the weight is given at six- 
teen hundred and eighty carats, or twelve ounces. It is 
of a slightly yellowish color, and its value has been 
variously estimated, the lowest figure being about thirty 
millions of dollars. Found in Brazil toward the close 
of last century, it was transferred to Lisbon, where it is 
understood to have a place among the crown jewels. 
Another highly costly diamond is the Matan, a stone 
which has never seen any part of the West. Found in 
Borneo, it is still there, and is the property of the Rajah 
of Matan, a section of Borneo. In its uncut state it is 
said to be three hundred and sixty-seven carats, and is 
valued at two millions of dollars. It is highly prized 
by its owner, who hides it from vulgar gaze, and who, 
although offered almost.fabulous sums, refuses to part 
with it. Among the other diamonds of great weight are 
the Nizam, three hundred and forty carats ; the Stewart, 
a South-African diamond, two hundred and eighty-eight 
carats; the Star of the South, once the property of the 
Empress Eugenie, one hundred and twenty-five carats, 
sold to an Indian prince for four hundred thousand. 
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dollars; the Jagersfontein, another South-African dia- 
mond, two hundred and nine carats; the Orloff, the 
most remarkable of the great Russian diamonds, identi- 
fied with a famous intrigue, of which Count Orloff and 
the Empress Catherine were the principals, one hundred 
and ninety-three carats, cut, of great value and highly 
prized ; the Kohinoor, whose history and value are so 
well known; the Pitt or Regent, and among the rest 
which there is not space even to name, the Porter- 
Rhodes, another of the large South-African diamonds. 
All of these stones have a special interesting history. 

Interest attaches to the crown jewels of the different 
countries. The crown jewels of England are valued at 
eight million five hundred thousand dollars. One dia- 
dem, in the midst of which is set the Kohinoor, is valued 
at three hundred and twenty thousand dollars. Another, 
in which diamonds and emeralds are blended, and in the 
centre of which is the large Kandavassy, is valued at 
six hundred thousand dollars. The Kandavassy, it is 
claimed, was once the eye of a one-eyed Indian deity. 
The crown of England proper is valued at six hundred 
and seventy thousand dollars. The crown jewels of 
France were once of immense value, but they have been 
. greatly scattered. After the fall of the Second Empire 
the Government disposed of the larger part of the col- 
lections, some of the most valuable stones finding their 
way to this country; and the jewels of Eugenie, sold in 
London in one hundred lots, brought two hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars, one diamond ring realizing two 
thousand dollars. Russia has a superb collection, in 
which, as has been mentioned, is the Orloff. The 
Austrian crown jewels are numerous, one of the most 
highly prized being the famous Austrian Yellow, one 
hundred and thirty-nine and one half carats. The 
Sultan has also a large and varied assortment of jewels. 
But all the collections are out-distanced by that of the 
Shah of Persia, which is said to range in value from 
forty to fifty million sterling. Spain has still a costly 
collection, although Isabella, it will be remembered, 
took with her and sold in Paris jewelry amounting in 
value to two million sterling. Space must be provided 
here for a reference to the jewelry of the Vatican. Not 
to dwell on articles of inferior interest, there is the tiara, 
gifted by Napoleon the First. It is doubted by some 
whether this tiara is still intact. It had for its apex an 
emerald worth sixteen thousand francs. Isabella of 
Spain made a gift of another tiara, in 1855, worth fifty 
thousand dollars. Pio Nono had previously complained 
of the weight of his predecessor’s crown, and had one 
made to suit himself. 

It is really astonishing how much jewelry is coming 
year after year tothis country. Ten years ago one hun- 
dred thousand dollars would have been reckoned a large 
investment in diamonds. To-day there are many single 
families whose investments exceed half a million. Inthe 
twelve years preceding 1890 diamonds were imported 
to the value of one hundred million dollars. When the 
French crown jewels were sold several Mazarins came 
to this country. Of these one weighed twenty-five 
carats and brought four hundred and fifty-seven thou- 
sand dollars. Another, a ruby, brought three hundred 
and thirty thousand dollars. One stone of another col- 
lection recently changed hands at the figure of three 
hundred and twenty thousand dollars. Stones ranging 
from twelve to thirty thousand dollars are not uncom- 
mon. There is at least one pair of earrings in New 
York worth seventy-five thousand dollars. There are 
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pearl necklaces ranging from twenty thousand to one 
hundred thousand dollars. Tiffany’s famous diamond, 
one hundred and twenty five carats, is valued at one 
hundred thousand dollars. It has been stated on good 
authority that Mrs. Mackay owns in the shape of jewel- 
ry, in various forms and combinations, one million 
dollars’ worth. This puts some European royalties 
completely in the shade. When not in use this jewelry 
is placed in an iron box and taken to the bank, or other 
suitable place of safety. Mrs. Bell, of California, with 
her stomacher and chatelain of nine hundred and 
seventy-three diamonds and her necklace of two hun- 
dred and forty diamonds, is hardly distanced by the 
wife of the Bonanza King. Mrs. Paran Stevens owns 
precious stones to the value of ninety thousand dollars. 
Mrs. Belmont comes near her with her treasure, worth 
seventy-five thousand dollars. Among the Vanderbilts, 
the Astors, the Havemeyers and the Lorillards there are 
no doubt, many costly gems; but they do not make 
displays in this direction. Some of our theatrical ladies 
have, by most honorable means, made highly respect- 
able accumulations. Janauscheck is said to own jewels 
to the value of one hundred and twenty-five thousand 
dollars. Emma Abbot owned, in addition to other 
jewels, a diamond necklace worth twenty-five thousand 
dollars. Minnie Hauk has some magnificent diamonds. 

Precious stones have their associations with modern 
men as well as with modern women. Lord Beacons- 
field’s Star of the Garter contained three hundred and - 
ninety stones. Broken up after his death, they were 
reset and sold as mementoes. The Star survives in 
fragments among the members of the Primrose League. 
In the last quarter of a century New York has owned 
two of the most peculiarly notorious men whom this 
country has produced—Bill Tweed and Jim Fiske. 
Both had a weakness for the sparkling diamond. Tweed 
wore a diamond on his breast variously valued. It was 
showy; and being flat and thin, it looked much larger 
than it really was. It shared the worship which was 
long given to its owner. Once the property of Isabella 
of Spain, it is now, according to report, the property of 
a miner in Salt Lake City. Fiske boasted the largest 
diamond in America. It was seldom left behind him 
when he undertook his ostentatious and voluptuous 
drives through Central Park. After his death the gaudy 
jewel passed into the hands of S. L. M. Barlow. 





Society's New Dances......... Augusta Prescott......... The Chicago Record 

Nothing is prettier for an evening entertainment of 
a winter’s night than an informal dance. Dancing, 
although the oldest of the arts and far fromm novel, holds 
its own and grows, rather than wanes, in popularity. 
Each season sees something new in the line of parlor 
dances, and this year it is the “solo dance,” or the 
dance which is danced alone, that is most popular and 
considered newest. Many society girls are already 
adepts, having had a year’s amusement with the steps 
and poses, behind closed doors and drawn curtains. As 
all the dances, like many fashions in dress, have their 
origin on the stage, where they have the advantage of 
tricks of light and scenic effects, and so become fixed in 
the popular fancy, it must not be surprising or startling 
if the parlor “ solo dance” bears a resemblance to the 
pictures which one sees of stage dances. The “solo 
dance” is very pretty; and if properly modified, it is a 
pleasing variation from the waltzes, the polkas and 
square dances, which become monotonous unless kept 
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for formal occasions. One of the newest of the solo 
dances is the jewel dance. It originated with a St. 
Louis dancing-master, who gave the dance last summer 
at Saratoga and earlier in the season at Washington. 

For the jewel dance an electric battery is necessary. 
The battery is concealed in a belt which is worn around 
the drapery of the dancer. The belt may be as pretty 
as is desired, and it need in no way show that it is dif- 
ferent from an ordinary piece of cloth. Its weight, with 
the battery inside, is only three ounces. In the jewel 
dance the pretty dancer, dressed in graceful, flowing 
robes, flits on to the “stage ”—a corner of the parlor 
partitioned off by ferns and palms—and executes a few 
graceful steps to slow music, while the audience is enjoy- 
ing the brilliant colors which are being turned off and 
on. The color effect is accomplished at the dancer’s 
will by the manipulating of a string, which is passed 
from the electric belt through the armhole of the dress 
and down the sleeve into the hand, where it lies un- 
noticed. Around the dancer’s neck, over her head and 
for trimming to her dress, there are little incandescent 
lights, which become illuminated as the dancer pulls the 
string. The most complete way to do the jewel dance is 
to have six children or six young ladies, each representing 
a separate jewel and each adorned with lights to flash 
forth different colors according to the jewel which is to be 
shown. For example, the ruby maiden will have a ball 
of ruby glass fastened so that when the string is pulled 
the light will flash directly over her forehead, while other 
ruby balls around her neck and waist will send forth a 
red light in obedience to the same electrical cord. The 
turquoise dancer will be provided with globes of pale 
blue glass, and the diamond will be of clear glass with 
tiny dots of blue and yellow, to imitate the flash of the 
diamond. ‘The arrangement is not difficult, neither is it 
expensive, for the batteries are very simple and are now 
frequently sold for such uses as this. The glass globes 
are scarcely larger than marbles, so that for those who 
are willing to go to the trouble the jewel dance becomes 
something easy to arrange and very satisfactory for a 
parlor dance, because so very effective. 

The butterfly dance is another which is appropriate 
for the evening entertainment of a party of people in the 
parlor. It may be danced by several young ladies and 
be the feature of the evening, or it may be merely an in- 
cident, with a single dancer, following the german or 
the parlor minuet. The butterfly dance is not difficult 
to learn, because there are few steps to be taken, as the 
butterfly effects are done principally with the arms and 
draperies. The most difficult thing about it is the dress, 
which must be of some soft material, with a narrow skirt 
and broad, wing-like pieces, fastened upon the sides, so 
that they can be lifted and outstretched, like the wings 
of a butterfly. The best material for the butterfly dress 
is crépe de chine, but soft silk or nun’s veiling will do 
nicely. After the question of hanging and draping has 
been settled, there comes the embroidering of butterflies 
upon the dress. These must be put on very closely and 
boldly, and if appliqued on, after being made of gay 
silk, must be sewn so well that they seem to be part of 
the fabric. Loie Fuller, who originated the butterfly 
dance for the stage, has a dress with the butterflies wo- 
ven in its material. The parlor butterfly dance is like a 
picture with only enough action to make the wings “ fly.” 

At the germans and cotillions a feature is now made 
of the fair lady who is selected to distribute the ribbous 
and award the favors and prizes. She must be seated be- 
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hind a gayly trimmed table and must look as picturesque 
as possible. Her mission is merely to be beautiful, to say 
charming things and add to the features of the evening 
by making herself a treat to behold. The rose lady is 
seated before a table laden with lovely roses and bright 
ribbons, and at her back there rests a pillow of roses, as 
if placed there for the comfort of the rose lady, if she 
were to be overcome with the sweetness of the flowers 
and fall asleep. When not busy awarding her beautiful 
wares the rose lady “does the ornamental” and is an 
exquisite tableau. And this tableau feature to the cotil- 
lion is to be another of the novelties of the season’s 
dances. In all the minuets, and the more stately of the 
parlor dances, there is this season a “ hold” provided in 
the music to give the dancers time to pause and remain 
for just a moment in very graceful postures. Those who 
have seen the first act of Romeo and Juliet, where the 
young couple meet for the first time, will remember the 
lovely tableaux which were part of the minuet which 
was being danced. The tableau is also provided for 
in the butterfly dance, for at the changes in the position 
of the butterfly’s wings the music grows low, and there is 
only a faint flutter of motion. In the jewel dance there 
is a tableau, as the lights change and the music goes 
from grave to gay or from lively to stately. 

The skipping-rope dance is very popular now for 
young girls not too old to actually skip with the rope, 
but for older ones it is not quite so pretty. Although, 
as a little dance to be introduced in the middle of a 
dancing evening at birthday or other home celebration, 
it can never be out of place, even when danced by the 
older of the young people. The music for the skipping- 
rope dance is best a march, as that is slow enough not to 
allow the dance to degenerate into a frolic; and the 
rope is handled daintily as if it were the wings of a 
handsome dancing skirt and not a mere rope. At each 
step the foot passes over the rope and the step is the 
same as the one which the children practice on the side- 
walk and is between a jump and a walk—a “ hop, skip 
and a jump ” combination. Seven little girls in accordion 
skirts of navy blue silk, blue silk Eton jackets and scar- 
let skirts danced the skipping-rope dance this last season 
at the closing exercise of a summer school of dancing 
and won unlimited applause, for the effect was as pretty 
as can be imagined. The style of wearing the hair at 
all these dances is as flowing as possible without being 
conspicuously so. If the hair is curly or can be curled 
it may well be worn loose and confined by only a few 
jeweled pins. 

The angel dance is like the butterfly in some respects, 
only the gowns are pure white, and there are double 
wings made by placing draperies to hang from the 
shoulder as well as from under the arms. The “angel” 
flutters to waltz time, and masters the art of the quick 
glide which carries her rapidly across the floor without 
visible steps. The draperies are of the finest sheen and 
flutter even with the motions of the fans in the audience. 
The hands in this dance are kept busy managing the 
gauzy material and are not visible at all. The neck is 
dressed high and the head has wings upon it of jeweled 
pins and glistening gauze lace. The angel tableaux are 
very pretty. Any of the new round dances are beauti- 
ful arranged as the solo dances. Let several young 
ladies join hands and dance the new deux temps across 
the room and back, giving, in a slightly exaggerated 
way, the steps and keeping exact time to the music, and 
the effect will be found novel and charming. 
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THE WHITE TROUT: 





From Irish Fairy and Folk Tales. Edited by W. B. Yeats. 
Published by Walter Scott, London. These trout stories are 
common all over Ireland. Many holy wells are haunted by such 
blessed trout. There is a trout in a well on the border of Lough 
Gill, Sligo, that some paganish person put once on a gridiron. 
It carries the marks to this day. Long ago the saint who sancti- 
fied the well put that trout there. Nowadays it is only visible to 
the pious, who have done due penance. 


There was wanst upon a time, long ago, a beautiful 
lady that lived in a castle upon the lake beyant, and 
they say she was promised to the king’s son, and they 
wor to be married, when all of a suuden he was mur- 
thered, the crathur (Lord help us), and threwn into the 
lake above, and so, of course, he couldn’t keep his 
promise to the fair lady,—and more’s the pity. 

Well, the story goes that she went out iv her mind, 
bekase av loosin’ the king’s son—for she was tendher- 
hearted, God help her, like the rest iv us!—and pined 
away after him, until at last, no one about seen her, 
good or bad; and the story wint round the country that 
the fairies took her away. 

Well, sir, in the coorse o’ time, the White Throut, 
God bless it, was seen in the sthrame beyant, and sure 
the people didn’t know what to think av the crathur, 
seein’ as how a white throut was never heard av afor 
nor since; and years upon years the throut was there, 
just where you seen it this blessed minit, longer nor I 
can tell—aye throth, and beyant the memory o’ th’ 
ouldest in the village. 

At last the people began to think it must be a fairy; 
for what else could it be ?—and no hurt nor harm was 
iver put an the white throut, until some wicked sinners 
of sojers kem to these parts, and laughed at all the 
people, and gibed and jeered them for thinkin’ o’ the 
likes; and one o’ them in partic’lar (bad luck to him; 
God forgi’ me for saying it!) swore he’d catch the 
throut and ate it for his dinner—the blackguard! 

Well, what would you think o’ the villainy of the 
sojer? Sure enough he cotch the throut, and away 
wid him home, and puts an the fryin’-pan, and into it 
he pitches the purty little thing. The throut squeeled 
all as one as a Christian crathur, my dear, you’d think 
the sojer id split his sides laughin—for he was a 
harden’d villain; and when he thought one side was 
done, he turns it over to fry the other; and, what would 
you think, but the divil a taste of a burn was an it at all 
at all; and sure the sojer thought it was a quare throut 
that could not be briled. “ But,” says he, “ I'll give it 
another turn by-and-by,” little thinkin’ what was in store 
for him, the haythen. 

Well, when he thought that side was done he turns it 
agin, and lo and behould you, the divil a taste more done 
that side was nor the other. “Bad luck to me,” says 
the sojer, “but that bates the world,” says he; “ but 
I'll thry you agin, my darlint,” says he, “ as cunnin’ as 
you think yourself ;” and so with that he turns it over 
and over, but not a sign or a spark of the fire was on 
the purty throut. 

“‘ Well,” says the desperate villain—(for sure, sir, only 
he was a desperate villain entirely, he might know he 
was doing a wrong thing, seein’ that all his endeavours 
was no good.)—“ Well,” says he, “ my jolly little throut, 
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maybe you're fried enough, though you don’t seem over 
well dress’d ; but you may be better than you look, like 
a singed cat, and a tit-bit afther all,” says he; and with 
that he ups with his knife and fork to taste a piece o’ the 
throut; but, my jew’l, the minit he puts his knife into 
the fish, there was a murtherin’ screech, that you’d 
think the life id lave you if you hurd it, and away jumps 
the throut out av the fryin’ pan into the middle o’ the 
flure; and an the spot where it fell, up riz a lovely lady 
—the beautifullest crathur that eyes ever seen, dressed 
in white, and a band o’ goold in her hair, and a sthrame 
0’ blood runnin’ down her arm. 

“ Look where you cut me, you villain,” say she, and 
she held out her arm to him—and, my dear, he thought 
the sight id lave his eyes. 

“Couldn’ you lave me cool and comfortable in the 
river where you snared me, and not disturb me in my 
duty ?” says she. 

Well, he thrimbled like a dog in a wet sack, and at last 
he stammered out somethin’, and begged for his life, 
and ax’d her ladyship’s pardin, and said he didn’t know 
she was on duty, or he was too good a sojer not to know 
netther nor to meddle wid her. 

** | was onduty, then,” says the lady ; “ I was watchin’ 
for my true love that is comin’ by wather to me,” says 
she, “ an’ if he comes while I’m away, an’ that I miss iv 
him, I'll turn you into a pinkeen, and I’ll hunt you up 
and down the world for evermore, while grass grows 
or wather runs.” 

Well, the sojer thought the life id lave him, at the 
thoughts iv his bein’ turned into a pinkeen, and begged 
for mercy ; and with that says the lady: 

“ Renounce your evil: coorses,” says she, “you villain, 
or you'll repint it too late ; be a good man for the futhur, 
and go to your duty* reg’lar, and now,” says she, “ take 
me back and put me quietly into the river again, where 
you found me.” 

“Oh, my lady,” says the sojer, “‘ how could I have the 
heart to drownd a beautiful lady like you?” 

But before he could say another word, the lady was 
vanished, and there he saw the little throut an the ground. 
Well, he put it in a clean plate, and away he runs for the 
bare life, for fear her lover would come while she was 
away; and he run, and he run, even till he came to the 
cave agin, and he threw the throut into the river. The 
minit he did, the wather was as red as blood for a little 
while, by rayson av the cut, I suppose, until the stream 
washed the stain away; and to this day there’s a little 
red mark an the throut’s side, where it was cut.t 

Well, sir, from that day out the sojer was an altered 
man, and reformed his ways, and went to his duty reg’- 
lar, and fasted three times a-week—though it was never 
fish he tuk an fastin’ days, for afther the fright he got, 
fish id never rest an his stomach—-savin’ your presence. 

But, anyhow, he was an altered man, as I said before, 
and in coorse o’ time he left the army and turned hermit 
at last; and they say he used to pray evermore for the 
soul of the White Throut. 





* The Irish peasant calls his attendance at the confessional 
‘* going to his duty.” 
t The fish has really a red spot on his side. 
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How Sandy Proposed..... Prize Sketch.....M. C. MeNeill.....N. ¥. Recorder 

It happened lang syne. And when I think of that 
soft summer evening I can still see the bloom on the 
purple heather that covered the Scottish moor. My 
mother stood in the doorway of our little cot, and 
shaded her eyes with uer hand from the glinting rays of 
the setting sun. 

“[’m thinkin’, Jessie,” quoth she, “that Nancy has 
wandered far afield. I dinna hear even the sound o’ her 
bell a-tinklin’. It’s a muddy tramp ye’ll hae, for the 
fields ‘ill be soggy after the rain; but mebbe ye’ll meet 
with Sandy Burns, an’ he’ll help ye, na doot. 

“ Bother Sandy Burns,” says I, as I tilted my sun- 
bonnet over my nose an’ took the milkin’ pail. “I can 
milk the cow without his help,” an’ I tossed my head. 

“ Well, mebby you ken,” replied my mother. 

I was a light-hearted lassie, an’ tripped along to the 
tune of Over the Hills an’ Far Away, calling between 
breaths, ‘“‘ Nancy, Naan-cy-ee-ee ! ” but no Nancy could 
I find till I came to the long meadow, and there I saw 
Nancy quietly standin’ chewing her cud in the far cor- 
ner that skirted the crossroads. The meadow was too 
swampy for me to drive her home, so I picked my way 
over to milk her where she stood, but the trouble was 
now I had naethin’ to sit upon. Just then I heard some- 
body come along the crossroad whistling When the 
Kye Comes Hame, an’ I stooped down my head to 
speak to Nancy. 

“‘ Hae ye milk’t yet ? ” inquired the whistler. 

“ Nae,” says I. «I hae got nae creepie.” 

He leaped over the ditch, an’ came an’ stood fornent 
Nancy, as I tucked my skirts roun’ me to hunker down. 
Sandy thought a minute, then he bent an’ crooked out 
his knee. He tapped it with his hand and said : 

“ Sit agin that, Jessie; it'll keep ye dry an’ off the 
groun’.” I sat on his knee till the milkin’ was done, an’ 
then stood up wi’ my back to him. 

“* How do ye like makin’ a creepie stool o’ yourself?” 
I says with a nervous laugh. 

He slipped his arms aroun’ my waist as we stood 
together in the gloamin’ an’ put his head over my shoul- 
der till his cheek touched mine, an’ softly, sa softly, he 
whispered in my ear : 

“ Jessie, lass, I’ll mak a creepie stool o’ ma-sel for 
the rest o’ ma days, if ye’ll only sit on me.” 

An’ now he complains that I aye sit on him. 





Travelling with a Reformer......... Mark Twain.......... The Cosmopolitan 

Last spring I went out to Chicago to see the Fair, and 
although I did not see it my trip was not wholly lost— 
there were compensations. In New York I was intro- 
duced to a major in the regular army who said he was 
going to the Fair, and we agreed to gotogether. I had 
to go to Boston first, but that did not interfere ; he said 
he would.go along and put in the time. He wasa 
handsome man and built like a gladiator. But his 
ways were gentle and his speech was soft and persua- 
sive. He was companionable but exceedingly repose- 
ful. Yes, and wholly destitute of the sense of humor. 
He was full of interest in everything that went on around 
him, but his serenity was indestructible; nothing dis- 
turbed him, nothing excited him. 

But before the day was done I found that deep down 


in him somewhere he had a passion, quiet as he was— 
a passion for reforming petty public abuses. He stood 
for citizenship—it was his hobby. His idea was that 
every citizen of the republic ought to consider himself an 
unofficial policeman and keep unsalaried watch and ward 
over the laws and their execution. He thought that 
the only effective way of preserving and protecting pub- 
lic rights was for each citizen to do his share in prevent- 
ing or punishing such infringements of them as came 
under his personal notice. 

It was a good scheme, but I thought it would keep a 
body in trouble all the time; it seemed to me that one 
would be always trying to get offending little officials 
discharged, and perhaps getting laughed at for all 
reward. But he said no, I had the wrong idea; that 
there was no occasion to get anybody discharged ; that 
in fact you mustn’t get anybody discharged; that that 
would itself be failure ; no, one must reform the man— 
reform him and make him useful where he was. 

We started to Boston the next afternoon. The smok- 
ing compartment in the parlor car was full and we went 
into the regular smoker. Across the aisle in the front 
seat sat a meek farmer-looking old man with a sickly 
pallor in his face, and he was holding the door open 
with his foot to get the air. Presently a big brakeman 
came rushing through, and when he got to the door he 
stopped, gave the farmer an ugly scowl, then wrenched 
the door to with such energy as to almost snatch the 
old man’s boot off. Then on he plunged about his 
business. Several passengers laughed, and the old 
gentleman looked pathetically shamed and grieved. 

After a little the conductor passed along and the 
major stopped him and asked him a question in his 
habitually courteous way : 

* “ Conductor, where does one report the misconduct 
of a brakeman? Does one report to you?” 

“You can report him at New Haven if you want to. 
What has he been doing?” 

The major told the story. The conductor seemed 
amused. He said, with just a touch of sarcasm in his 
bland tones: “ As I understand you, the brakeman didn’t 
say anything.” 

“No, he didn’t say anything.” 

“But he scowled, you say.” 

“ Yes.” 

“« And snatched the door loose in a rough way.” 

“ Yes.” 

“ That’s the whole business, is it ?” 

“ Yes, that is the whole of it.” 

The conductor smiled pleasantly, and said : 

“Well, if you want to report him, all right, but I 
don’t quite make out what it’s going to amount to. You'll 
say—as I understand you—that the brakeman insulted 
this old gentleman. They’ll ask you what he said. 
You'll say he didn’t say anything at all. I reckon 
they’ll say, how are you going to make out an insult 
when you acknowledge he didn’t say a word.” 

There was a murmur of applause at the conductor's 
compact reasoning, and it gave him pleasure—you 
could see itin his face. But the major was not dis- 
turbed. He said: 

“There—now you have touched upon a crying 
defect in the complaint system. The railway officials— 
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as the public think, and as you also seem to think—are 
not aware that there are any kind of, insults except 
spoken ones. So nobody goes to headquarters and 
reports insults of manner, insults of gesture, look, etc.; 
and yet these are sometimes harder to bear than any 
words. The officials ought to specially request the pub- 
lic to report unworded affronts and incivilities.” 

The conductor laughed, and said : 

“ Well, that woudd be trimming it pretty fine, sure!” 

“ But not too fine, I think. I will report this matter 
at New Haven; I have an idea I’ll be thanked for it.” 

The conductor’s face lost something of its compla- 
cency; in fact it settled to a quite sober cast as the 
owner of it moved away. I said: “ You are not really 
going to bother with that trifle, are you ? ” 

“It isn’t a trifle. Such things ought always to be 
reported. It is a public duty!” 

Presently the conductor came on his rounds again, 
and when he reached the major he leaned over and 
said: ‘‘ That’s all right. You needn’t report him. He’s 
responsible to me, and if he does it again I’ll give hima 
talking to.” 

The major’s response was cordial: “Now that is 
what I like! You mustn’t think that I was moved by 
any vengeful spirit, for that wasn’t the case. It was 
duty—just a sense of duty, that was all. My brother- 
in-law is one of the directors of the road, and when he 
learns that you are going to reason with your brakeman 
the very next time he brutally insults an unoffending old 
man it will please him, you may be sure of that.” 

The conductor did not look as joyous as one might 
have thought he would, but on the contrary looked sickly. 
He stood around a little, Zhen said: “ I think something 
ought to be done to him now. I'll discharge him.” 

“ Discharge him! What good would that do? Don’t 
you think it would be better wisdom to teach him better 
ways and keep him?” 

“ Well, there’s something in that. 
suggest, sir?” 

“He insulted the old gentleman in presence of all 
these people, how would it do to have him come and 
apologize in their presence ? ” 

“T’ll have him here right off. And I want to say 
this: If people would do as you’ve done, and report 
such things to me instead of keeping mum and going off 
and blackguarding the road, you’d see a different state 
of things pretty soon. I’m much obliged to you.” 

The brakeman came and apologized. After he was 
gone the major said: 

«* Now, you see how simple and easy that was. The 
ordinary citizen would have accomplished nothing—the 
brother-in-law of a director can accomplish anything.” 

‘But are you really the brother-in-law of a director?” 

** Always. Always when the public interests require 
it. I have a brother-in-law on all the boards—every- 
where. It saves me a world of trouble.” 


What would you 


On this Rock..........+- William J. Lampman ........... Detroit Free Press 
Bridal couples are supposed to have a monopoly of 
Niagara Falls and there are few to dispute it with them; 
but now and then Cupid, unfettered, hies him thence 
and poems are written in the lives of youths and 
maidens, set to the rhythm of the rushing waters. 

Such a poem was that which Ralph Reeder and 
Anne Martin inscribed one day before the roaring 
rapids, the towering cliffs and the great, overhanging 
trees as witnesses to their troth. They stood out on an 
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impending rock, far above the torrent, and gave the 
word to each other that may never be gainsaid. 

“Dear Anne,” he said, for he was a serious man, not 
given to fine speech, “on this rock we plight our troth. 
Here, with no human witnesses, but a thousand eyes to 
see us, we promise to love each other always.” 

“On this rock!” she echoed, as she clung to him. 

“On this rock,” he went on, “if the evil time should 
come when that love has grown c«ld and bitterness has 
come into its place, we must meet to break the ties in 
the presence of the same witnesses which have seen us 
seal them this day.” 

“On this rock,” she whispered, clinging closer, as he 
bent and kissed her. Then they passed under the vines 
and through the low, hanging branches into the open 
grounds, away from the brink of the great chasm, and 
strolled back to their hotel with the newly made music 
in their hearts and its softer notes murmuring in the 
words they spoke. 

Three months later, when the leaves were crimson 
and gold in all the forests and the air was touched with 
the grateful crispness of the first frosts, these two became 
one in the old church where Anne’s mother had been 
married and where Anne had been christened, and it 
seemed as if no cloud could ever shadow the blue of 
their sky. But the clouds will come, and to some they 
show no rifts through which the sun may shine, and to 
these, ere the year had gone, the clouds came. 

For three years more they thickened and then the evil 
time came when they thought it was not possible for 
them to live the life their married life was, and they 
resolved to sunder the tie which bound them. Why they 
had grown apart in this dreadful fashion neither could say. 
She had been frivolous, as most young women are whose 
lives are passed in plenty, and he had grown cold and 
hard as men do who devote themselves to their ambitions. 

He had not thought enough of her and she had 
thought too much of herself. With this as a premise 
thete can be but one conclusion and that conclusion 
they had reached more in sorrow than in anger, but with 
that calm coldness which nothing can melt. 

“You remember, Anne,” he said to her gently, when 
they had ended the conference which was to finish their 
dream of love and hope, “‘ we promised each other, if 
there should ever come such a time as this, that on the 
rock where we stood above the tumultuous waters and 
made our vows of love, there we should stand again 
to break them ?” 

“‘T remember,” she replied, coldly. 

“We leave for Niagara at seven o’clock this even- 
ing,” he said to her, in that firm tone which chafed her 
spirit, though it compelled her obedience. 

She nodded merrily and went to her room as he went 
to his. She thought of many things as she made ready 
for this unexpected journey ; and when they met again 
at dinner, her eyes were red and his voice trembled as 
he spoke to the servant, for between them, as for months 
past, there was a silence that shivered. 

The next day at noon they were at the hotel where 
four years before they had been; but the harp-strings 
were broken and the music was dead in their hearts. 

They had scarcely spoken on their journey, and now 
she asked no question, but followed him as if she were 
walking in a nightmare. As they left the carriage near 
where the little path led out to the little rock of their 
troth, he stopped in the shadow of a tree and she stood 
by his side, waiting. 
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“In a few moments, Annie,” he said, with quivering 
lips, “‘ the tie that we made for ourselves will be by our- 
selves broken. When we retract the vows on that rock 


where we made them, you will return in the carriage’ 


alone. I shall not return until the sun has set.” 

She tried to speak, but her words were only a great 
sob, and she followed him as he moved on toward the 
rock. At the last turn inthe path, where the rock first 
came into view, was a roughplace, which he remembered 
to have helped her across on that other day four years 
ago by giving her his hand. He remembered, too, how 
it trembled in his and what a thrill this reliance of hers 
upon him sent through every nerve of his body, and 
unconsciously, when he came to this place he held out 
his hand to her and she as unconsciously took it. Then, 
hand in hand, they stepped out toward the rock, but it 
was there no longer. 

The never ceasing power of the rushing waters had 
swept out its foundations and it lay sunken in the dark 
current below. 

For one instant, standing there on the brink of the 
chasm, they looked into each other’s eyes, and then he 
opened his arms, and with a cry of joy she went to them. 

“Thank God!” he exclaimed; and smiling they 
turned from the chasm to the open, where the sun was 
shining, and they drove back before the sun had set. 





Clearing His Reputation Detroit Free Press 


“ Wall, how’d like the way election went ?” he asked 
of the man in the salmon-colored overcoat on the rear 
platform of a Grand River avenue car. 

‘“‘It was nothing to me,” growled the man. 

‘*Wasn’t, eh ? You wasn’t lookin’ for office, then ?” 

“No, sir!” 

“Nor I. I never held an office in my life, and 
never want to. Do you think they ‘lected honest men ?” 

“ T don’t know and I don’t care!” 

“ Don’t keer, eh? Wall, ’ma good deal the same 
way. The old woman stews and frets and declares 
we're bein’ robbed of our eye-teeth, but I guess thar 
ain’t such an awful sight of stealin’ after all. So you 
didn’t vote, eh ?”—*“ No, sir!” 

“ Thought you’d ruther stay home and husk corn or 
dig taters, eh?” 

“‘ Didn’t I say I didn’t care to vote ?” demanded the 
stranger, with a good deal of vigor. 

“ Yaas, you did, but thar’s no use gettin’ mad about 
it. Do you generally vote her straight ? ” 

“‘T generally mind my own business! ” 

“ Do, eh? Wall, you’n’ I ar’ a good deal alike about 
that. I don’tcare to see a fellow pokin’ his nose around 
in the dark. Did anybody ever try to buy your vote?” 

“What's that? See here, old man, do you mean to 
insult me by that?” 

“Of course not. Why, how you do fire up over 
nothin’! It wouldn’t be agin’ you if somebody had 
offered you $2 for your vote. It don’t foller that you 
sold it. A feller once offered me $2 fur my vote——” 

*‘ And you took it, of course!” 

“No, I didn’t! What makes you think so?” 

“Because you look just like a man who'd sell out 
cheap and go around and tell of it!” 

“‘ Stranger, you’re mistaken,” smiled the old man. 

“1 don’t think so.” 

“TI kin prove it. I never sold my vote fur no $2, and 
then went ’round and told of it. You hain’t no judge 
of human natur’, you hain’t.” 
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“ Well, how much did you get?” muttered the man. 

** An even five, and this is the fust time in my life I 
ever told of it!” whispered the old chap as he leaned 
forward so the conductor might not hear. ‘Never told 
of it before, and wouldn’t now except to clear my repu- 
tashun, an’ my reputashun bein’ cleared, I’ll go inside 
and git warm and let you go to Texas.” 





Larry and the Still A Gray Eye or So (Appleton) 
“ T speak of woman in the abstract,” said Harold. 
The other, whose name was Edmund—his worst 

enemies had never abbreviated it—smiled, lifted his 

eyes unto the hills as if in search of something, frowned 

as if he had failed to find it, smiled a cat’s-paw of a 

smile—a momentary crinkle in the region of the eyes. 

“Woman in the abstract?” said he. ‘ Woman in 
the abstract? My dear Harold, there is no such thing 
as woman inthe abstract. When you talk about woman 
enthusiastically, you are talking about the woman you 
love; when you talk about woman cynically, you are 
talking about the woman who won't love you.” 

**Maybe your honors never heard tell of Larry 
O’Leary ?” said the third—for there was a third, and 
his name was Brian ; his duty was to row the boat, and 
this duty he interpreted by making now and again an 
elaborate pretense of rowing, which deceived no one. 

“That sounds well,” said Harold; “ but do you want 
it to be applied ? Do you want a test case of the oper- 
ation of your epigram—if it is an epigram ?” 

“ A test case?” 

“ Yes; I have heard you talk cynically about woman - 
upon occasions. Does that mean that you have been 
unloved by many ?” 

Again the man called Edmund looked inquiringly up 
the purple slope of the hill. 

“You're a wonderful clever gentleman,” said Brian, 
as if communing with himself, ‘a wonderful gentleman 
entirely! Isn’t he after casting his eyes at the very 
spot where old Larry kept his still ?” 

“ No,” said Edmund; “ I have never spoken cynically 
of women. To do so would be to speak against my 
convictions. I have great hope of woman.” 

“ Yes; our mothers and sisters are women,” said 
Harold. ‘That makes us hopefulof women. Now we 
are back in the wholesome regions of the abstract once 
more, so that we have talked in a circle and are precisely 
where we started, only that I have heard for the first time 
that you are hopeful of woman.” 

“‘That’s enough for one day,” said Edmund. 

‘“* Quite,” said Harold. 

“ You must know that in the old days the Excise police 
looked after the potheen—the Royal Irish does it now,” 
said the third. ‘Well, as I say, in the old days there 
was a reward of five pounds given by the Excisemen for 
the discovery of a private still. Now Larry had been a 
regular hero at transforming the innocent, smiling pratie 
into the drink that’s the curse of the country, God bless 
it! But he was too wary a lad for the police, and he 
rolled keg after keg down the side of Slieve Gorm. At 
last the worm of his still got worn out—they do wear 
out after a dozen years or so of stiff work—and people 
noticed that Larry was wearing out too, just through 
thinking of where he’d get the three pounds ten to buy 
the new machinery. They tried to cheer him up, and 
the decent boys was so anxious to give him heart that 
there wasn’t such a thing as a sober man to be found in 
all the country side. But though the brave fellows did 
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what they could for him it wasno use. He never got 
within three pound five of the three pound ten that he 
needed. But just as things was at their worst, they 
mended. Larry was his old self again, and the word 
went round that the boys might get sober by degrees. 

“‘ Now what did your friend Larry do, if* you please, 
but take his old worn-out still and hide it among the 
heather of the hill fornenst us—Slieve Glas is its name 
—and then he goes the same night to the Excise 
officer, in the queer, secret way. 

“¢I’m in a bad way for money, or it’s not me that 
would be after turning informer,’ says he, when he had 
told the officer that he knew where the still was. 

“«That’s the worst of you all,’ says the officer. 
‘You'll not inform on principle, but only because you’re 
in need of money.’ “ ‘ More’s the pity, sir,’ says Larry. 

“‘¢ Where’s the still ?’ says the officer. 

“<<Tf I bring you to it,’ says Larry, ‘it must be kept 
a dead secret, for the owner is the best friend I have in 
the world.’ “*‘ You’re a nice chap to inform on your 
best friend,’ says the officer. 

“¢Tll never be able to look at him straight in the 
face after, and that’s fhe truth,’ says Larry. 

“ Well, your honors, didn’t Larry lead the officer and 
a couple of Excisemen up the hill in the dark of the 
early morning, and sure enough they came upon the old 
still, hid among the heather. It was captured, and 
Larry got the five pound reward, and was able to buy 
a brand new still with the money, besides having thirty 
shillings to the good in his pocket. After that, was it 
any wonder that he became one of the greatest in- 
formers in the country? By the Powers he made a 
neat thing out of leading the officers to his own stills 
and pocketing the reward. He was thirty shillings to 
the good every time. Ah, Larry was a boy!” 

“So I judge,” said the man called Edmund, with an 
unaffective laugh—he had studied the art of being 
unaffected. ‘“ But you see it was not of the Man but 
of the Woman we were talking.” 

“ That’s why I thought that the change would be 
good for your honors,” remarked Brian. ‘“ When gentle- 
men that I’ve out in this boat with me, begin to talk to- 
gether in a way that has got no sense in it at all, I know 
that they’re talking about.a woman, and I tell them 
the story of Larry O’Leary.” 

Neither the man called Edmund, nor the man called 
Harold, talked any more that day upon woman. 





Crossing the Strand.........s++e+08 I Fe oc ccticnccsecces The Granta 
I could see at once that she was meaning to come 
across. She walked to the edge of the pavement and 
paused there; she was a very womanly kind of a woman, 
and full-grown. I should say that she had been in the 
habit of being a woman for some little time. When a 
man crosses the Strand he merely crosses the Strand ; 
that is the plain, brutal, masculine way; a man knows 
no better. When a woman crosses the Strand she 
observes a becoming ritual, and forms plans. As arule 
she forms two, entirely different from each other, and 
attempts to carry out both at once, with such modifica- 
tions as may occur to one of neurotic temperament in 
times of peril. When a man wants to cross a street he 
starts at once; a woman never makes this mistake. 

So, as I have said, she paused on the curbstone, and 
began the ritual. She changed the book which she was 
carrying from one hand to the other, and then drew her 
skirts backward until she could just see the tips of her 
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own boots. The sight seemed to horrify her, as though 
boots were the last things she had expected to find down 
there. She covered them up again at once, rather 
fiercely, as if they had insulted her in some way. For a 
second I thought that she would decide to stop south of 
the Strand for the rest of her natural life; and I was 
wrong. She began the preparatory ceremonies again. 

She gave a slight cough. It was a half-reckless kind 
of a cough that would never have cared if it had been 
born a sneeze, but yet it was full of purposes. It was 
intended to show that, although in the midst of dangers, 
she was still sufficiently at her ease to remember that 
she had a throat; it was intended to attract a little 
attention to the performance of a great exploit; it was 
intended also to entirely stop the traffic, and give her a 
clear passage across, but I do not understand in what 
way it was expected to accomplish this. 

It did not accomplish it; but it happened shortly 
afterwards that the chances of the traffic gave her two 
clear and distinct opportunities to effect the transit. 
She did not take the first opportunity because there 
were too many people looking at her, which was very 
nice of her. She did not take the second, because there 
were not enough people looking, which was very natural 
of her. Then it occurred to her that the road was 
muddy, and that she must gather up her dress. She 
gathered it up rather too much at first and was horri- 
fied, then rather too little, and was disappointed ; finally 
she focused it correctly, and seemed pleased and 
proud. ‘Then a bright idea occurred to her that she 
might just as well walk on to Wellington Street, where 
the policeman would stop the traffic for her, and she 
could cross with safety and stateliness. But she had an 
adventurous soul, and put the bright idea aside. 

She now began to get impatient, and the real per- 
formance commenced. She held her breath, pressed her 
lips tightly together, sniffed the breeze, tossed her head 
like a spirited charger, pawed the curbstone petulantly 
with one foot, and suddenly let herself go. Just where 
the traffic was thickest, most intricate, most impassable, 
she plunged in. For a second a white wave of Putney 
omnibuses seemed to swallow her up. There were 
seventy-five vehicles between the two sides of the street 
at this spot and moment, and every one of the seventy- 
five drivers shouted “ Hi!” ather. She came plunging 
back again, foiled, astonished, dismayed, to her position 
on the curbstone, and incontinently dropped her book 
in the only puddle which could have been found on that 
day within the cab-radius. She began to grope wildly 
for her handkerchief to wipe that book; she wore her 
pocket in the correct feminine place—where she could 
not find it, and if she could have found it could never 
have got at it. Her spirit had vanished; she was dirty 
and dishevelled ; she also looked fifteen years older. 

Her luck came at last. She got her chance of walk- 
ing across the Strand slowly, safely, with dignity. It 
took her some time to realize her good fortune, but it 
dawned upon her at last. She ran—ran like a fright- 
ened and fatuous hen, until she had gone rather more 
than two thirds of the way. Then she looked up, and 
saw a hansom about a hundred yards away from her. 
It disconcerted her and made her nervous. She 
dropped her book again, picked it up, and sped back 
once more to the point from which she had started. I 
believe that in the end she went across at Wellington 
Street. But I did not watch her any longer, and for all 
I know she may still be on the south side of the Strand.. 





CHILD VERSE: CHARMING BITS OF PRATTLE 





A Spanish Lullaby..A.D. 1493..Wm. 8. Lord..Hush-a-By Baby 
Pretty, my Pedro, a bird of the sea, 
Long ago brought a sweet message to me 

The waters are ever repeating: 
‘¢ Sweetheart,” they’re saying, ‘‘a beautiful land 
Westward is waiting a queen to command, 

From thither your lover sends greeting.” 









Pretty, my Pedro, your father unfurled 
Sail with Columbus to find a new world 
Afar where the sunset is glowing. 
Then I was fearful the future to scan ; 
Now I am hopeful with you, little man, 
And visions of promise are growing. 








Pretty, my Pedro, your sails, too, are set; 
Sleep, the Good Master, will guide you, my pet, 
To realms of beautiful splendor. 
Sure as your waking his coming will be, 
Father to you, sweet, and husband to me, 
And lover so true and so tender. 









Making B’lieve....Annie Hamilton Donnell...Youth'’s Companion 
I’ve maked b’lieve I was mamma, 
And been to the bargain store. 
But the bargain (the baby) wiggled so 
That I couldn’t play that any more. 
I’ve maked b’lieve I was C’lumbus, 
And discovered the world all over, 
The rug was the ’Lantic ocean, 
And I sailed on the nursery sofa. 












I’ve maked b’lieve I was an Indian, 
And scalped Polyphemia twice, 

And I played be a big polar bear, 
With the looking-glass for ice. 

I’ve maked b’lieve I was the doctor, 
With pearl tapioca pills. 

But I was ’bliged to give up practice, 
’Cause I couldn’t c’lect my bills. 










Two times I’ve b’lieved to be a circus, 
And two times the coal man, too. 
And once I was Robinson Crusoe, 
And once I was little Boy Blue. 
Oh, I’ve maked b’lieve and I’ve maked b’lieve, 
Till there’s nothing else to be! 
And now—I’m so hungry, mamma— 
Let’s make b’lieve I was me. 











The Two Dolls.......... Arthur Law.........- Pall Mall Magazine 


Two little dolls, so I’ve been told, 
Once lived on a shelf together, 
Her head and her arms were all of wax 
While his were of wood and leather. 
Her cheeks were pink and her eyes were blue 
Her hair of a lovely golden hue ; 
And therefore, you see, she could never deign 
To notice a doll who was coarse and plain. 
For so it befell this tiny pair 
One was for look and one for wear ; 
One for use and one for. show; 
And that’s the way of the world, you know. 











When first they met one summer day, 
He greeted her most urbanely, 

She saw that he quite forgot his place 
And told him so very plainly. 

«¢ Your birth is shown in your wooden face, 
Of waxen blood you have not a trace; 
So, once for all, be it understood, 

That wax can never consort with wood.” 





Then she said, with a freezing stare, 
**I’m for look and you for wear ; 
You’re for use and I’m for show; 


And that’s the way of the world, you know.” 


All on a fateful summer’s day 

The pair for a walk were taken. 
Somebody left them ’mongst the hay 

And then they were both forsaken. 
Then, while they lay in the noonday sun, 
The bloom on her cheeks began to run; 
Her eyes fell out and her nose fell in 
And she lost forever her rounded chin ! 
Then he, who had never turned a hair, 
Said ‘‘ You’re for look and I’m for wear, 
I’m for use and you for show. 


And that’s the way of the world, you know.” 
The Dark ...Lizette Woodworth Reese ...The Independent 


The Dark comes with me up the stair; 
It follows me to bed; 

It watches while I say. my prayer 
Till the last word is said. 


I scramble in beneath the sheet; 
Down in the orchard rows 

The Wind gets out his trumpet sweet, 
And blows, and blows, and blows. 


The Dark is in my chamber here, 
The Wind out in the tree; 

My mother says I need not fear 
They will do aught to me. 


For, far above the Wind, the Dark, 
Sits God, who made them all— 
The grass, the star like a red spark, 

The green bough by the wall. 


My mother with her lamp comes in; 
The Dark goes out the door; 

The table-legs throw shadows thin 
Across the chamber floor. 

The Wind from out the orchard slips; 
Around the house he goes; 

He sets his trumpet to his lips, 
And blows, and blows, and blows. 


The Rock-a-By Lady....... Eugene Field...... Chicago Record 


The Rock-a-by Lady from Hushbaby street 
Comes stealing, comes creeping ; 
The poppies they hang from her head to her feet, 
And each has a dream that is tiny and fleet—- 
She brings her poppies to you, my sweet, 
When she findeth you sleeping! 
There is one little dream of a beautiful drum— 
**Rub-a-dub!.” it goeth ; 
There is one little dream of a big sugar-plum, 
And, lo! thick and fast the other dreams come 
Of popguns that bang and tin tops that hum, 
And a trumpet that bloweth ! 


And dollies peep out of those wee little dreams 
With laughter and singing ; 
And boats go a-floating on silvery streams, 


And the stars peek-a-boo with their own misty gleams, 
And up, up and up, where the Mother Moon beams, 


The fairies go winging! 


Would you dream all these dreams that are tiny and fleet? 


They'll come to you sleeping; 


‘So shut the two eyes that are weary, my sweet, 


For the Rock-a-by Lady from Hushbaby street, 
With poppies that hang from her head to her feet, 
Comes stealing; comes creeping. 
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Telegraphing a Shaded Picture....Utilizing Selenium..... .. N. Y. Tribune 
By means of Gray’s telautograph it is possible to 
transmit over a wire for several hundred miles a dia- 
gram or outline drawing. With that apparatus the pen 
of the receiving instrument is made to imitate precisely 
the motions of a stylus in the sender’s hand. But the 
problem of transmitting in a practically instantaneous 
way a shaded picture, like a photograph, so that an 
observer can take it all in at a glance, if projected upon 
a screen, or so that a sensitive plate will register it for 
further reproduction, is still unsolved. The principle 
involved in such an undertaking is the conversion of a 
large number of points in the original design into 
electric pulsations, and the re-conversion and proper 
distribution of these impulses by the receiver. Ina 
recent issue of the Electrical World, H. C. Johnson 
raises the question whether it would be better to employ 
a separate wire for each pulsation (in a single opera- 
tion), and hence to have a bunch of several thousand 
wires extending from one instrument to the other, or to 
send ail the pulsations successively over one wire, but 
sufficiently close together to make them appear simul- 
taneous, and thus yield an apparently complete picture 
to the eye. Other persons have contemplated using 
the former plan: but Mr. Johnson describes a possible 
application of the latter one. He has not yet tried the 
experiment, and puts the idea forward with modesty. 
To begin with, he would project his picture with a 
strong light through a lens upon a small ground-glass 
screen in front of the transmitter. ‘The most important 
element in the construction of the latter would be a 
selenium cell. Selenium is a substance whose electrical 
conductivity is affected by variations in light falling 
upon it. If a piece of selenium be placed in an electric 
circuit, therefore, the intensity of the current will vary 
with that of any luminous rays falling upon it. And if 
each minute portion of a transparent picture, lighted 
from behind, be exposed separately through an aperture 
to a selenium cell, the gradations in electrical intensity 
will correspond to the lights and shades of the illustra- 
tion. In making such exposures, by the way, it would 
be desirable to have each one alternate with a complete 
shutting off of all light from the selenium, so that the 
current would be broken up into a series of pulsations, 
varying, of course, in strength very delicately. Now, 
Mr. Johnson’s idea is that such a cell might be suitably 
mounted in a cylinder, whose sides were perforated. 
There should be a casing just outside of the cylinder, 
with a horizontal slit extending the width of the picture 
on the ground glass. Owing to their diagonal arrange- 
ment, only one of the holes would be opposite the slit at 
a time; but only a small part of a single revolution 
would be required to present to the slit all those in one 
row. If the frame holding this cylinder had a slow and 
properly regulated downward motion, the first row of 
holes could be made to record in a straight horizontal 
line the intensities of light and shade across the top of 
the picture, and the next row of holes would register 
another series of points along a straight line a little 
lower down; and so on, to the bottom of the picture. 
At the receiving end of the line there should be a 
cylinder similarly perforated and rotated at precisely the 
same rate of speed. It should contain a light that 








would gleam through the holes onto the receiving 
screen; but only one hole at a time would let light 
through, and that hole would correspond in position 
exactly to the one in the transmitter which at that iden- 
tical instant was open to the picture. Finally, within 
the receiving cylinder there should be some means of 
varying the brilliancy of the illumination according to 
the intensity of the electric pulsation. The relative 
brightness of each point in the original would then be 
faithfully reproduced in the copy. Every child knows 
that the glowing end of a stick which has been thrust in 
the fire may be whirled rapidly enough to make a ring 
of light. Impressions from different points in the orbit 
come to the eye in such close succession that they can- 
not be separated by our perceptions, and one seems to 
see a continuous spark. Mr. Johnson would have his 
dots of light projected upon the screen with such rapid- 
ity as to secure simultaneous effect. Selenium is un- 
equally affected by light of different colors. It would 
be necessary in any such apparatus to use monochromatic 
light and a picture in shades of only one hue. How- 
ever, three such lantern slides as Mr. Gray used in the 
system of color photography could be reproduced by 
Mr. Johnson’s method and then united in a composite, 
with the assistance of color screens, and thus pictures 
in colors could be telegraphed to any distance. 





The Longest Jetty in the World.............+++00+ The American Contractor 

At the mouth of the Columbia River the United 
States government is building what will be the longest 
jetty ever constructed. It will also enjoy the distinction 
of being one of the very few public works whose ultimate 
total cost falls far short of the original estimates. The 
Columbia is by far the largest river west of the Rockies, 
being considerably over 1,000 miles in length and for 
100 miles from its mouth navigable for the largest 
ocean vessels. At its mouth, too, is a_ splendid 
harbor capable of sheltering in safety the largest 
vessels afloat. It is the only safe harbor between San 
Francisco, 600 miles to the south, and the Straits of 
Juan de Fuca, 200 miles to the north. However, prior 
to 1885, the harbor was of little use, because of the 
shifting sands that opposed a bar first to one side and 
then to the other, and all the way from Cape Dis- 
appointment on the north to Point Adams on the south. 
The United States government, recognizing the value of 
this harbor to our commerce, both present and future, 
sent her most competent engineers to survey the harbor 
and present a plan to form a permanent deep water 
channel. ‘The plans that were finally adopted were for 
a jetty from Point Adams out into seething waters for 
between four and five miles, to be constructed of 
basaltic rock or lava. This, it was predicted, would 
entirely close up the south channel or Tillamook chute 
and present a firm break to catch the sands that would 
otherwise form the shifting bar in the north or main 
channel. That effected, the powerful current of the 
vast body of water which the Columbia pours into the 
Pacific would keep open a natural and perfect gateway 
into the harbor. The jetty is now practically com- 
pleted and the engineers’ predictions fully realized. On 
the south side of the jetty, where formerly there was 
water from six to twenty feet in depth, is now over 
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4,000 acres of dry land, formed by the wash of the sea, 
while the largest ocean vessels sail without aid through 
the main channel and anchor in the harbor one mile 
further inland, within cable length of the shore. 

But the surprising part of the building of the jetty, 
and that which reflects great credit upon the engineers 
in charge, is that while the construction is pronounced 
first-class throughout and every way up to the specifi- 
cations, the total cost will fall short of the original esti- 
mates by more than $1,500,000. Careful and intelligent 
computations made in 1882-1885 placed the necessary 
total cost at $3,710,000. Thus far the requisitions have 
amounted to but $1,687,000, while less than half a mil- 
lion dollars more will pay for every bill on its account. 
In fact the jetty itself is completed, receiving only some 
finishing touches, but two smaller supplementary jetties 
are being added to perfect the action of the main 
structure. The jetty is over four miles long, fifteen feet 
wide at the top, and built up to high-water mark. The 
lava blocks that form the filling were quarried. near 
Portland and transported in barges and by rail to the 
point where needed. Over 6,000 piles were driven in 
the space covered by the jetty, the piles being forced 
down by a huge hydraulic pile-driver. This powerful 
driver, with its 6,o00-pound hammer, rests upon a tram- 
way and is moved forward as required, while the entire 
framework revolving upon a wheel, whose radius is 
thirty-one and a half feet, admits of operating the 
machine through a corresponding large circumference. 
The huge hammer, however, was but seldom used in 
driving a pile, except to give the final blow or two that 
‘set’ the long timber in its bed of sand. When sink- 
ing a pile, the hammer was allowed to rest on its head. 
Two two and a-half inch iron pipes on either side of the 
pile sent streams of water, forced by a duplex power 
pump, to open the sand beneath, and the weight of the 
hammer alone was sufficient to settle the pile. 





A New Telephone Transmitter Pittsburgh Dispatch 

A beautiful device for increasing the efficiency of the 
telephone has been invented by Stephen D. Field. It 
was quite a disappointment to the public, who, learning 
of the cheap telephone service given in Sweden and 
other European countries, have been eagerly looking 
forward to the time when they, too, could participate in 
a material reduction of rates, to find that while the 
fundamental Bell telephone patents expired on March 7 
last, the patent upon the real commercial receiver did 
not run out until January 30, 1894. This expiration 
will naturally be followed by great activity in telephone 
work. In the meantime a “ non-infringing” receiver 
has been invented, which, in connection with a good 
transmitter, gives fairly good results ; although, from the 
fact that the regular telephone receiver will so soon be 
free, its use has not been vigorously pushed. For 
similar reasons it is doubtful whether Mr. Field’s inven- 
tion will come into extensive commercial employment, 
at all events, for the present ; but it is notable as solving 
a problem which has hitherto been grappled with unsuc- 
cessfully by electricians. A desideratum in telephone 
development has been to increase the efficiency of sound 
transmission: by adaptations or modifications of the 
diaphragm which receives the spoken conversation. At 
first attempts were made to increase the sound by 
increasing the size of the diaphragm, the natural infer- 
ence being that if a small diaphragm carried a certain 
volume of sound, a larger diaphragm would carry a 
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larger volume. This reasoning was soon found to be 
incorrect, and experts finally settled down to the work 
of devising a means whereby a number of diaphragms 
could be used in connection with a number of current- 
generating devices. 

But the difficulty has been that, although increased 
volume of sound has in some cases been secured, the 
clearness of articulation has been sacrificed. The cause 
of this is that the diaphragms have not moved in unison, 
and, as one would approach the poles of the magnet 
while another was receding, all current-generating effect 
was neutralized. In Mr. Field’s apparatus the dia- 
phragms, being equally distant from a common mouth- 
piece, receive simultaneous impulses; they are, more- 
over, mechanically connected and under exactly the 
same tension, and consequently they act in unison. No 
electrical “ racing ” is possible, as their combined vibra- 
tions are delivered on a single current generator. The 
diaphragms are coupled by means of short steel wires 
to the extremities of a suitably hung soft iron armature, 
and thus their opposite movements are brought into 
harmonious relation. The result is that the volume of 
sound is surprisingly amplified, and the clearness of 
articulation secured is remarkable. As many as six 
diaphragms have in this way been used simultaneously. 





The Geometric Lathe 8t. Nicholas 


If you will look at the pictures upon a one-dollar bill, 
you will see that the portrait of Martha Washington or 
of Stanton is composed altogether of curved or straight 
lines—the only kind of engraving that is allowed to be 
done in the bureau; because unless it is done in this 
manner, and unless the lines are cut very deep, the 
engravings cannot be used. Now this portrait was 
engraved in a piece of steel by the use of a very sharp 
little instrument known asa graver. Every little scratch 
on the steel plate will, in printing, show a black line, so 
you will see how very careful the engraver has to be that 
he shall not make any false scratches. Now, steel- 
engraving is the direct opposite of wood-engraving. The 
scratches and cuts made on a wooden block will be 
white in the print, and it is only the uncut portions of 
the block that print black; while on the steel the un- 
scratched portion leaves the paper white. 

It takes an engraver about six weeks or two months 
to complete one portrait, and a man who engraves the 
portrait never does any other kind of engraving. Each 
engraver does only a certain portion of the work on a 
note; no one is permitted to engrave an entire note; 
so that besides the portrait engravers, there are some 
who do nothing but engrave the figures, the seal, the 
lettering, the border, etc. In this way it would be 
impossible for an engraver to make a complete engra- 
ving for his own use, if he were dishonest enough to 
want to do such a thing. Besides this manual work, 
some of the engraving is done by machinery, as for 
example, the background of the portrait and of the 
borders, and the shading of the letters, this being done 
by what is known as the ruling machine, which can rule 
several hundred perfectly straight lines within an inch. 
The intricate scroll and lace-like work around the figures 
on the face and the back of the note is done by a 
wonderful machine known as the geometric lathe. This 
machine consists of a large number of wheels of all 
sizes and in all sorts of arrangements, together with a 
complicated mechanism of eccentrics and rods, all of 
which is incomprehensible to any one but an expert 
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machinist. By a proper adjustment of its parts the 
delicate diamond point that moves about over the 
face of the steel is made to work out a perfect and 
artistic pattern with greater accuracy and much more 
speed than could be done by hand, and hence this deli- 
cate and intricate part of the engraving is one of the 
greatest obstacles with which the counterfeiter has to 
contend. Fortunately for Uncle Sam, the geometric 
lathe is a very complicated and very expensive machine, 
andthe counterfeiter is generally a poor man; and even 
if he did manage to lay up enough money to buy the 
lathe, it is hardly likely he would live long enough to 
learn how to use it properly; for there are only four 
men in the world who understand how to operate it. 
Indeed, the man who now has charge of the geometric 
lathe at the Bureau of Engraving and Printing is the 
only one in the United States at the present time who 
knows how to manage it ; and if anything should happen 
to him, it might tangle matters up for a while in this 
important branch of our Uncle Sam’s big government. 





How Watches are Made........ Theodore Tracy .......... The Boston Herald 

The very smallest perfect watch of whose production 
record has ever been made was manufactured by Patik 
& Philippe, the great watchmakers of Geneva, for a 
Russian Princess; first, it was placed in an exquisite 
gold case, covered with the most minute, but literally 
perfect, Watteau scenes in enamel: then, at the prin- 
cess’s desire, the works were removed and placed inside 
a splendid diamond scarce two-fifths of an inch in 
diameter! Let me add here that watches are often 
deceptive in size—like, for example, ring and bracelet 
and brooch and parasol watches, which, while they 
have the tiniest of faces, have works that occupy 
double and treble their apparent space. In the sim- 
plest watches of this manufactory there are 162 parts 
each microscopically perfect. This number is multi- 
plied many times in the watches known as chronographs 
and calendars and strikers and repeaters. ‘The very 
tiniest bit of mechanism in a watch is named “le Dard,” 
and belongs to the escapement. It weighs only the 
minutest fraction of a milligram, and its dimensions are 
scarcely less surprising—one millimeter in length by 
three tenths of a millimeter in width by one twentieth of 
a millimeter in thickness. A most beautiful little 
object is “le Dard,” glittering like a diamond in its 
high polish, and of absolutely perfect symmetry. In 
the making it may be handled only by the most expert 
workmen, who hold it with tiny manipulators; yet it 
bears a tremendous and absolutely ceaseless force and 
vibratory strain! The time of a single balance oscilla- 
tion is one fifth of a second; there are thirty complete 
balance oscillations in a minute, 1,800 in an hour, 
432,000 in a day, and, in some of the smaller watches, 
the enormous number of 192,720,000 in a year! In 
regulating, these watches are alternately baked in a 
furnace and frozen in an ice-chest, being “timed” 
through this operation by the Genevese observatory, 
whose rules have been adopted by the famous observa- 
tories of Kew (England) and Besancon (France) and 
the observatory of our own Cambridge. 

The invention of the stem-winder was suggested to 
M. Philippe through the number of demands for new 
keys (to replace losses), and through his observation of 
how the frequent openings of the watch-case, for wind- 
ing, allowed dust to enter the works, while the turning 
of the key around the stem enlarged the opening and 
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produced damaging wear of all the parts that came in 
contact with it. One of the most remarkable machines 
ever invented for watch making is the “ graver,” that 
takes an oblong or a square of brass, or nickel, as cut 
from the bar, passing it through a series of self-adjust- 
ing “recalls ” and “detentions,” without the least 
move of the workman, and sending it away a finished 
“ plate” or “ bridge” or “ barrel,” with pivots and tiny 
piercings for the reception of the axes of all the con- 
necting parts. The “ graver,” like everything else in 
this establishment, is kept in the most perfect order; 
only a certain number of pieces may be finished by a 
‘“‘graver” before it is carefully examined, sharpened 
and renewed. The “teething ” of the wheels is a point 
of special care; this is done on a machine called a 
‘‘ divider,” to which is attached a cutter that performs 
the exact number of divisions made necessary by the 
caliber of the movements; the wheel then passes to 
another “ cutter,” which gives the little bulbous ter- 
minations to the teeth that enable them to retain their 
dressing and to “hold” more firmly. The least defect 
in the teeth of a watch is liable to entirely spoil its 
“ timing,” and to render its regulation impossible. The 
pinions of each piece are strictly of the same diameter 
—one 1o0oth of a millimeter. The bodies of the pieces 
are of the same thickness, and the pivots are literally 
identical one with another. This is an arrangement 
also due to M. Philippe, and one that greatly facili- 
tates repairs, through the “ interchangeability ” thus 
established, for now a person has only to send the 
name of the part desired and the number of the watch 
to Geneva, and, through the perfect system of book- 
keeping devised by M. Conty of the same establish- 
ment, an exact duplicate of the part is immediately sent 
for placing by the local repairer. A great part of the 
watch’s movements is governed by that tiny mechanism, 
the hairspring. All parts of the stem-winder are made 
of the most elastic and most perfectly tempered steel, 
which is prepared in a separate atelier. Each piece of 
mechanism, when completed by the workman, is critic- 
ally examined by a person especially appointed for this 
duty, and called the first “repasseur,” or supervisor, 
before it is allowed “place.” The putting together of 
each division of the mechanism is examined by other 
repasseurs, and so on, a literal army of repasseurs being 
called into action before the finish. 

The full tally of parts of an ordinary watch of this 
manufacture is: 1, the platine (main plate) or metal 
plaque on which rest all the other parts; 2, the barrel, 
or thick hollow wheel that incloses the mainspring; 3, 
the arbor or tree, about which the barrel wheel revolves; 
4, a series of three wheels mounted on pivots, and trans- 
mitting the motive power (of the mainspring) to the 
escapement ; 5, the escapement—which is the regulating 
organ of the watch, and which is itself many times sub- 
divided—the four chief parts of the subdivision being, 
the wheel, the lever, the balance and the spiral; 6, four 
minute wheels placed just under the dial for the trans- 
mission of motive power to the hands, which they also 
support and adjust; 7, the stem-winding parts, which 
are twelve in number in the simplest watches. To 
recapitulate a little more fully: main plate, one piece; 
barrel, twenty-four pieces; wheel work, six pieces; 
escapement, sixty-four pieces; total stem-winding parts, 
twenty-three pieces; minute wheel work, four pieces; 
dial or face, three pieces; hands, three pieces; fixing 
screws, three; box parts, seventeen. As already stated, 














the number of parts in repeaters, chronographs, split- 
second arrangements (greatly in vogue for games and 
sports), calendar watches, etc., is many times augmented, 
so one may gain some slight idea of the complexity of 
a watch that contains all these combinations and adds 
to them the mechanism that denotes the lunar and the 
solar phases and the days of the bisextile and regular 
years. What a timer of the march of progress is a 
mechanism like this, and how clear is its record of what 
to-day’s scientific and business world owes the son of 
the watchmaker of Bazoche-Gonet, who now has a rich 
store of gold medals awarded by great scientific and 
industrial associations and congresses, and splendid gifts 
of appreciation from the rulers of many lands. 

The building where this manufactory of Patik & 
Philippe is established is in every way one of the finest 
in Geneva; every possible attention was paid in its 
construction to those plans and fittings that should best 
secure the comfort and convenience of its operatives, 
and thus contribute to produce their best workmanship. 
The two upper floors and part of the one below are 
divided into high, light, airy, working ateliers, whose 
occupants number many women. Close to M. Conty’s 
office on the second floor is the regulating-room, whose 
extremely delicate and critical operations are personally 
conducted by M. Emile Philippe, who fully inherits his 
father’s ambition and patience and intelligent love for his 
profession. The extreme rigidity of the rules of the Gene- 
vese observatory compels that to win a certificate of the 
first-class, which is almost invariably awarded to these 
watches, a watch may lose only less than three quarters 
of a second in twenty-four hours, and in all sorts of posi- 
tions and temperatures. In regulation, each watch is 
kept many days—sometimes many weeks—under the 
hands of M. Philippe, and submitted to every possible 
crucial test before the certificate of regulation is consid- 
ered won. On the lower floor of the building there are 
special consultation rooms, and there is an elegant and 
richly decorated salon, where, among palms and ferns 
and fine bronzes and marbles, are shown, fresh from the 
designer, rich and rare and practical combinations of 
precious stones and most beautiful work in gold and 
silver and enamel. Since jeweled, pendant watches, with 
pins, have ruled popular favor, side by side with them 
have appeared here, brooches and earrings, and even 
rings designed to accompany the watches, some in 
quaintly beautiful reproductions of ancient works of art, 
others in graceful modern combinations. 

In the Grand Sala at Geneva there is a special cabinet 
which contains “treasure trove” of watches of all ages 
since watchmaking began; there are watches the size of 
a twenty-dollar gold piece, incrusted with graduated 
pearls and othe> gems, and so flat that the wonder is, 
« how could the works be made to fitthem?” There are 
watches so round that they might be cloak buttons, with 
tiny little faces an eighth to a quarter of an inch across, 
but the works of these watches lie near the middle and 
the diameter there is little less than an inch. There are 
watches that are actually “turnip” shaped (hence the 
hoyden name of the watch), that weigh quite one and 
one half pounds, or even two pounds, and that strike so 
loudly as to startle one not aware of their immediate 
vicinity ; these are relics of the days when watchmaking 
was only first out of its infancy. There are watches 
with an outer case of oxidized silver or yellow gold in 
beautiful repoussé work, this case coming off like a shell, 
and revealing an exquisite inner watch decorated with 
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Watteau or Louis Quinze enamel paintings. There are 
papal jubilee watches, showing the Vatican medal of the 
jubilee year, with the portrait and motto of the Pope, in 
repousse on the inverse sides ; there are St. George medal 
watches, made in the same way, and there are the won- 
derful chronographs and repeaters and “ split-second ” 
and striking watches of which I have told you—with 
another watch—one of the most curious of all, that is 
really two watches, each with its own face, one for gaming 
and minute timing, the other the usual time-making watch. 
The most truly practical watches for ladies are about an 
inch in diameter. People have often wondered why a 
tiny watch of perhaps three fourths of an inch diameter, 
should cost as much as, and sometimes more than one 
twice its size. It is because its works may be made of 
only the finest material, and, being so very minute, may 
be handled by only the most expert of expert workmen, 
while it is an absolute necessity that the best movement 
be used. The balance wheels of ancient watches are 
beautifully engraved and fantastically edged ; it is quite 
a fad among the ladies travelling on this side to have 
them set as brooches or sleeve buttons or clasps. I 
have seen a necklace and bracelet thus formed, and 
made extremely graceful by the introduction of modern 
balance wheels. The ivory paintings and enamelings 
of Henner’s beautiful Fabiola; the discovery of America 
by Columbus; the American republic watch, surmounted 
by a golden eagle and covered half with a blue field 
diamond, starred, and half by dainty stripes of red and 
white enamel ; the Lous XV. Marquise; the Astronomi- 
cal Loves, busy with the telescopes among the clouds; 
the dainty Watteau scenes, pearl surrounded, and the 
star arrangement of rubies and diamonds, are among the 
very newest and most beautiful of watch designs. 





Marvels in Glass Flowers......... Ella F. Mosby.......... Philadelphia Times 

In the time of the Middle Ages almost all trades or 
handicrafts had their mysteries, and a workman who 
was taught all the processes of the work had to take a 
solemn oath not to betray thesecret. It is very different 
now. If you visit the great factories, the proprietor or 
foreman will show you how the complicated machinery 
works ; papers and books are crowded with articles 
explaining various processes, and in Washington the 
Patent Office is devoted to models of machinery used in 
workshops and factories. Still, some of the secrets of 
handicraft remain, and one of the most interesting of 
these is the wonderful art of the Blaschkas, which no 
other worker in glass has been able to learn or in any 
way to imitate. The work is so unique and beautiful 
that you will be interested in hearing of the exquisite and 
marvelous results, even if all the processes of manipula- 
tion must remain a mystery. Leopold and Rudolph 
Blaschka—father and son—are from Bohemia, a country 
famous for its work in glass. The father is upwards of 
seventy years old, but both he and his son are active 
and skilled workers. For along time they worked in 
glass, making models of sea-creatures for museums and 
colleges. About seven years ago they began making 
the works for which they are now so famous, not only 
the most exact reproductions in glass of flowers in their 
natural size, so perfect that the rich red cactus blossoms 
looks soft and velvety, and our yellow cowslip shows its 
satiny sheen, and the little white anemone trembles and 
bends on its slender stalk, but also all the microscopic 
parts of the flower—almost invisible to the naked eye— 
on such a magnified scale that a student may at any 
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time study these hidden things of the plant-world with- 
out requiring a lens or a specimen. 

A fine collection, known as the Ware collection, on 
account of the donor, has been placed in the University 
Museum at Cambridge, Mass. ‘There are about four 
hundred flowers in natural sizes, and more than a thou- 
sand of the microscopic parts. The work is so fine and 
delicate that the case sent over to New York suffered 
from the jarring and careless handling of the Custom 
House officials, and most of the models were shattered 
to fragments. The next case was met in New York by 
a Harvard professor, who guarded it successfully from 
injury. The Blaschkas live near Dresden. They have 
there a fine collection of tropical plants—orchids being 
a specialty. Rudolph Blaschka, the son, has made 
several journeys to South America to obtain rare speci- 
mens of these queer plants of vivid colors, spotted and 
streaked with scarlet and gold and green; or even in 
their soberest tints looking as if marked with silver and 
gold traceries and powdered with copper dust. Besides 
the tropical collection, there is a large “‘ American gar- 
den” of what we call weeds and wild flowers, for the 
Blaschka’s handicraft shows us some most exquisite 
arrangements in our common roadside flowers. 

In the Blaschka collection you find the Virginia 
creeper and the trumpet vine, the tobacco plant, wild 
and cultivated, showing what changes culture will pro- 
duce, and the potato blossom, a thick waxy white 
blossom with gold centre, which few people recognize, 
though they use the vegetable so constantly, and in each 
common plant their work carries you from the familiar 
outside of petal and calynx to the unfamiliar house of 
life within, where stamens and pistils work for the renew- 
ing of the plant-world. At a later stage the pollen, 
ripened into seed in its ovary cradle, shows many odd 
mechanical contrivances for its sowing abroad. Every 
one knows the long pods of the touch-me-not seed, 
which explode at a touch and scatter the contents far 
and wide. The Blaschka collection has a model of a 
fern and its parts. Perhaps you do not know that the 
fern seeds are similarly bound in crystal caskets by a 
sensitive amber coil like a fine wire, which a shake will 
cause suddenly to unclasp, and as if with an explosion 
of fairy dynamite dispense the seed. There is an orchid 
that uses the same method. Its seed to the naked eye 
is like fine mahogany sawdust; under the microscope 
each one is like “ a gold coin in the glossy network of a 
silken purse.” ‘This network is very elastic, and bursts 
when it is ripe, tossing the seed into crevices of tree 
trunks, and making a new air-garden of flowers. 

The Blashka work is especially interesting and fine 
in its models of the orchids—those velvety, fluttering 
air blossoms of the Tropics that so wonderfully mimic 
insect life in their strange shapes. It was, in fact, the 
exhibition of the golden butterfly orchid, with its long, 
antenne-like petals and wings, as if just poised for 
flight, at a London flower show, that started orchid 
culture in England. The spider and bee orchids often 
deceive the eye at first glance, and a branch of the 
moth orchid, which grows on the limestone rocks of the 
Philippine Islands, looks like a crowd of downy, spotted 
moths about to fly away. Other strange likenesses are 
found in the pure white dove and swan orchids, the 
lizard orchid and the lynx flower. Some are veritable 
clowns and jesters of the forest world, with elongated 
petals like odd, wagging lips, and tongues thrust out in 
derision, or growing apparently on their heads in mid- 
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air, as if engaged in a continual trapeze act. Owing to 
the fine botanical garden and greenhouses at Cam- 
bridge, a visitor to the Blaschka work has a rare oppor- 
tunity of comparing the living flowers and their mar- 
velous reproduction in crystalline texture, with each 
other. He will find that these modern glassworkers of 
Bohemia have not only ingenuity and manipulative 
skill, but a wonderful artistic insight as well. 





Blake's Hydrophone....New Submarine Signaling....Chicago Evening Lamp 

Owing to fog and darkness, it is sometimes impossible 
for vessels at sea, near each other, to communicate by 
visible signs. Again, unfavorable wind directions and 
unequal density of air strata will occasionally render 
fog-horns, steam “ sirens” and bells inaudible by deflec- 
tion. Such sounds, moreover, would be completely 
drowned in a storm by the boom of thunderous seas 
coming aboard, by the howling of a gale in the rigging 
and by other noises. To evade such interference, as 
well as to secure a better conductor of sound than the 
atmosphere, Prof. Lucien I. Blake, of Lawrence, Kans., 
has devised a plan for signaling below the surface of 
the water. It may be operated between one vessel and 
another, or between ship and shore, on the principle of 
a telephone, but without a connecting wire. Prof. 
Blake calls his receiving apparatus a “ hydrophone.” 
He inserts in the side of a vessel, below the water-line, 
a plate of metal, or other sonorous material, several 
inches, or probably several feet, square and thick enough 
to withstand any ordinary shock from floating ice or 
other substances. This vibrates like the diaphragm of 
a telephone; and a box behind it, forming a “ resonance 
chamber,” magnifies the sound, which is then commu- 
nicated mechanically through a tube to the observer’s 
room. Instead of inserting a special plate into the 
ship’s side, a section of the ordinary wall of the vessel, 
if of metal, may be utilized, and for the tube a wire may 
be substituted, starting from a thin, elastic, tightly-drawn 
membrane in the inner wall of the resonance chamber, 
equipped there with an electrical sound transmitter or 
microphone and terminating in a telephone receiver. 
Indeed, the microphone may be attached directly to the 
wall of the vessel. If two or three of these “ hydro- 
phones” are placed in different parts of a ship, the 
observer, whose room should be secluded from noise on 
shipboard as fully as possible, can thus tell more readily 
the direction from which a sound proceeds by the 
unequal intensity with which the several instruments 
that are employed repeat the signals. 

These, according to Professor Blake’s plan, are given 
by submerged apparatus, either inserted in a ship’s side 
below the water-line or similarly on shore, the special 
device for that purpose which he favors being similar to 
a “siren”; that is, he would have a jet of water forced 
against the edge of revolving, toothed steel disk ; and to 
increase the effectiveness of the system he would have 
both stern and receiving diaphragm carefully tuned to 
exactly the same pitch. Combinations of long and short 
sounds, corresponding to the Morse telegraphic alpha- 
bet, would constitute the message. Experiments were 
begun in 1883, at Newport; and since then Professor 
Blake has continued them in Buzzard’s and Narragan- 
sett bays, and at the Portsmouth navy yard. The per- 
fected apparatus will work between ships six or seven 
miles apart. The most important application, perhaps, 
would be to warn larger steamships of the approach of 
other vessels, and thus to prevent collisions. | 
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The list of the world’s battles comprises 1,527 regular 
engagements whose names are worthy of record 
More than forty-one per cent. of the English people could 
not write their names when the Queen ascended the 
throne. The proportion in that condition has now been 
reduced to seven per cent. Some very ancient books 
are to be found in the sacred relics of Ceylon. They 
are formed of palm leaves written upon with a metal pen, 
and are bound merely by a silken string. The largest 
oil-painting in the world is one by Tintoretto, entitled 
Paradise. It is thirty-three and a half feet in height and 
eighty-four feet in width, and may now be seen in the 
Doge’s Palace, Venice. ——The wedding-ring is wornon 
the left hand because, in symbolism, the right hand 
is authority, the left obedience. New Zealand is 
bent on preserving her remarkable wild birds and 
other animals, and has set apart two islands on which 
all hunting and trapping is forbidden. Sycophant 
once meant an Athenian Government official who in- 
spected the baggage of travellers to prevent the expor- 
tation of figs. It is stated that a pail of water con- 
taining a handful of hay, if placed in a room where 
there has been smoking, will absorb all the odor of the 
tobacco. From January of 1893 to the end of July, 
9,653 musical works were published in Germany, of 
which 2,885 were for the pianoforte, 2,577 for other 
instruments, and 3,966 were songs. In 1850 there 
were 6,737 persons in the prisons of America, or 292 
per one million of the population; now there are 59,258, 
or 1,180 per million, a remarkable sign of the times. 





























A metal hitherto unknown to science has been dis- 
covered in Idaho and named powellite. The Paris- 
born families become extinct in three or four generations, 
in consequence of their feeble fecundity and high rate 
of mortality, and the average length of life among them 
is only twenty-eight years and one month, as compared 
with forty years and two months for the rest of 
France. In the British Museum, according to 
the catalogue just issued, there are 2,700 complete 
bibles in all languages. There are 1,785 separate 
railroad companies in the United States. On 
the summit of Ben Lomond may be seen the 
smallest tree that grows in Great Britain. It is 
known as the dwarf willow, and is, when mature, 
only two inches in height. Stockholm has the 
highest death rate from drink of any city in the 
world, ninety in 1000, Brilliancy of color is ob- 
tained by placing complementary colors together and a 
combination of uncomplementary colors subdues them. 























The Dakota River is the longest unnavigable river 
in the world—over 1000 miles. Over 8000 varieties 
of postal cards have been issued in the world within 
thirty-five years. Canada has 1,000,000 miles of un- 
explored territory. The United States national salute 
is a gun for each State; for the President, twenty-one 
guns; seventeen for the Vice-President, fifteen for 
Cabinet officers, Governors, etc. Originally the Presi- 
dent was saluted with as many guns as there were States 
in the Union, but this idea was finally abandoned in the 
year 1819, when there were exactly twenty-one States, 
the commissioners deciding that hereafter “ twenty-one 














guns shall be the national presidential salute.” ——Fifty- 
one metals are now known to exist. Three centuries 
ago only seven were known. Edison says there is 
more money made out of little discoveries than big 
ones, and that it is better to keep the secret of an in- 
vention than to have it patented. Cakes of tea 
in India, pieces of silk in China, salt in Abyssinia 
and codfish in Iceland have all been used as money. 











There are now over 250,000 words in the Eng- 
lish language acknowledged by the best authorities, 
or about 70,000 more than in the German, French, 
Spanish and Italian languages combined. Few coun- 
tries have a more varied flora than Portugal. The 
number of species has been estimated to exceed 4,000, 
and of these more than 3,000 are phanerogamous. 
Artificial wood for furniture, roofs, insulators, etc., is 
now made by burning magnesite together with wood, 
shavings, sawdust, cotton, hair, or wool. The 
eastern hemisphere, on which dwell ninety-two per cent. 
of the population of the world, has 170,792 miles of 
railroad, or forty-six per cent. of the railroads of the 
world. England has won eighty-two per cent. of the 
wars she has engaged in. Among the products which 
science has put to valuable service is the nettle, a weed 
which is now being cultivated in some parts of Europe, 
its fibre proving useful for a variety of textile fabrics. 
In Dresden a thread is produced from it so fine that a 
length of sixty miles weighs only two and a half pounds. 
By good conduct a convict in English penal servi- 
tude establishments may earn a remission of one fourth 
of his sentence. Over 4,000,000 persons in this 
country live upon wages paid by railroad companies. 


























The tallest structure, compared with the size of the 
builder, is the hill of the Termites, or white ants. If the 
houses of men were proportionately lofty the humblest 
residence would be a mile high. Only one person in 
fifteen has perfect eyes.-——It is seriously proposed to 
purify the Thames by importing a school of crocodiles 
to act as river scavengers. The production of iron 
is increasing in America faster than the increase in 
population. England has the greatest number of 
lighthouses and lightships—one for every fourteen miles 
of its coastline. Of sixty-seven Queens of France, 
only thirteen have died without leaving their histories a 
record of misery. Eleven were divorced, two executed, 
nine died young, seven were widowed, three cruelly 
treated, three exiled ; the poisoned and broken-hearted 
make up the rest. The finest collection of antiquities 
in the world is in the British Museum. In Holland 
the following names for the months are in use: Jatiuary 
—Lauromaand, chilly month; February—Sprokle- 
maand, vegetation month; March—Lentmaand, spring 
month ; April—Grasmaand, grass month; May—Blow- 
maand, flower month; June—Zomermaand, summer 
month; July—Hooymaand, hay month; August— 
Oostmaand, harvest month ; September—Herftsmaand, 
autumn month; October—Wynmaand, wine month; 
November—Slagmaand, slaughter month; December— 
Wintermaand, winter month. The oldest tree on earth 
is said to be the Boo tree in the sacred city of Ama- 
rapoora, Burmah. It was planted in the year 288 B.c. 
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Building an Alpine Observatory........ Ida M. Tarbell.......000.. McClure’s 

To see M. Janssen, the astronomer who constructed 
the observatory on the summit of Mt. Blanc, a little 
man of nearly seventy years of age, with a halt in his 
gait, going about in his library, where piles of books and 
pamphlets, astronomical contrivances and celestial pho- 
tographs hide him half of the time from view, one would 
not at first admit the possibility of his living through so 
dangerous and exhausting an expedition as the ascent of 
Mt. Blanc. It is only when one remarks the freshness 
of his face, half hid under the abundant snowy hair and 
beard, the brightness of his eye, and the youthfulness of 
his voice, that one sees the real vigor and intrepidity of 
theman. A glance at the map of the expeditions he has 
made, reconciles one still further to theidea. His life has, 
in fact, been filled by a succession of hazardous and dar- 
ing scientific undertakings. He has hunted the magnetic 
equator in the forests of South America ; ascended the 
Himalayas; and descended into the crater of Kilauea, 
where, alone, during an eruption, he remained a night, 
making observations. He has braved heat and cold, 
earthquake and tempest. 
undertakings, and one which serves, perhaps, as well as 
any, to show his resolution and his independence, as 
well as his devotion to science, is a balloon ascent made 
in 1870. In December of that year an eclipse took 
place, visible in Algeria. M. Janssen had been ap- 
pointed to observe it. But he was in Paris, and Paris 
was in a state of siege. Unwilling to resign his mission, 
and too proud to ask a favor of the enemy, he left the 
city December 2d in a balloon. In five hours he 
landed a hundred leagues away. When he reached his 
post he learned that the English astronomers had asked 
that he be allowed to leave the city, arid that the Prus- 
sians were about to grant the permission. 

Only such a record is sufficient to explain his ascent 
of Mt. Blanc in 1890. At first, as he confesses him- 
self, the difficulties seemed insurmountable. The trip to 
the Grands Mulets had fatigued him seriously. Could 
he mount five thousand seven hundred and twenty-three 
feet higher, by a path which requires two or three times 
as great effort, and in an atmosphere of increasing 
rarity? ‘There are very few things that cannot be 
overcome by a strong will and profound study,” says 
M. Janssen. He made up his mind to go, and set him- 
self to solving the difficulties. To begin with, he gave 
up the idea of ascending on foot. He wanted to save 
his strength for mental effort at the summit. In 1888 
he had been carried up in a chair hung from the centre 
of a long ladder, the ends of which were placed on the 
shoulders of the guides. The result had been very 
good; but M. Janssen did not care to trust himself to 
this swinging chair over the perpendicular cliffs of the 
upper steeps. A new vehicle was necessary. He de- 
cided on a species of Lapland sled, to which should be 
attached rope ladders long enough not to interfere with 
the movements of the guides. 

But the difficulty of finding some one to draw the 
ingenious contrivance was not a small matter. The 
guides of Chamouni are autocrats in their way and do 
not often tolerate the ideas cf climbers who are not 
Alpinists. However, the success of M. Janssen’s chair, 
in 1888, had impressed them, and at last the astronomer 


One of the pluckiest of his | 


succeeded in enlisting a sufficient number to attempt 
the ascent. The party—twenty-two guides had joined 
it—started out August 17th. The sled worked per- 
fectly. It is true it stood sometimes on one runner, the 
other being on the shoulders of the guides; it ran along 
ridges narrower than itself; it mounted pitches at 
frightful angles, but always with success. About one 
o’clock on the 18th the party reached the “ Bosses,” 
about one thousand feet below the summit. ‘The inten- 
tion was to finish the trip the next day; but a terrible 
tempest arose that night and it did not cease until the 
21st. During two days and three nights the wind beat 
the mountain with awful violence. When the storm 
was over, ten of the guides left. M. Jansen harangued 
his “twelve apostles,” as he dubbed the remaining 
guides, and the party started. It was a dizzy climb, 
but the last obstacle was passed finally and the summit 
of Mt. Blanc came under the possession of science. 

“T cannot express the emotion,” says M. Janssen, 
“which seized me when, the summit gained, my eye 
embraced the immense circle which unrolled around me. 
The weather was perfect, the purity of the atmosphere 
such that my eye reached to the bottom of the most dis- 
tant valleys. The far horizon alone was veiled by a 
light fog. I had under my eyes all the southeast of 
France, the north of Italy and the Apennines, Switzer- 
land, with its sea of mountains and glaciers. Hills, 
valleys, plains, cities, in the immense thickness of the 
atmosphere which separated them from me, gave me the 
impression of a world lying at the bottom of an immense 
ocean of celestial blue water. It seemed to me that I 
heard the noises and movements which rose from below 
and came to die at my feet. When my eye left these 
distant marvels and turned to the scene near me, the 
contrast was striking. It was a world of glaciers, of 
ragged peaks, of white precipices, where a loud silence 
reigned. I fancied myself in the midst of one of those 
scenes which we can imagine on the earth when she 
has grown old, when the cold shall have driven away her 
life and profound silence shall reign upon her frozen face.” 

All the time that it was safe to remain in this high 
spot unsheltered the astronomer spent in observation. 
The report of the expedition was made to the Academy 
of Science on September 22, 1890. M. Janssen declared 
that intellectual work is by no means impossible in high 
stations, upon condition that one makes no physical 
effort in getting there; and that, in his judgment, there 
would be an interest of the first order for physical 
astronomy, for terrestrial physics and for meteorology in 
establishing an observatory at or near the summit of 
Mt. Blanc. “I know,” said M. Janssen, “ that it will 
be said that the difficulty of building such an edifice on 
so elevated a summit is great; that one can get there 
only by severe effort; that violent tempests often rage 
there. All these obstacles are real, but not unconquer- 
able. At least, such is my opinion, after a careful study 
of the question and after having made the ascent.” 
The report made to the Academy received immediate 
response. M. Bischoffsheim, of the observatory of 
Nice, Prince Roland Bonaparte, the Baron de Roths- 
child and M. Eiffel offered their aid to the energetic 
scientist in establishing an observatory on Mt. Blanc. 
Thus supported he began his plans at once. 





The first concern was to search the solid rock for a 
foundation. The depth of the snow and ice at the 
summit was unknown, but the general opinion was that 
it was not great. M. Imfield, a Swiss engineer, was 
charged with the mission of searching the rock, the 
difficulties and dangers of which search are apparent. 
In August, 1891, the engineer began to run a horizontal 
gallery into the snow, at about forty feet below the 
summit. This gallery was continued from north to 
south for some seventy feet. But no rock, no real ice, 
in fact, was found; nothing but. a hardened snow. 
Now, as the head of Mt. Blanc is narrow from north to 
. south, but some three hundred feet long from east to 
west, it was decided to run a gallery from east to 
west, beginning it at the end of the first one. This was 
done to the length of seventy feet and still no rock. 
M. Janssen was not surprised at the result. It was pos- 
sible that the coverlid of snow was over forty feet in 
thickness ; or that, if it was not, the gallery had passed 
between two needles. But since he had not found the 
rock, he changed his plan and proposed to build his 
house on the snow. The idea was bold, but reflection 
convinced him that it was practicable. There were 
three important questions to settle. Did the snow 
undergo movements which would carry off a structure 
placed upon it? Would its resistance be sufficient to 
support so great a weight? Could there be a means 
devised to prevent the winds from picking up the observ- 
atory and transporting it into another country? After 
having studied the descriptions of the summit given by 
early Alpinists and after having talked with the guides 
familiar with the mountain, M. Janssen concluded that 
there was but little movement of the coverlid; and that, 
if any did take place, it was of a glacier-like slowness 
and could be easily counteracted. 

To settle the question of the resistance of the snow, 
he made an interesting experiment. Says he, “ During 
the winter I piled up, in one of the courts at Meudon, 
as high as the first story, a little mountain of snow. It 
was packed so as to give it the same density as that 
which covers Mt. Blanc at a depth of from four to six 
feet. The summit having been levelled, disks of lead 
of a diameter of thirty-five centimeters, and weighing 
about eighty-four pounds each, were placed upon it. 
The first one scarcely made an imprint. The column 
was raised until it contained twelve disks, a weight of 
one thousand and eight pounds. When they were taken 
off and the imprint measured, it was found to be seven 
or eight millimeters deep. The gardeners who had done 
the work would scarcely believe their eyes. This high 
column of lead rising slowly, without seeming to make 
any impression on the snow, seemed to be held there by 
some magic power.” 

Basing his calculations on this experiment, M. Janssen 
decided that the resistance of the snow at the summit 
was sufficient to allow him to put up the building. To 
resist the storms, he decided to give the house the shape 
of a quadrangular, truncated pyramid, and to bury 
three-fourths of the lower story in the snow. ‘This form 
would give a considerable base; all the surrounding 
snow would tend to hold it in place, and the inclination 
of the exposed walls would “ shed” the wind and dim- 
inish its effects. To make a beginning, he had a little 
cabin erected at the summitin 1891. Four months after 
it was put up, in January, 1892, it was visited, and 
found not to have changed its position materially. The 
snow without had not changed level sensibly, and there 
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was no snow within. This was a strong confirmation of 
M. Janssen’s theories, and he proceeded to the con- 
struction of the observatory itself. 

The structure was prepared at Meudon under M. 
Janssen’s eyes. It is two stories high, with a terrace. 
The rectangular base is about thirty-three feet long by 
fifteen feet wide. A spiral staircase runs the height of 
the building, and unites the two stories and the terrace, 
which is raised several feet and supports a platform 
intended for meteorological observations. The walls, 
windows, and doors are double. Care was taken to knit 
the parts of the structure in such a way that the whole 
would be rigid, and would support putting back into 
place, in case a movement of the snow carried it out. 
In 1892 the observatory was shipped to Chamouni. 
All told it weighed about fifteen tons, and, when put up 
in loads which could be caried on a man’s back, it was 
found that there were seven or eight hundred of them. 
During the summer of 1892, the workmen succeeded 
in getting a quarter of this material to the Grand Rocher 
Rouge, three thousand feet below the summit, and the 
rest to the Grands Mulets. In the summer of 1893 the 
work was to be completed. When the season opened, 
and the workmen went about their tasks, the first inspec- 
tion of the stores at the Grand Rocher Rouge showed 
that a large part of the supplies had disappeared. There 
was general consternation, for not an accident, scarcely 
a faux pas, had happened in the five years’ work. The 
supplies were found, however, buried some thirty feet 
beneath the snow. All through the season long lines of 
workmen crawled like spiders over the glassy upper 
steeps of the mountain, hoisting by an ingenious system 
of pulleys and cranes the materials for the observatory. 

When everything was on the spot, the carpenters 
were sent to the top to put the building together. Bya 
happy chance they had fifteen days of absolutely calm 
weather, and by the 8th of September, 1893, the observ- 
atory was in place—walls standing, floors laid, staircase 
up, windows in ; all done, in short, but a part of the ter- 
race. Impatient to see the new work, M. Jansen 
hastened to the summit. It wasthe 11th of September 
that he reached the new building, which, upon inspec- 
tion, he found entirely satisfactory, with one exception. 
It was not as deeply buried in the snow as ordered. 
This defect M. Janssen hopes to have made right. 





Weissmann's Theory of Heredity....Study of Germ Plasm....New York Sun 

Succinctly outlined, Weissmann’s theory of heredity 
is as follows: The whole organization of any multicel- 
lular organism is composed of two entirely different 
kinds of cells; namely, the germ cells, or those which 
have to do with reproduction, and the somatic cells, or 
those which go to constitute all the other parts of the 
organism. Now, the somatic cells in their aggregations 
as tissues and organs may be modified in numberless 
ways by the direct action of the environment as well as 
by special habits formed during the individual lifetime 
of the organism. But although the modifications thus 
induced may be and generally are adaptive—such as the 
increased muscularity caused by the use of muscles, 
practice making perfect where neural adjustments are 
concerned, and so on—in no case can these so-called 
acquired or somatogenetic characters exercise any in- 
fluence upon the germ cells, such that they should reap- 
pear in the next generation as congenital characters. 
For, according to Weissmann’s theory, the germ cells, as 
to their germinal contents, differ in kind from the soma- 
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tic cells, and have no other dependence upon them than 
that of deriving from them their food and lodging. 

The germ cells are the receptacles of what Weissmann 
calls the germ plasm ; and this it is that he supposes to 
differ in kind from all the other constituent elements of 
the organism. For the germ plasm he believes to have 
had its origin in the unicellular organism, and to have 
been handed down from them in one continual stream 
through all successive generations of multicellular organ- 
isms. Thus, for example, suppose that we take a cer- 
tain quantum of germ plasm as this occurs in any indi- 
vidual organism of to-day. <A minute portion of this 
germ plasm, when mixed with a minute portion from 
another individual, goes to form a new individual; 
thereby, however, only a part of this minute portion is 
consumed ; the residue is stored up in the germinal cells 
of the new individual in order to secure that continuity 
of the germ plasm which Weissmann assumes as the 
necessary basis of his whole theory. He furthermore 
assumes that this overplus portion of germ plasm which 
is thus handed over to the custody of the new individual, 
is there capable of growth or multiplication at the ex- 
pense of the nutrient material which are supplied to it by 
the new soma (body) in wl:‘ch it finds itself located; 
while in thus growing or multiplying it faithfully retains 
its highly complex structure, so that in no one minute 
particle does any part of a many thousand-fold incre- 
ment differ as to its ancestral characters from the incon- 
ceivably small overplus which was intrusted to the 
embryo by its parent. One might represent the germ 


plasm by the metaphor of a yeast plant, a single particle 
of which may be put into a vat of nutrient fluid; there 


it lives and grows upon the nutrient supplied, so that a 
new particle may next be taken to impregnate another 
vat, and so on ad infinitum. Here the successive vats 
would represent successive generations of progeny; but 
to make the metaphor complete one would have to sup- 
pose that in each case the yeast cell was required to 
begin by making its own vat of nutrient material, and 
that it was only the residual portion of the cell which was 
afterward able to grow and multiply. The metaphor is 
thus necessarily defective, but it serves to emphasize the 
all-important feature of Weissmann’s theory, namely, the 
almost absolute independence of the germ plasm. For 
just as the properties of the yeast plant would be in no 
way affected by anything that might happen to the vat 
short of its being broken up or having its malt impaired, 
so, according to Weissmann, the properties of the germ 
plasm cannot be affected by anything that may happen 
to the soma that contains it short of the soma being 
destroyed or having its nutritive functions disordered. 
Such being the relations that are assumed to obtain 
between the soma and its germ plasm, we have next to 
inquire what is supposed to happen when, in the course 
of evolution, modification of the ancestral form of the 
soma is required to adapt it to change of its environment. 
Seeing that, according to the theory, it is only con- 
genital variations which can be inherited, all variations 
acquired afterward through the intercourse of individuals 
with their environments, however beneficial such varia- 
tions may be to these individuals, are ruled out as regards 
the species. Not falling within the province of heredity, 
they are blocked off in the first generation, and therefore 
present no significance at all in the process of organic 
evolution. No matter how many generations of eagles, 
for instance, may have used their wings for the purposes 
of flight, and no matter how great an increase of mus- 
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cularity, of endurance, and of skill may thus have been 
secured to each generation of eagles, as the result of 
individual exercise, all these advantages are entirely lost 
to progeny, and young eagles have always to begin their 
lives with no more benefit bequeathed by the activity of 
their ancestors than if those ancestors had ali been barn- 
door fowls. The only materials which are of any 
account as regards the species, or with reference to the 
process of evolution, are fortuitous variations of the con- 
genital kind. Among all the numberless congenital 
variations, within narrow limits, which are perpetually 
occurring in each generation of eagles some will have 
reference to the wings, and although these will be for- 
tuitous, or occurring in all directions, a few of them 
will now and then be in the direction of increased mus- 
cularity, others in the direction of increased endurance, 
others in the direction of increased skill, and so on. 
Now, each of these fortuitous variations, which happens 
also to be a beneficial variation, will be favored by 
natural selection; and, because it likewise happens to be 
a congenital variation, will be perpetuated by heredity. 
In the course of time other congenital variations will 
happen to arise in the same direction; these will be 
added by natural selection to the advantage already 
gained, and after thousands of generations the wings of 
eagles will have become evolved into the marvelous 
structures which they now present. 

Such being the theory of natural selection when 
stripped of all remnants of so-called Lamarckian prin- 
ciples, we have next to consider what the theory 
means in its relation to germ plasm. For, as was before 
explained, congenital variations are supposed by Weiss- 
mann to be due to new combinations taking place in 
the germ plasm, as a result of the union in every act of 
fertilization of two complex hereditary histories. But if 
congenital variations are thus nothing more than varia- 
tions of germ plasm “ writ large ” in the organism which 
is developed out of the plasm, it follows that natural 
selection is really at work upon these variation of the 
plasm. For, although it is proximately at work on the 
congenital variations of organism after birth it is ulti- 
mately at work upon the variation of germ plasm out of 
which the variations arise. In other words, natural selec- 
tion, in picking out of each generation those individual 
organisms which are by their congenital characters best 
suited to their surrounding conditions of life, is thereby 
picking out those peculiar combinations or variations of 
germ plasm which, when expanded into a resulting 
organism, give that organism the best chance in its 
struggle for existence. And inasmuch as a certain over- 
plus of this peculiar combination of germ piasm is 
intrusted to that organism for bequeathing in the next 
generation, this to the next, and so on, it follows that 
natural selection is all the while conserving that original 
peculiar combination of germ plasm until it happens to 
meet with some other marks of germ plasm, by mixing 
with which it may still further improve upon its original 
peculiarity, when, other things being equal, natural 
selection will seize upon this improvement to perpetuate 
it, as in the previous case. So that, on the whole, it may 
be said that natural selection is always waiting and 
watching for such combinations of germ plasm as will 
give the resulting organisms the best possible chance in 
their struggle for existence ; while at the same time it.is 
remorselessly destroying all those combinations of germ 
plasms which are handed over to the custody of organ- 
isms not so well fitted to their conditions of life. 
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Trial by Ordeal India Times 


Some years ago I had charge of a postal division on 
the western coast, parts of which had seldom, if ever, 
been visited by a European officer. The people were 
for the most part simple folk and very superstitious. 
One morning I received information that a considerable 
sum of money, forming part of the contents of the mail 
from a head to a sub-office, had been stolen on the 
road. The whole affair was wrapped in mystery. The 
only clue the police had been able to obtain was that 
one runner, whom we shall call Rama, had since the 
theft paid off certain debts in the village which had long 
pressed upon him; but there were no other suspicious 
circumstances and the man had done ten years’ good 
service. As a last resource it was determined to resort 
to trial by ordeal, and for this purpose an aged Brahmin, 
who was supposed to possess occult powers and to be in 
daily communion with the gods, was consulted and 
readily undertook to discover the thief. All the runners, 
a goodly array of sturdy Mahratta peasants, were sum- 
moned to the office ; and under the guidance of a cheyla 
or disciple of the old Brahmin, we all proceeded to the 
small, deserted temple of Mahadeo, situated at some 
distance from the village. It was a desolate spot and 
bore an evil reputation. The temple, owing to some 
desecration in the past, had beer abandoned and was 
almost buried among weeds and tangled brushwood. 

The hour selected was about 6 p. M., and the long 
twilight shadows gave the place a weird, uncanny look. 
The old Brahmin was awaiting us, and as we approached 
appeared to be busy muttering incantations. The run- 
ners all seemed to be more or less under the spell of 
the hour, but the look of real fright on Rama’s face was 
quite distinct. The Brahmin, having finished his incan- 
tations, arose, and addressing the men, said: “ You are 
about to face the gods; to the innocent the trial will be 
nothing, but to the guiltymuch. Inthetemple a magic 
wand has been placed on the altar. Each of you must 
go in turns, take up the wand and turn round three 
times, repeating the name of Mahadeo; the wand will 
stick to the hand of the guilty one.” By this time it was 
nearly dark, I glanced in through the door of the temple. 
A solitary oil buttee threw a fitful light on the altar, 
on which an ordinary bamboo stick about two feet 
long reposed among grains of uncooked rice and 
cut limes, the whole sprinkled with red powder. A cur- 
tain was drawn across the door and the men entered one 
atatime. As each one appeared the Brahmin seized 
his hands and raised them to his forehead and then 
allowed him to pass on and join his fellows. Coming to 
Rama he went through the same pantomime, but instead 
of allowing him to pass on, bade him to stand aside. 
When the last man had gone through the ordeal the 
Brahmin turned to Rama and said quietly: “Tell the 
sahib how you stole the money.” 

To my utter amazement Rama fell on his kness, con- 
fessed that he was the thief, and offered to show where 
he had hid the balance of the money. He had succeeded 
in opening the mail bag without seriously disturbing the 
seals; the postmaster had not really examined them, 
and so their having been manipulated had escaped notice. 
Needless to say, the Brahmin was rewarded and poor 
Rama was sent to repent at leisure in the district jail. 


Now the natural question is, “How was it done?” 
Very simply. The temple, the lonely glen, the uncanny 
hour, the incantations, all were mere accessories to 
appeal to the superstitions of the ignorant peasants. 
The “ magic wand” was thickly smeared with strongly 
scented sandalwood oil. Rama’s guilty conscience pre- 
vented him from touching it, as he firmly believed the 
wand would stick to his hands, and his, of course, was 
the only hand that did not smell of the oil. 





Navajo Indian Magic..,..Jugglers of the Southwest Pittsburg Dispatch 

Apropos of magic, Hindu or otherwise, Charles 
Lummis, in his entertaining book, Some Strange Cor- 
ners of Our Country, gives several interesting accounts 
of what he has seen in this particular among the Indian 
tribes of the Southwest. Mr. Lummis, it may be pre- 
faced, was for many years a resident among the Pueblo 
and Navajo nations. Personally, he seems not to have 
been psychologically curious concerning the phenomena 
witnessed ; he seems to have no theories to offer by way 
of explanation, but simply relates the facts as they 
occurred, and lets them speak for themselves. His first 
statements are to the effect that the North American 
Indian regards his art as sacred, and that his attitude 
toward it is strictly a religious one. Nowhere will he 
willingly admit the stranger to his seances, nor will he 
accept a money consideration for the performance of 
phenomena, although from his own tribe he will take 
largess in another form. Mr. Lummis is also careful 
to state that the Indian juggler has none of the acces- 
sories of the modern conjurer—no cabinets, no drawers, 
no trap-doors, no sleeves, no pockets, no anything in 
fact, including clothes, with the single exception of a 
breech-clout. All the feats witnessed by the writer were 
performed on the hard earthen floor of a hut, in plain 
sight, and almost within constant touch of the audience. 

“The principal occasions of Pueblo and Navajo 
magic,” says Mr. Lummis, “are at the medicine mak- 
ings, when the wise men of the tribe heal sicknesses, 
foretell events, perform certain rites, give thanks to the 
Trues, etc. The sittings are held in a great lodge or 
hut, generally round, sacred to the medicine man or 
Shaman, as he is called, and never profaned by any 
other use. In these sittings the dance and the chant 
are almost continuous, one or the other, or both, going 
on perpetually. A bowl of water, cigarettes, eagles’ 
feathers, weapons and a few other simple articles con- 
stitute the “stage outfit.” At the healing time of the 
day the Shaman dances up to a sick person, puts the 
tip of the feather against him and, with the quill in the 
mouth, sucks diligently for a moment. The feather 
seems to swell to a great size, as though some large 
object were passing through it. Then it resumes its 
natural size, the Shaman begins to cough and directly 
with his hand draws from his mouth a large rag, or a 
big stone; or a foot-long branch of the myriad bristling, 
buck-horn cactus, while the patient feels relieved at the 
removal of such unpleasant lodgers: no wonder he had 
felt sick!” Sometimes the Shaman does not use the 
feather, but with his bare hand plucks from the body 
the remarkable disease and waves it aloft in triumph. 
Their witch-killings are done through the use of manni- 
kins, precisely as the waxen images of people were, and 
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still are, used among the would-be sorcerers of the 
“pale-face” races ; but these mannikins of the Navajos 
actually appear to run blood. Mr. Lummis also wit- 
nessed the fire-bath dance, during which the naked 
Shamans eat live coals with the utmost seeming gusto 
in plain view of the audience. 

Another wonderful phenomenon described by the 
writer is that of a magic thunder-storm in the hut. The 
candles all put out, the awed audience sits awhile in the 
gloom in hushed expectancy. Then they hear the low 
growl of distant thunder, which keeps rolling nearer 
and nearer. Suddenly a blinding flash of forked light- 
ning shoots across the room from side to side, and 
another and another, while the room tremblies to the 
roar of the thunder and the flash shows terrified women 
and children clinging to husbands and brothers. Out- 
side the sky may be twinkling with a million of stars, 
but in the dark room a fearful storm seems to be raging. 
This lasts a few minutes and then the room is re-lighted 
for performance of other ceremonies. Mr. Lummis 
also watched the swallowing of eighteen-inch swords to 
the very hilt. The swords were double-edged, sharp 
pointed and about two inches wide. But the crowning 
wonder was the growing of the sacred corn—a feat 
the North American counterpart of the Hindu mango- 
seed phenomenon. At sunrise the kernel is planted by 
the Shaman, who seats himself before it and begins a 
weird, chanting measure of song. The seed sprouts, 
grows, ripens to the rhythm of this chant, stopping when 
the chant ceases and beginning again when the song is 
renewed. By noon the stalk is tall and vigorous and 
the leaves are tasseled out, and by sunset it is a mature 
and perfect plant—a performance second to none the 
Hindu fakir can show. This similarity between the 
magical feats of the hoary East and the new West and 
between those of other countries as well, would seem to 
indicate that there was in reality but one occult science 
and that a knowledge of its laws was at one time uni- 
versal, taught, perhaps, in the form of “ mysteries” and 
never in any case divulged to the uninitiated. The 
remnants of this knowledge are thus to be found even 
among our own aborigines, as well as among those of 
South Africa. Wherever performed, the phenomena are 
nearly always suggestive of hypnotic influence exercised 
over others; of self-hypnotism, and a knowledge of 
other natural forces still, of which our modern science is 
yet in ignorance. That there is anything supernatural 
about them cannot be conceded. The fakir of what- 
ever nation is pledged to eternal secrecy, and just what 
these occult forces are will probably never be revealed 
to the general public until science itself shall open the 
gates of occultism into the realms of the now unseen. 





Modern Superstitions...... Power of the Supernatural....... New York Sun 

Ostentatious independence of speech, boastful cyni- 
cism, and affected atheism being the present character- 
istics of society, it became inevitable that with these 
strong-minded qualities, superstition, a belief in the 
mythical and the supernatural, should—as they have 
always done—go hand in hand. There is a yearning 
for traditional myths, for spiritual manifestations, and a 
growing desire to assimilate the beliefs of other countries 
and transplant them into one’s own. London cannot 
quite commemorate the anniversary of St. Martin as 
medizvally as it is observed in the country, but surrep- 
titiously, young people have this year renewed the old 
old custom of setting out overnight vessels filled with 
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water, if not in the expectation of finding them the next 
morning changed into wine, at least in the hope of de- 
tecting on the surface, grown filmy, a vision of the 
future. St. Martin is all over Europe the patron of 
soldiers ; the collateral forefather of the old Barons of 
Barnstable, who, like the present Archbishop of York, 
early exchanged the sword for the cassock, and even- 
tually became Bishop of Tours. In Great Britain alone 
160 churches are consecrated to him, and the day 
appointed by the Church for the celebration of his fes- 
tival was substituted for the original one in honor of 
Bacchus, which took place at the same epoch. With 
seeming inconsistency the Michaelmas goose appears to 
be closely connected with the saint, who is frequently 
and naively represented with this fowl at his side. The 
Bacchanalian origin of the feast can still be traced in 
Germany, where huge stores of sausage meat are laid in 
on that day ; in the grape-growing districts the new wines 
are first drawn and tasted on St. Martin’s Day to insure 
a good quality of the vintage. In England, on some 
estates, the tenants paid one penny to the landlord in 
commutation of the duty imposed on them by tenure of 
carrying salt from market to larder in sign of plenty. 
Grewsome superstitions prevail to this day on the 
Continent. In the kingdom of Naples the dangerous 
bite of the tarantula is not cured by physic or surgery, 
but by totally alien functions. Absolute confidence is 
placed in the efficacy of lively motion, and the bitten 
person is made to dance, sometimes with the stimulus of 
a horsewhip, till he sinks to the gound from sheer exhaus- 
tion. These methods are applied to patients, possibly 
in the belief that the violent agitation of the blood caused 
by exercise counteracts the torpor produced by the bite 
of the tarantula. But this motive does not apply to 
another form of cure when the dancing is done by others. 
In some Neapolitan villages the sufferer is buried up to 
his neck in manure and twenty-one female dancers are 
selected to surround him with their quick gyrations ; 
seven are widows, seven wives, and seven maidens. 
When they drop off from lassitude he is extricated from 
his position and shoved into a moderately heated oven. 
When he does not die from the bite or the treatment, 
the charm is said to have worked. In Hungary and 
Roumania the belief in the mythical vampire invests this 
being with fatal reality. If in a village a youth or 
maiden, without apparent cause, grows pale or wastes 
away, the elders deliberate and generally conclude that 
there must be a vampire in the locality. ‘The creature is 
not a bat or reptile, but a human being deceased. Those 
who recently died are numbered, and it is decided which 
of the dead feeds in his tomb on the blood of the living. 
Men gather at night bearing torches and one of them a 
trident; they seek the priest, compel him to assume his 
stole, and carry him off to the church-yard ; the grave- 
digger is made to open the tomb of the supposed vam- 
pire, the coffin lid is burst open, and if the corpse appears 
undecayed and with the color of life on its face, they 
declare that their suppositions are correct, and their 
excited imagination supplies all further proof. With 
savage howls and imprecations the trident is plunged in 
the breast of the body, the heart is pierced, the limbs 
torn asunder, and when nothing remains but a confused 
mass of flesh and blood and the fury of the avengers is 
satiated, they strew earth over the ghastly remains and, 
with a final execration, depart. Then only is the vam- 
pire really dead, and if perchance the youth or maiden 
recovers, it is attributed solely to the nightly outrage. 
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In the French province of the Berry, when a child is 
lying in peril of death and given up by the doctor, the 
father and mother search among their hoards for some 
golden trinket—ring or cross—and hasten to bury it 
secretly under the eaves of a house one or two hundred 
yards off, registering a vow that a certain number of 
masses will be said. Is this not a reminiscence of the 
old pagan custom of propitiating fate by a visible sacri- 
fice? Inthe empire of Burmah it is a matter of faith 
that nothing stable can be accomplished without pre- 
vious effusion of blood, and some miserable wretch had 
to pay the penalty. If, for example, a new gate was 
constructed in a city, the first native peasant who passed 
under it was seized, killed, and buried on the threshold. 
Mussulmans to this day slay an animal to inaugurate 
a monument or an enterprise. When the railway from 
Jaffa to Jerusalem was solemnly opened, the rails at the 
terminus of the Holy City were crimsoned with the 
blood of a sheep slaughtered for the occasion. Not all 
superstitions, however, are of so cruel and brutal a char- 
acter. In the fair lands of Provence and Languedoc 
some of the poetry of the troubadours hallows them. 
In order to endow children with a fine voice the grand- 
mother takes them under a rose tree, where she cuts 
their nails with dolls’ scissors. If the little ones are 
delicate or rickety, they are carried at early dawn into 
the depths of a wood, where their parents, godfather, 
and godmother proceed to perform the “ dew baptism.” 
The father, wielding an axe, opens a huge gash in some 
young tree, and through the yawning slit in the trunk 
the infant is repeatedly passed to and fro, being mean- 
while sprinkled with drops of dew. ‘Then the tree is 
carefully tended and ligatured, and if it recovers and 
grows the child will be strong. 

In another province one can see very old women sit- 
ting in the open air combing the fair, silky hair of 
young children, and taking any stray locks that may 
remain in the comb. After examining them they spit 
on them three times, roll them, and throw them to the 
winds, muttering in their patois words which are: ‘‘ Vade 
retro Satanas! Vai ti nega couquino.” It is there that 
you see the fountains where the heads of children afflicted 
with scalp diseases are washed, and their little linen caps 
hung up as ex votos to the good fairy of the fountain. 
In Brittany very few natives would cut their nails on a 
Friday lest some illness should befall them or theirs 
before the end of the week. Normandy is, par excel- 
lence, the land of witches and sorcerers; it is common 
to hear of people on whom a “tour” has been cast. A 
tour is a species of maleficent charm which can only be 
conjured by having a mass said by a priest wearing a 
crimson vestment, and on condition of returning home 
after hearing it without uttering a word to any one. If 
these rules are complied with, it is henceforth the sor- 
cerer who suffers the ills he would have inflicted on his 
victim. He will be heard shrieking at night in his bed, 
and those who listen say devoutly, “ The devil is scourg- 
ing him!” In other districts burns can be cured by 
pronouncing certain magic formulas in which the names 
of our Lord and Judas are coupled. 

It is not rustics alone who are superstitious. No race 
of people-are more so than actors, albeit in a less pictur- 
esque fashion than the others. Mme. Favart fainted in 
a room when three candles had been lit together. Frede- 
rick Lemaitre invariably turned back if, on leaving his 
house, he met a funeral. The inimitable Aimée Desclée 
went into hysterics if she saw a knife and fork crossed or 
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a saltcellar overturned. Dejazet used to say that she 
had been most successful in the parts created on the 
thirteenth of the month. When Mlle. Rachel was con- 
gratulated on her acting in the piece of Adrienne 
Lecouvreur, when it came out, she answered that she 
felt as if she was herself the heroine and would have her 
fate. She did die at thirty-seven, the exact age of the 
actress whom she represented. It was in Adrienne 
Lecouvreur, on the seventeenth of December, 1855, at 
Charleston, that she made her last appearance. M. Leon 
Beauvallet, the biographer of her American tour, relates 
that as he was composing the programme for that per- 
formance she insisted that he should add that she acted 
positively only for that night and for the last time. 





In the Crystal Ball........-.+ Andrew Lang..........++ Contemporary Review 

In civilized society of the Middle Ages convulsions 
and trance led either to the stake or to canonization, 
while since 1710, or so, they have been medically treated, 
and would not even qualify a man for knighthood, still 
less increase his wealth and political power. Thus the 
abnormal phenomena, if any, have been neglected. Yet, 
in fact, the savage and the charlatan, such as Mesmer, 
did hold, darkly, a secret, a piece of knowledge, namely, 
hypnotism, which civilized science has at last deemed 
worthy of recognition. Perhaps the savage and the 
quack knew even more than science has yet recognized. 
Certainly, sane and educated men testify that certain 
patients display faculties as abnormal as any of those 
claimed for his own by the Angekok. Among these is 
what used to be called “ divination by the mirror,” or 
crystal, and is now called “ crystal-gazing.” Nobody 
knows how far back the practice of looking for visions 
in a clear deep may go. The Egyptians have long 
used a drop of ink, the Maoris a drop of blood; wells 
of water have been employed, and in the Dordogne a 
black hole in an old wall serves as a background for 
visions of the Virgin. The polished coal ball of Kelly 
and Dr. Dee still exists. Similar things have ever been 
an element in popular superstition, and are found in all 
the historic records of magic and black-art. 

In this case, the explanation of old was, naturally, 
animistic. Dee believed that there was a spirit, or a 
crowd of spirits, in his various specula, An old writer 
tells us “ how to get a fairy” into one of these crystal 
balls. Folly and superfluous rites clustered about the 
crystals. Now it is an ascertained matter of fact that a 
certain proportion of men and women, educated, healthy, 
with no belief in “ spiritualism ” can produce hallucina- 
tions, pictures, by looking into a crystal ball. Some 
observers can discover the elements of these pictures in 
their memory. Others can not trace any connection 
between what they see and their past experience. They 
are not hypnotized; they are, in all respects, their wak- 
ing selves at the time of gazing. ‘There are a few who . 
profess to be clairvoyant when they gaze—to see distant 
historical events, or contemporary events occurring at a 
distance. These assertions require a monstrous deal of 
evidence; the most prolonged experience of a seer’s 
probity can scarcely permit us to believe such remark- 
able statements. But the ordinary crystal-gazer merely 
illustrates a human faculty, like the strange mental 
visualization of figures which was first noticed scien- 
tifically by Mr. Galton. We are to believe the reports 
of these arithmetical visualizers, yet, for my own part, 
I never visualized a figure any more than I ever saw 
anything but reflections in a crystal ball. 
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Analogies in Animal Life....... W. T. Freeman...:...Longman’s Magazine 
The analogies of the creation teach us that everything 

is spun of the same stuff and upon one plan. Let a 
powerful example of this fact be taken in hand at once, 
and some portion of the animal creation be utilized. 
Now, we have all of us necks, some of us graceful 
necks, some of us apoplectic necks, and some of us no 
necks at all to speak of; again, the giraffe has a very 
long neck, the elephant a very short one, and the por- 
poise apparently stops short of one altogether, but in 
each and every case we find seven cervical vertebre— 
and seven only. Again, they, and human beings also, 
all have the same number and variety of muscles and 
ligaments. Some of them certainly are simply mere 
representatives ; for instance, the powerful ligamentum 
nuche of the horse is but very feebly represented in man. 
“« Padding ” accounts for all the rest—a little more or 
less of fat and cellular tissue. 

Every face however full, 

Padded round with flesh and fat, 

Is but modelled on a skull, 
and it tells the same tale of the rest of the figure. It 
seems an odd statement, but there are many millions 
of beings who have an outside instead of an inside 
skeleton. ‘The lobster is of the forty exo-skeleton type. 

I have dealt with necks, now for the other extreme. 

It might be argued that one great difference between 
ourselves and the rest of the vertebrates is marked by 
the fact of our having no tail. We all have tails. "Tis 
true they are wretched specimens, but they exist univer- 
sally. We do not wag our tails, but only the other day 
I spoke with a gentleman who had a dog whose caudal 
vertebrze were anchylosed together. A little careful 
selection with this dog, and it is probable that a race of 
dogs might be developed with an os coccygis like our- 
selves. Disuse invariably leads to abortion. The little 
mass of anchylosed vertebre that we call the os coccyx 
is our best apology for a tail, but this region of the 
spinal column becomes wonderfully modified and devel- 
oped if we compare it with its homologue in other 
members of the creation. It may act as a hand, may 
be the exclusive locomotive organ, it may contain the 
only free vertebra in the body. In the spider monkey 
it is prehensible and is often used as a hand. In some 
sharks the number of the vertebra amounts to two 
hundred and seventy. In tortoises the coccygeal verte- 
bree are the only free vertebre. In the sole the neural 
spines and the hypophyses are remarkably developed. 
Finally the bone may be even more rudimentary than in 
man. In the bat there are but two coccygeal vertebre. 
Quite a developed tail has, says Marshall, been discov- 
ered in the human race in certain rare and anomalous 
cases. In the embryonic stage of the vertebrates the 
spinal column is represented by the so-called notochord, 
and this notochord is temporarily represented in the 
ascidians, a class of animals bearing not the remotest 
resemblance to the vertebrates. This is a highly inter- 


esting fact in connection with the interrelation of species. 

Our limbs form beautiful subjects for comparison. 
Throughout the vertebrates they never exceed four in 
number. They are all modifications of one type, whether 
we take the fins of fish, the wings and legs Of birds, fore 
and hind legs of quadrupeds, or arms and legs of man. 
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Comparing the leg of a bird with the leg of a man, we 
see that the complete leg of a bird shows first the thigh 
bone, then the tibia or lower leg bone, and then in the 
place of the tarsus and metatarsus a single bone, with, at 
its lower extremity, a small bone supporting the four 
toes. Primarily the analogy between the last five bones 
of the bird and the so-called tarsus, metatarsus, and 
toes of man does not seem very complete, but if the 
chick in the egg be examined, its leg will be found to 
consist of the thigh bone, of the tibia, of two tarsal and 
three or four metatarsal bones, and the toes or phalanges. 
The upper tarsal bone subsequently becomes anchylosed 
with the tibia and the lower one with the consolidated 
metatarsus. Now the analogy becomes much more 
complete. The horse has but a single metatarsal bone 
(the third), with rudiments of the second and fourth. 
These rudimentary metatarsal bones of the horse are 
very interesting. By means of them it is comparatively 
easy to trace out his descent. I may be pardoned for 
mentioning such well-known facts and analogies as the 
following, amongst the vertebrata—that the whale pos- 
sesses the rudiments of hind legs, that the boa constrictor 
possesses also the rudiments of a leg and a pelvis, and 
that the rudiments of the wings are in the apteryx. 

A few other animal analogies: The third eyelid of 
the bird exists also in some amphibians and reptiles and 
in sharks; also in man as arudimentary structure. The 
manner in which cows, deer, and sheep tear up the 
grass when they are feeding, plucking away at the tufts, 
is familiar to any observant man. ‘The incisors of the 
upper teeth are wanting. The interesting analogy is 
the fact that the teeth are really there, but they are un- 
cut, that is to say, they have never pierced the gum. 
The skin with its appendages forms a beautiful story of 
analogy. Our own microscopical epidermic scales are 
strictly comparable with the cells that make up the 
scales of fish and of reptiles ; their further development 
into hairs and nails again compares with the feathers of 
birds and the hoofs and horns of animals. We call 
ourselves a hairless race, but everywhere on our bodies 
are the small lanugo hairs. Stimulation will readily 
cause these hairs to grow to any extent. The surgeon 
has frequent opportunities of witnessing this retrograde 
progression towards a lower type. Moulting has its 
analogy throughout the animal kingdom. We indeed 
moult invisibly, are continuously shedding our scales; 
but there are some animals that get through this process 
even more quickly than do birds, as, for instance, the 
shedding of the skin as a whole by the newt, eft, and 
snake. Sir James Paget has noted that some people 
have a few extra long hairs growing out from the general 
mass of the eyebrows. ‘These few long hairs are repre- 
sentatives of a permanent condition in the chimpanzee 
and some baboons. They grow out separately from the 
general hairy mass over the superciliary ridges. Darwin 
notes as a significant fact that the palms of the hands 
and the soles of the feet of man are quite naked of hairs, 
like the inferior surfaces of all four extremities in most 
of the lower animals. Something about the ear. The 
lobule of the ear is peculiar to man: there is, however, 
a rudiment of it in the gorilla. Happy gorilla—and 
man! About the brain of man and apes. The whole 
comparison is one of degree, and in the case of the 
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Bushman’s brain with that of a well-developed ape, the 
comparison becomes nearly equal. Richard Owen once 
claimed that the hippocampus minor, a trifling portion 
of the interior of the brain, was the only exclusively 
characteristic human part, but it has since been demon- 
strated in the chimpanzee. In truth, there are no specific 
distinctions between the brain of the ape and that of man! 





Battle between Elks....Theodore Roosevelt....Wilderness Hunter (Putnam) 

In a little glade, one hundred and twenty-five yards 
from us, two bull elks were engaged in deadly combat, 
while two others were looking on. It was a splendid 
sight. The great beasts faced each other with lowered 
horns, the manes that covered their thick necks and the 
hair on their shoulders bristling and erect. Then they 
charged furiously, the crash of the meeting antlers re- 
sounding through the valley. The shock threw them 
both on their haunches; with locked horns and glaring 
eyes they strove against each other, getting their hind 
legs well under them, straining every muscle in their 
huge bodies, and squealing savagely. They were evenly 
matched in weight, strength, and courage; and, push 
as they might, neither got the upper hand, first one 
yielding a few inches, then the other, while they swayed 
to and fro in their struggles, smashing the bushes and 
plowing up the soil. Finally they separated and stood 
some little distance apart under the great pines, their 
sides heaving and columns of steam rising from their 
nostrils through the frosty air of the brightening morn- 
ing. Again they rushed together with a crash and each 
strove mightily to overthrow the other or get past his 
guard; but the branching antlers caught every vicious 
lunge and thrust. ‘This set-to was stopped rather curi 
ously. One of the onlooking elks was a yearling, the 
other, though scarcely as heavy-bodied as either of the 
fighters, had a finer head. He was evidently much 
excited by the battle, and he now began to walk between 
the combatants, nodding his head and uttering a queer, 
whistling noise. They did not dare leave their flanks 
uncovered to his assault, and as he approached they 
promptly separated and walked off side by side a few 
yards apart. In,a moment, however, one spun around 
and jumped at his old adversary, seeking to stab him 
in his unprotected flank, but the latter was just as quick 
and as before caught the rush on his horns. They 
closed as furiously as ever, but the utmost either could 
do was to inflict one or two punches on the neck and 
shoulders of his foe, where the thick hide served as a 
shield. Again the peacemaker approached, nodding his 
head, whistling and threatening; and again they sepa- 
rated. This was repeated once or twice, and I began 
to be afraid lest the breeze, which was very light and 
puffy, should shift and give them my wind. So, resting 
my rifle on my knee, I fired twice, putting one bullet 
behind the shoulder of the peacemaker and the other 
behind the shoulder of one of the combatants. 


Jn Ocean Depths....... 8. J. Hiekson....... Fauna of the Deep Sea (Appleton) 

The peculiar physical conditions of the deep seas may 
be briefly stated to be these: It is absolutely dark so 
far as actual sunlight is concerned, the temperature is 
only a few degrees above freezing point, the pressure is 
enormous, there is little or no movement of the water, 
the bottom is composed of a uniform soft mud, and 
there is no plant life. All of these physical conditions we 
can appreciate except the enormous pressure. Absolute 
darkness we know, the temperature of the deep seas is 
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not an extraordinary one, the absence of movement in 
the water and the fine soft mud are conditions that we 
can readily appreciate; but the pressure is far greater 
than anything we can realise. At a depth of 2,5co 
fathoms the pressure is, roughly speaking, two and a 
half tons per square inch — that is to say, several times 
greater than the pressure exerted by the steam upon the 
piston of our most powerful engines. Or, to put the 
matter in other words, the pressure per square inch 
upon the body of every animal that lives at the bottom 
of the Atlantic Ocean is about twenty-five times greater 
than the pressure that will drive a railway train. 

A most beautiful experiment to illustrate the enormous 
force of this pressure was made during the voyage of 
H. M. S. Challenger. I give the description of it in 
the words of the late Professor Moseley. Mr. Buchanan 
hermetically sealed up at both ends a thick glass tube 
full of air, several inches in length. He wrapped this 
sealed tube in flannel, and placed it, so wrapped up, in 
a wide copper tube, which was one of those used to pro- 
tect the deep-sea thermometers when sent down with the 
sounding apparatus. ‘This copper tube was closed by a 
lid fitting loosely, and with holes in it, and the copper 
bottom of the tube similarly had holes bored through it. 
The water thus had free access to the interior of the 
iube when it was lowered into the sea, and the tube was 
necessarily constructed with that object in view, in 
order that in its ordinary use the water should freely 
reach the contained thermometer. ‘The copper case 
containing the sealed glass tube was sent down to a 
depth of 2,000 fathoms and drawn up again. It was 
then found that the copper wall of the case was bulged 
and bent inwards opposite the place where the glass tube 
lay just as if it had been crumpled inward by being 
violently squeezed. The glass tube itself, within its 
flannel wrapper, was found, when withdrawn, reduced to 
a fine powder, like snow almost. What had happened 
was that the sealed glass tube, when sinking to gradually 
increasing depths, had held out long against the pressure, 
but this at last had become too great for the glass to 
sustain, and the tube had suddenly given way and been 
crushed by the violence of the action to a fine powder. 
So violent and rapid had been the collapse that the water 
had not had time to rush in by means of the holes at both 
ends of the copper cylinder and thus fill the empty space 
left behind by the collapse of the glass tube, but had 
instead crushed in the copper wall and brought equi- 
librium in that manner. The process is exactly the 
reverse of an explosion, and is termed by Sir Wyville 
Thomson an “implosion.” 

It is but reasonable to suppose that the ability to sus- 
tain this enormous pressure can only be acquired by 
animals after generations of gradual migrations from 
shallow waters. Those forms that are brought up by 
the dredge from the depths of the ocean are usually 
killed and distorted by the enormous and rapid diminu- 
tion of pressure in their journey to the surface, and it is 
extremely probable that shallow water forms would be 
similarly killed and crushed out of shape were they sud- 
denly plunged into very deep water. ‘The fish that live 
at these enormous depths are, in consequence of the 
enormous pressure, liable to a curious form of accident. 
If, in chasing their prey or for any other reason, they 
rise to a considerable distance above the floor of the 
ocean, the gases of their swimming bladder become 
considerably expanded and their specific gravity very 
greatly reduced. Up to a certain limit the muscles of 
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their bodies can counteract the tendency to float 
upwards and enable the fish to regain its proper 
sphere of life at the bottom ; but beyond that limit the 
_ muscles are not strong enough to drive the body down- 
wards, and the fish, becoming more and more distended 
as it goes, is gradually killed on its long and involun- 
tary journey to the surface of the sea. The deep-sea 
fish, then, are exposed to a danger that no other animals 
in this world are subject to, namely that of tumbling 
upwards. That such accidents do occasionally occur is 
evidenced by the fact that some fish, which are now 
known to be true deep-sea forms, were discovered dead 
and floating on the surface of the ocean long before our 
modern investigations were commenced. 

Until quite recently, every one agreed that no rays of 
sunlight could possibly penetrate the sea to a greater 
depth than a few hundred fathoms. Moseley says that 
“probably all is dark below two hundred fathoms 
excepting in so far as light is given out by phosphor- 
escent animals,” and Wyville Thomson speaks of the 
“utter darkness of the deep-sea bottom.” Within the 
last few years a few authors have maintained that it is 
quite possible that a few rays of sunlight do penetrate 
even to the greatest depths of the ocean—a view mainly 
based on the fact that so many deep-sea animals possess 
extremely perfect and complicated eyes and very bril- 
liant colors. Verrill says: “It seems to me probable 
that more or less sunlight does actually penetrate to the 
greatest depths of the ocean, in the form of a soft sea- 
green light, perhaps at 2,000 or 3,000 fathoms equal in 
intensity to our partially moonlight nights and possibly 
at the greatest depths equal only to starlight. It must 
be remembered that in the deep sea, far away from land, 
the water is far more transparent than near the coast.” 
Packard is of a similar opinion. There seem to be very 
slight grounds for this view. The fact that, compara- 
tively speaking, shallow-water fish avoid nets that are 
rendered phosphorescent by entangled jelly-fish does not 
justify us in assuming that deep-sea fish avoid regions 
where there are phosphorescent Gorgonians or Pennatu- 
lids. It is not by any means certain that fish avoid 
sunken nets on account of their phosphorescence. Most 
fish possess, as is well known, a very acute sense of 
smell, and it is very probable that they avoid such nets 
on account of the putrid odors of dead animals. 





When Serpents Walked....A Study of Snakes’ Feet....The Washington Post 

The good housewives of New England, and perhaps 
in other parts of the country, are wont to meet the 
questions of inquisitive youngsters with the exclamation, 
‘¢ Oh, snake’s foot!” an expression like “ hen’s teeth,” 
and a “ side-hill badger,” denoting the impossibility of a 
thing. The snake’s foot, however, is something more 
than a nonentity, and the story of the serpent in the 
Garden of Eden, that was doomed forever to crawl upon 
its belly, is only partly, if it is at all, true. This was 
proved to a representative the other day who called at 
the Smithsonian Institution. The wise men there who 
are skilled in anatemy of animals have recently received 
a big python that sickened and died in New York. His 
mottled hide was drying in the sun at the time in a 
sequestered spot between the Smithsonian building and 
the wooden shed where the taxidermists have their work- 
shops. It is an uncanny place, and the man who 
chances to glance in there may behold anything from 
the carcass of an orang to that of a buffalo. Prof. F. 
A. Lucas, who had the remains of the twenty-foot snake 
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from the East in charge, was asked if snakes had feet. 
“‘ Oh, yes,” said he, and he took down the skeleton of 
the python, which had been stripped of all the flesh so 
that the framework of bones, fastened with cartilage, re- 
mained as perfect as life. It was coiled up like a bunch 
of rope and as light as a kite. It was surprising to 
know how frail a structure of bone could make a very 
supple snake, able to give an elephant a hard tussle. 

“Yes,” said Prof. Lucas, again, “snakes have feet, 
and the best example among living species is the 
python.” He pointed to the skeleton of the python, 
which he held in his hand, and showed two long ribs 
on each side of the body well back toward the tail. 
Those are the remains of the snake’s feet and legs. Like 
the vermiform appendix in man, the snake has no earthly 
use for them now and can get along quite as well as he 
is. All the big snakes have these remains of former 
feet, especially the boa constrictors and the anacondas. 
Prof. Lucas says that the bones of the legs, which have 
withered and shortened in the ages during which big 
snakes have enjoyed existence, are found in some small 
species of snakes in this country, although it is not com- 
mon. The best-known species is the glass snake of 
Florida, of which so much has been said. It is popu- 
larly supposed that these snakes fly to pieces when they 
are touched, and that the pieces crawl off into the bushes 
and grow together again. ‘The latter part of the story 
is not true, but they do fly to pieces when touched, and 
it is very difficult for the scientists to obtain a good 
specimen on this account. There are certain lizards in 
the same way whose tails come off as soon as they are 
taken by collectors. The glass snake has embryonic 
feet, which result from the time when its ancestors were 
snakes that walked on legs. In addition to the feet the 
scientists also find remains of shoulder girdles, so that 
there is no doubt about the former locomotive powers 
of the ophidian creation. ‘The time required for the 
snakes to lose the use of their means provided for ambu- 
lations is unconceivable, and the scientist or any other 
sane man would not attempt to compute it. Prof. Stej- 
neger, of the National museum, who has had a great 
deal of experience with snakes, especially in the study 
of the venom of poisonous ones, says that they lost their 
legs and began to crawl because they had no use for 
them. They undoubtedly lived, he says, for a long 
period of time in the ground, where legs would only be 
a nuisance, and this would be sufficient from the point 
of view of a scientist to cause them to fall into innocu- 
ous desuetude in the course of long centuries. Many 
snakes now burrow in the ground, and probably these 
are lingering representatives of the former tribe. 

It is not impossible that the remains of former snake 
locomotion, which are now found in the python and 
other snakes, are the remains of fins. It is not impos- 
sible that the snake swam before he took to the land. 
There are many things which lead one to take this view. 
All snakes can swim, and one noted poet, who admired 
the mechanism of the lower order of reptiles, which is, 
in fact, the most ingenious of that of all animals, has 
sung of the snakes that run without feet and swim with- 
out hands. There was a monster of old that frequented 
the waters of prehistoric seas when the world was young, 
that was probably the ancestor of the present snake. 
He was called the plesiosaurus, and acquired monstrous 
dimensions. Popular zoélogists like to picture battles 


in the seas where the water was made red with the 
blood of these monsters and others of their tribe. 


Their 
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sole surviving descendants are the half-mythical sea-ser- 
pents. They had fins, and the rudiments now found 
may be the remains of these. When the reptiles came 
to the land to live, and learned, for some reason un- 
known, to burrow in the sand, they would undoubtedly 
lose these. There are missing links, however, in the 
line of descent of the snake, and all the scientists tell 
about reptilian genealogy is partly a matter of conjec- 
ture. Of the many snakes in the water nowadays the 
major part are rapid swimmers and are deadly to handle. 
There is still another explanation of the rudimentary 
foot of modern times in the snake world, and that 
is it is the remains of a flying dragon. There were 
undoubtedly dragons in the times of old, and when the 
dragons ceased to fly and came to the earth to drag out 
an existence, it is not improbable that some of them sur- 
vived as snakes and that the remnants of their feet and 
wings survive in the species that tempted Eve in the 
Garden of Eden. The usual method of locomotion with 
the snake tribe is rather peculiar, and is more like walk- 
ing in a bag than anything else. In fact, a snake walk- 
ing, for a snake does not crawl, is like a number of boys 
put in a bag at a Fourth of July sack race. Professor 
Lucas was showing the other day how this was done. 
The snake walks on his ribs. The old Germans, or 
Teutons, as they were called in the early days, used to 
have a war-like custom of proclaiming their kings. The 
sturdy warriors would lock together their brazen shields, 
lifted high above their heads, on which the future king 
was elevated. A snake’s belly is in all respects like the 
interlocked Teutonic shields. His feet are his ribs, 
which he is capable of working backward and forward 
and at the same time bending them. Over each rib, or 
foot, there is a shield, and as the foot moves the point 
of the shield is lowered and digs into the ground or 
takes hold of any projection on the surface over which 
it is going. Thus he moves his bulk along. He also 
curls himself up, and thus he moves along more swiftly. 
Grabbing with his front ribs, an ugly snake can hold fast 
while he pulls up his other half. Scientists do not be- 
lieve snakes can spring, but they do sometimes jump. 








Nests of Sticklebavis......A. H. Japp...... Hours in My Garden (Macmillan) 

When we went fishing for sticklebacks, the sport 
would be often arrested by observing the wonderful 
playfulness or the surprising fighting powers of these 
little rascals of the tiny pools—these finny, spiny nest- 
builders of the miniature lakes that are to be found in 
almost every bit of our British Isles. We saw them in 
their nests; we several times saw one of them hunting 
off and fighting with others. The different species of 
sticklebacks are all grouped scientifically under the 
strange-sounding name of “ Gasterosteus.” This Greek 
word literally means “ bone-bellied,” and is thus finely 
descriptive. _ The bodies of the sticklebacks are not fur- 
nished with scales, but, instead, are defended by little 
spines or spikes rising here and there (different numbers 
of them in different species) from bands of bony matter. 
The male attends very strictly to his domestic duties, as 
he sees them, though he is certainly not content with 
one wife; and his plurality of wives has much to do 
with insuring the stability and increase of the race. 

The very important work of building a nest is asso- 
ciated in the male with the assuming of brighter colors, 
which make him look more and more different from the 
females as days go on, till finally he is a very gay and 
smart little fellow indeed. He begins his task by find- 
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ing any loose fibrous substances he can about the 
stream, very often the soft roots of the willow, and he 
works these round the stem of a bush or any protuber- 
ance he can find handy and firmly fixed enough. This 
is the foundation of his house; and in laying it, as in 
after-operations, he is greatly helped by some kind of 
slime or gummy substance which he exudes from his 
body ; and hence, at first particularly, his odd rubbings 
of his little body against the bits of fibre which he brings 
and against the little tree-stem or protuberance. So he 
works till his house rises; but before it is finished he 
has to fight for it. There are other sticklebacks, many 
who would fain have a house without all the trouble he 
has taken of laying a foundation from the very start, 
and are fain to steal his. He has to give them a touch 
of his quality, which he does, and drives them off, with 
no doubt some little quiverings of pain from his spines 
well applied, as he dashes furiously against them. 

The nest itself, when finished, is somewhat of barrel- 
shape, open at both ends, however, and will hardly do 
more than half cover the bride for whom it is intended, 
the head and tail being clearly exposed, and only the 
middle of the body in the nest. Well, the next thing, 
of course, is to bring the bride home to her well pre- 
pared chamber. ‘The male is very attentive to her for a 
time, and keeps careful watch over her; but he has no 
notion of supporting her any longer than he needs her. 
The moment she has done the work of Cepositing her 
eggs he turns her out, and goes in search of another 
mate, and with her repeats the same process, and again 
the same process with a third, and it may even be with 
a fourth. He has made up his mind that he must have 
a certain number of eggs, and this is the way he. takes to 
get them. He then closes up the end of the nest, and 
keeps strict watch over it, never going away from it 
further than a foot or two. And he has need to be 
strict and careful, for not only are there stranger enemies 
ready to undo his work, but the discarded wives, whether 
moved by envy or jealousy no one knows, would fain 
tear the nest to pieces, and eat the eggs, or set them 
free to be destroyed or eaten of other fishes. For about 
a month Mr. Stickleback is thus on the closest watch till 
the eggs are hatched. Even then his hard work is by 
no means over, for he has to fight for his young as 
before for his eggs. The old belief of our Scandinavian 
ancestors was that the strength of the vanquished passed 
into the conqueror. ‘This seems to be the case with Mr. 


Stickleback: the more he fights, the more brilliantly 


colored he becomes, while the beaten lose all their 
colors, and subside into mere sober browns and grays. 
No artist could paint the bright tints that glow and shift 
and gleam on his sides. When at last the young ones— 
mere specks of jelly with a dark dot for an eye, by 
which they may be recognized—are able to move about 
freely, the father stickleback has still a busy time of it. 
They are always wanting to wander beyond the bounds 
he has assigned for their exercises—a foot or two round 
the nest. Woe betide any little item that strays beyond; 
he is seized by the parent, dragged back, and pitched 
into the nest in great hurry and wrath, as it would seem, 
or has dust blown into his eyes. They gain their liberty 
bit by bit, as is best for other youngsters as well as 
sticklebacks. But at last the young ones are able to 
shift for themselves, and with the close of this duty the 
glory of the parent stickleback dies out of him—his 
bright hues fade away, and will not be resumed until 
another spring of life and brightness comes round. 
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Clarinda’s Beauty..... Norman Gale....Orchard Songs (Putnam) 
The tree may win the stripling 
With its clusters round and red, 
And a shepherdess may languish 
Till his silly mouth is fed ; 
But Clarinda has an orchard 
Where sweet circles grow for me, 
And no shepherd, though he covet, 
Dares approach my cherry-tree ! 


The mistress airs her velvet 
Ev’ry Sunday down the aisle, 
As the sunburnt farmers titter, 
And the saucy milkmaids smile ; 
Though it cost a mort of money 
And can make the children stare, 
’Tis a thistle to the softness 
That Clarinda’s cheek doth wear. 


But when my sweetheart dangles 
In the Avon as it goes, 
Her feet, and cattle ponder 
On the marvel of her hose, 
Not a virgin ever trusted’ 
Such a comely white as this 
To the chilly river fingers, 
And for water-lips to kiss. 


Ata Dance...Augusta de Gruchy....Under the Hawthorn (Matthews) 
My queen is tired and craves surcease 

Of twanging string and clamorous brass; 
I lean against the mantlepiece, 

And watch her in the glass. 


One whom I see not where I stand 
Fans her and talks in whispers low ; 

Her loose locks flutter as his hand 
Moves lightly to and fro. 


He begs a flower; her finger-tips 
Stray round.a rose half veiled in lace ; 
She grants the boon with smiling lips, 
Her clear eyes read his face. 


I cannot look, my sight grows dim— 
While Fate allots unequally, 

The living woman’s self to him, 
The mirrored form to me. 


White Violets....... Annie Vivanti....... Italian Lyrists (Macmillan) 
I send you violets dim and white ; 

Fragrance and brilliant hues they cannot claim, 
Yet keep they of their scented sisters bright 

The semblance and the name. 


Such is the love that lingers, sad and pale, 

Within the heart, though conquered by the will ; 
Love that by kiss and smile tells not its tale, 

Yet ever love, love still ! 


Ballade of Worldly Wealth. .Andrew Lang..Lyrics of the Old World (Mosher) 


Money taketh town and wall, 

Fort and ramp without a blow; 
Money moves the merchants all, 

While the tides shall ebb and flow; 
Money maketh Evil show 

Like the Good, and Truth like lies: 
These alone can ne’er bestow 

Youth, and health, and Paradise. 


Money maketh festival, 
Wine she buys, and beds can strow; 

Round the necks of captains tall, 

Money wins them chains to throw, 








Marches soldiers to and fro, 
Gaineth ladies with sweet eyes: 

These alone can ne’er bestow 

Youth, and health, and Paradise 


Money wins the priest his stall ; 
Money mitres buys, I trow, 
Red hats for the Cardinal, 
Abbeys for the novice low; 
Money maketh sin as snow, 
Place of penitence supplies : 
These alone can ne’er bestow 
Youth, and health, and Paradise. 


Love and /............. ee Vogue 


Once I found Love sleeping, 
And caged him with a smile: 
‘¢ Now that I have caught you 
You must stay a while.” 


But he pined and fretted, 
Sighing ceaselessly, 

As he beat against the bars: 

‘¢Give me liberty.” 


Touched by his lamenting, 
I set wide the door, 

Out he flew and vanished, 
And I was as before. 


By my lonely hearthstone 
Bitterly I wept, 

When with twilight’s shadows 
Through the door Love crept. 


‘‘ Though I die when prisoned,” 
He whispered, ‘‘ yet when free— 
Oh ! woman heed the lesson— 
I straight return to thee.” 


Ennui.......+.+0+- Philander Johnson..........++ Chicago Figaro 
Alas for the lay of the true blasé! 
’Tis a sorrowful song, though brief, 
With never a tone that is joy alone, 
Or a note that is only grief. 


It is ‘* Heigh-ho! but the hours are slow, 
With never a woe or bliss. 

My grief and joy are a dull alloy 
That can neither be that nor this. 


‘*T cannot think of a novel drink 
Or a dish that is pleasant to me. 
The music I hear is the same each year, 
And so are the girls I see. 


**’Mongst vices, too, there is nothing new; 
And I wish that the might of men 
Could commandments add to the few we’ve had, 
For I’ve gotten quite through the ten.” 


To Dolly's Lips....... Margherita Arlina Hamm....... Music Review 
No, ne’er did singing by its flattering art 
To two vermillion lips more charms impart ; 
Less sweet the lute’s enchanting tones appear, 
When softly stealing o’er the slumbering ear ; 
Your accents, Love’s own, God himself must teach, 
For they the heart as well as ear can reach. 
O, Dolly, blest indeed the youth must be 
To whom you deign to ope those lips of rose; 
But still a hundred times more blest is he 
Who may presume those lovely lips to close. 
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Flants That Seem to Think .........00+.-.s000+ The New York Weekly Times 

The curious behavior of some plants can scarcely be 
explained under any other supposition than that their 
actions are due to some connection between sensation 
and consequent motion that seems to be closely related 
to the movements of ‘animals. We touch the skin of a 
person and the person shrinks instantly ; a similar touch 
causes a worm to shrink, and the same effect precisely 
happens when some plants are touched. The motion 
of the person is certainly the result of thought set in 
action by the sensation conveyed to the nervous center 
by the touch, and thus thought must be the connecting 
link between the sensation and the motion. Then the 
question is presented to the inquiring mind, “ If this is 
so with a person, is it equally so with one of the lower 
animals, and, if so, are those plants that are endowed 
with the power of motion as a result of sensation capable 
of connecting the sensation of touch with their move- 
ments by any process of thought ?” 

What is thought? It has been supposed to be an 
operation of the mind, and in no way related to mat- 
ter, and one of its definitions is that “ it is something 
that cannot be superadded to matter so as in any sense 
to render it true that matter can become cogitative.” 
But of late the beliefs of biologists have been changed 
very considerably in regard to this matter of the mind 
and the real functions of the brain of animals. The 
subject has been treated recently in a very able manner 
by Dr. J. J. Putnam, in whose address before the 
Society of Arts he gives some of the most recent infor- 
mation in regard to the structure and functions of the 
brain. This organ, he says, is made of bundles of 
nerve fibres densely packed together, and all connected 
with ganglion cells, but never united with them ; so that, 
by whatever vibration of the fibres the cells are excited, 
the action must be due to a process of induction some- 
thing like that by which magnetic currents are pro- 
duced. ‘The result is, that what is called thought, or 
action of the mind, is due to certain vibrations of these 
fibres acting upon these ganglion cells in such a man- 
ner as to set the muscular system in motion. 

A person feels the touch of cold, ice or anything hot 
on the skin. This touch sets some of the nerves in 
operation, and the vibration is instantly communicated 
to the brain cells, by which other nerves are acted 
upon, and the sensation is thus conveyed to the part 
touched, and the muscles are then moved to withdraw 
the affected part from the cause of the pain or unpleas- 
ant sensation. Precisely the same effect may be shown 
to happen with the lower animals, and as the step from 
the lowest animal to the plant is almost imperceptible 
to the physiologist, and only to the chemist by the dif- 
ferent methods of nutrition and absorption of food, 
where shall we place the dividing line in this respect ? 
Biologists concur in the belief that there is a certain 
gradation of form and function from man to the very 
lowest organism, and that the principle of life which 
exists as the prime element in organized matter is funda- 
mentally the same in all, but only unequally developed 
and manifested. Then it should follow that if thought 
is the connecting link between sensation and motion in 
a man, it is so in a monkey, or in a horse (certainly as 
sagacious as an African Hottentot or a Papuan of 


Australia), or in a dog, who may at times be more intel- 
ligent than his owner; and so on downward in the scale 
to the lower animals. The bower bird, for instance, 
builds playhouses and amuses itself in them as our 
children do; the animals or birds shun the trap; 
the fish scrutinizes the bait and refuses to touch it; the 
barnacle waves its cilia in the water, by which it pro- 
duces currents that bring food within reach, but stops 
its movements immediately if it is touched by a straw. 
Then those are interesting plants that are only visible 
on the slide of a powerful microscope, when they are 
seen darting hither and thither in the drop of water on 
the slide or rotating and revolving in a mazy waltz, and 
carefully avoiding each other in their intricate motions, 
as the higher animals do when amusing themselves in 
the ballroom. Sometimes one of these volvocine stops 
to rest, and we see its cilia gently waving and drawing 
currents to it as the barnacle does, and choosing its food 
thus brought close to it. Here we see one of the lowest 
forms of vegetable life performing intelligent functions, 
as the lower animal in the higher scale does. 

But we will go higher in the scale of vegetable life, 
and we shall find some more remarkable instances of 
sensation and resulting action that bring the plants into 
more prominent position as sentient organisms. The 
common sundew, Dionea muscipula, commonly known as 
“‘ Venus’s fly trap,” is one of the most curious of the sensi- 
tive plants. Itsleavesare thick and fleshy, and are covered 
with spines. The leaves are arranged in pairs like those 
of a book, and exude a viscous matter, by which flies are 
attracted. When a fly alights upon a leaf, the spines at 
once close down upon it and the leaves fold together, 
inclosing the prey, and it is said by some observers that 
the hapless insect is digested by an acrid liquid that then 
exudes, and is absorbed as nutriment, much as the toad, 
silently and stealthily hiding in the grass, perceives a fly 
alight on a blade, and darts toward it, and with its 
sticky tongue draws its prey into its capacious jaws; or 
more like the lazy ant-eater, which lies prone on the 
ant-hill and projects its viscous tongue on the ground, 
and when it is covered with ants, suddenly withdraws it 
into its mouth and swallows the insects. The sundew 
opens its leaves when the fly is disposed of, and awaits 
another victim. If you drop a shred of raw meat on 
the leaf the same performance is repeated, and if the 
leaf is touched by a straw, the leaves shut upon it, but, 
as if in disgust at the deception, open again immediately. 
The western prairies are covered in places with a beau- 
tifully feathered leaved plant, a species of mimosa. This 
is commonly known as the sensitive plant. You stoop 
and draw the hand gently across one of the low bunches 
of these plants. Instantly the delicate pinnate leaves 
shrink and fold together, and remain folded as long as 
the intruder stays. But when he softly retires to a short 
distance the leaves begin to unfold and spread out to 
the sunshine. Some varieties of the mimosa in Brazil 
are still more sensitive, closing their leaves when the 
sound of a horse’s foot is heard, and shrink still more 
closely when the ground is jarred by the tread of the 
animal near it. One of these species, Mimosa sensitiva, 
is so curiously organized that it is rendered insensible 
by exposure to chloroform. It then goes to sleep until 
the effects of the anesthetic are worn off by evapora- 
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tion. The sly opossum and the wily fox lie low and 
simulate death when cornered by an enemy and escape 
appears hopeless; the human criminal hides from his 
pursuer. Is there any connection between these similar 
actions of these plants and animals, and, if so, are they 
not due to the same cause? The attempt at deception 
is the same; it has a purpose, and is the result of a cal- 
culation of chances, and it certainly seems as if it were 
the result of a process of thought. 

Many other plants possess this acute sensitiveness. 
We see the pig picking up straws in its mouth and carry- 
ing them about to finda place for a bed, and we say, as 
the result of observation and experience: “It is going 
to rain.” The cats make their discordant complaints 
to the midnight moon, the wolves howl, dogs whine, the 
cock crows at sundown, and we ourselves feel ‘the 
papillz of the skin shrink and our hair roughens and a 
curious nervous excitement makes us feel “all over” 
when the barometer is falling and before the rain comes. 
So the clover in the meadow feels, and it shuts its 
leaves. The spurry closes its petals, and a scientific 
observer says a field that was white with blossoms has 
suddenly become quite changed by the mere passing 
over it of a black thunder-cloud and the falling of a few 
drops of rain. The common chickweed, Stellaria 
media, opens its blossoms only when the sun is shining, 
and like the dial counts only the bright hours. When 
its little blossoms close, rain invariably falls within a 
few hours. Rural dwellers take note of this, and are 
likely to say : “ Hurry, we can get back before it rains, 
for the chickweeds are open yet.” The sea purslane 
has the same habit. It never 6pens in cloudy weather 
and closes when the sun is low in the afternoon. The 
scarlet pimpernel of the gardens, called the “ shepherd’s 
barometer,” never exposes its pretty scarlet flowers to 2 
shower. The old herbalist says of it: “ It foretelleth 
what weather will be the next day, and if the flowers be 
shut it betokens foul weather.” And one of the 
naturalists of an Arctic expedition noticed that although 
the summer sun shone through the night the plants 
made no mistake, but when the sun got round to the 
west they drooped their leaves and closed their flowers 
as if the sun had really set. An eclipse of the sun has 
had the same effect, and not only this plant, but several 
others which possess the same instinct, as the convol- 
vulus, shut up'their petals as soon as the sun was fully 
obscured, and opened when the shadow had passed. 
The common four o’clock, Mirabilis jalapa, invariably 
closes its bell-shaped flowers at the hour named, and so 
many plants have a similar instinct that the great 
botanist, Linnzus, made a floral clock of flowering 
plants, each of which had a certain time for closing its 
flowers. A quite common plant, the wood sorrel, not 
only droops its leaves and shuts its purple-veined bells 
when it rains, but does the same if the ground near it is 
struck with a stick. This whole family of Oxalis has 
this same habit. 

Another plant, a species of sainfroin, Hedysarum 
gyrans, thus named because of its curious habit, is con- 
tinually waving without any apparent cause and is rest- 
less day and night. No wonder the Calabrian philos- 
opher became insane by reason of his efforts to solve 
this question of the sensitiveness of plants and to 
account for the phenomena. He lived before the time 
when the true nature of the animal brain became known, 
and before the fact was discovered that the vibration of 
cells or molecules produced sensation, as the same kind 
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of vibrations produce light, and that when a man sees 
stars as a result of a concussion of his brain matter, the 
excessive vibration thus communicated to the fibres of 
his brain is the cause of the sensation of light in his 
eyes or at least in his optic nerve. The German 
transcendentalist, von Martius, remarked in his work 
On the Soul of Plants: “In the more _highly- 
developed vegetable forms phenomena occur which 
belong to animal life,” and he insisted that plants had 
ideas and perceptions, a deep sensibility and conscious- 
ness, a sympathy, and probably a memory. What a 
beautiful thing that is to believe for the lover of flowers, 
who may bring himself to think that his loved plants 
may possess a sympathy for him, and give out to the 
surrounding air a more fragrant perfume when his 
approaching step is heard and felt through the yielding 
soil! And that deep thinker and lover of nature, 
Wordsworth, felt something like this when he wrote: 
““It is my faith that every flower 
Enjoys the air it breathes.” 

We may enter into the spirit of this thought as we 
see in the mind’s eye this gentle soul, in his loved 
haunts on the banks of one of the loveliest lakes in the 
world, among the flowers or in the green, shady lanes, 
or under the shade of his vine-covered porch over- 
looking his garden, where he loved to sit and ponder 
and recall how close he lived to nature and how 
poetically he told its stories, 





The Cocoanut Tree Garden and Forest 


This palm does not grow spontaneously on Key West 
or on any of the other Florida islands, as the violent 
north winds which often prevail in winter reduce the 
temperature of southern Florida too low for this heat- 
loving tree, although, when planted and cared for while 
young, it grows to a moderate size on the Keys, and 
sometimes bears fruit; otherwise the nuts which are 
cast upon those shores by the Gulf Stream would have 
produced plants that would gradually have covered 
them, for it is in this way that the cocoanut has been 
able gradually to spread over all the sandy coral shores 
of the tropics of the two worlds. ‘The place of its first 
home is uncertain. It was believed by the younger 
Candolle to have first appeared on some of the islands 
of the Indian Archipelago, whence it was carried either 
by ocean currents or by man to the southern coast of 
Asia, east tropical Africa, and to the islands and shores 
of Pacific tropical America. Undoubtedly it was 
brought by man to the West Indies and Brazil after the 
discovery of America by Europeans, although it has 
now so spread, through the action of ocean currents 
or by the agency of man, that it has every appearance 
of being indigenous on the shores of east tropical 
America. The cocoanut palm is a magnificent plant, 
well named “a prince of the vegetable kingdom,” with 
tall, slender columnar stem, eighty or a hundred feet 
high, and rich pale yellow-green leaves which are thirty 
or forty feet long, and flutter and rustle with every 
breath of wind. 

The cocoanut grows only near the shore, where its 
roots, penetrating the sandy soil, may drink freely from 
clear underground springs. Of all trees it is the most 
useful to man, furnishing food, shelter and employment 
to hundreds of thousands of the human race. In tro- 
pical countries, especially in southern India and Malaya, 
the cocoanut supplies to whole communities the chief 
necessities of life. Every part is useful; the roots are 
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considered a remedy against fevers; from the trunk 
houses, boats and furniture are made; the leaves fur- 
nish the thatch for houses and the material from which 
baskets, hats, mats and innumerable other articles are 
made; the network of fibres at their base is used for 
sieves, and is woven into cloth; from the young flower- 
stalks a palm wine, called toddy, is obtained, from 
which arrack, a fiery alcoholic drink, is distilled. The 
value of the fruit is well known. From the husk, 
which is called coir (commercially), cordage, bedding, 
mats, brushes and other articles are manufactured. 
In the tropics, lamps, drinking vessels and spoons are 
made from the hard shells. The albumen of the seed 
contains large quantities of oil, used in the East for 
cooking and in illuminating; in Europe and the 
United States it is often made into soap and candles, 
yielding, after the oil is extracted, a refuse valuable as 
food for cattle, or as a fertilizer. In some parts of the 
tropics the kernel of the seed forms the chief food of 
the inhabitants. The cool, milky fluid which fills the 
cavity of the fruit when the nut is young, affords an 
agreeable beverage, and the albumen of the young nut, 
soft and jelly-like, is nutritious and of a delicate flavor. 

As might be expected in the case of a plant of such 
value, it is often carefully and extensively cultivated in 
many countries; and numerous varieties, differing in 
the size, shape and quality of the fruit, are now known. 
The cocoanut is propogated by seeds; the nuts are 
sown in nursery beds, and at the end of six or eight 
months the seedlings are large enough to plant. The 
plants are usually set twenty-five feet apart each way 
in carefully prepared beds filled with rich surface soil. 
Once established, a plantation of cocoanuts requires 


little care beyond watering, which is necessary in its 
early years to insure a rapid and vigorous growth. In 
good soil the trees usually begin to flower at the end of 
five or six years, and may be expected to be in full 
bearing in from eight to twelve years. Thirty nuts from 
a tree is considered a fair average yield, although indi- 
vidual trees have been known to produce an average of 


three hundred nuts during a period of ten years. An 
application of manure increases the yield of the trees, 
although probably the value of the additional crop 
obtained in this way is hardly large enough to justify 
much expenditure of extra time or labor. 

In recent years the cocoanut has been cultivated on 
a very large scale in British Honduras, Jamaica and 
other parts of Central America, as well as on the north- 
ern coast of South America and the West Indies. The 
consumption of cocoanuts in the United States has 
become very large, as many as twenty millions being 
imported to this country every year. They are brought 
largely in steamers with other cargoes, although there 
are sailing vessels engaged in this trade exclusively, and 
recently two schooners discharged in New York, respec- 
tively, 170,000 and 260,000 nuts. Those which come 
from San Blas are considered the most desirable, since 
they shell more easily, while the meat is richer in oil 
and retains its flavor longer than others. Those from 
Baracoa are larger, but they lack oil and flavor, and 
cost less. After they are unloaded the nuts are sorted 
here and divided into three grades, according to size. 
The present price for select nuts from San Blas is 
$28.00 a thousand, from Jamaica $25.00, and from 
Baracoa $20.00, while the other grades are correspond- 
ingly lower; the lowest class, known to the trade as 
“eggs,” brings only $10.00 a thousand. More than 
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one half of all the cocoanuts imported are bought by 
the confectioners, a single firm in New York using as 
many as forty thousand a month, and it is possible to 
fill this large standing order because importations are 
made all the year round. Of the remainder, the larger 
portion goes to the desiccating establishments, while 
only a few are now sold in the stores to the general 
public in their natural condition. 





The Thirst of Plants . Absorption of Sustenance Our Grange Homes 

Haberlandt has calculated that an acre of rye, during 
its growth and development, absorbs 334 tons-of water 
per acre; oats require 570 tons and wheat 489. The 
water, sucked or pumped up by the roots from the soil, 
traverses the tissues of the plant, depositing nutriment 
therein and finally is evaporated by the leaves. This 
process is called transpiration. As the soil furnishes the 
supply of water, that supply, in order that the plant can 
develop itself normally, ought to equal at least the vol- 
ume of water given off by the leaves. Should this 
equilibrium be broken, tie leaves droop, become dried 
and fall. Not only does the plant languish during an 
insufficient supply of water, but the energy of its green 
matter cells decreases. The assimilation of carbon 
ceases, and the growth of the plant is stopped. It isthe 
same in rearing stock. If badly fed the animal will be 
stunted. The transpiration of the plant is ten times 
greater in presence of full light than in obscurity, and 
during dull, cloudy weather the transpiration is one half 
less than under the direct action of the solar rays. Judge, 
then, of the suffering of vegetation when rain is absent 
and the sky clear and the sunlight continuous. The 
only resources the plant has, in the absence of an 
artificial supply of water by irrigation, is to send its roots 
tapering deep into the soil. Deherain has traced the 
rootlets of wheat to a depth of eighty inches in the soil. 

The botanist Wolkens corroborates these views still 
more forcibly in the course of his voyage in Egypt and 
Arabia. One of the salient characteristics of the roots 
of plants in the desert is the enormous length of their 
roots. Plants whose height above the surface of the soil 
never exceed the length of a hand, have the root at the 
neck as thick as the thumb, tapering to the volume of 
the little finger at the depth of two yards. It is to their 
vast descending rootlets that the plants of the desert 
owe their existence and are able to fight the burning 
heat, which would cause a branch of the same plant, if 
detached, to fade in the course of five minutes. I rriga- 
tion then furnishes to plants their requisite humidity, and 
thus insures regular and increased development. In the 
south of France and in the north of Italy the judicious 
and abundant supply of water to herbage lands insures 
considerable but not extraordinary yields. Thus in the 
Department of Vaucluse six tons of hay per acre are 
secured, which at roo francs per ton means a money 
receipt of 600 francs. In the same region five or six 
cuttings of lucern are obtained, representing a total of 
eight tons. In parts of Provence the land irrigated 
possesses a value five times superior to that which is 
unwatered. Parallel results exist in Lombardy. In the 
little village of Orange, in the south of France, the local 
stream is utilized by flour and other mills during the 
week days. On Sunday the water irrigates 650 acres. 
Were it allowed to flow every day over arid soils that 
need to slake their thirst, 4,500 acres in all could thus 
yield more enormous results in a year than the mean 
annual revenue of the mills, which is only 30,000 francs. 
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IN THE WORLD OF RELIGIOUS THOUGHT 





Romancing in Heaven and Hell.....@. B. Rolfe...... North American Review 
During the past year several important contributions 
have been made to current literature on the subject of 
heaven and hell, especially the latter. Perhaps the most 
remarkable contribution of this kind, and certainly the 
one to create the most widespread sensation, was written 
by Prof. St. George Mivart, a distinguished Catholic 
theologian, and was entitled Happiness in Hell. Ac- 
cording to the tenets of the older and sterner church 
there is a hell not only for the wicked who defy God’s 
commandments in this life, but also for others who 
through no fault of theirs are unable to fulfill certain 
conditions. Professor Mivart, however, lays down the 
doctrine that the latter class do enjoy a certain happiness, 
and that their greatest misery lies in the fact that they 
can not enjoy the beatific vision. Such souls, he main- 
tains, can be happy, though the highest happiness is not 
within their reach. This view of the complex question 
was severely assailed by other Catholic writers, and the 
heretical mouse was quickly disposed of by the orthodox 
cats, so that the world is now aware that such is not the 
doctrine of the Catholic Church. There has also been 
contributed to literature recently, by an American 
woman, a drama which gives a novel idea of hell. It 
represents a man in a dream talking with several of his 
departed ancestors. One of these told the man that he 
was in hell, though there was no such place as heaven 
or hell in the way in which these terms were commonly 
understood. This man’s hell was a condition of feeling 
in which he had no interest in anything. He felt no 
enjoyment, no ambition, no pleasure, no passions, no 
He could go to heaven, he said, if he liked, but 
he had no desire. He was not interested in anything he 
might find there or anywhere else. This condition is to 
a certain extent exemplified in club life, in society, and 
in the general lives of the rich and idle. They have 
exhausted every source of enjoyment and tapped all 
fountains of enthusiasm. New schemes have to be con- 
stantly provided to stimulate even a little their appetite 
for pleasure. Hell, according to this writer, is this con- 
dition carried to its extremity. It is a condition with- 
out hope, feeling, ambition or desires—one of the most 
horrible states in which any one could be placed. 

These two productions may be taken as types of 
several others, the writers of which put forward descrip- 
tions of hell and talk about the recognition of friends in 
heaven as if they knew all about it. One of these critics 
of the unseen has even ventured to write a paper upon 
Social Life in Heaven, from the reading of which we 
must confess the very title deterred us. What can this 
writer, or any one else, know of social, i. e., companion- 
able or company, life in heaven? It seems to us that 
the very suggestion that any one knows a whit about it 
is dishonest. Such articles as these, however, invariably 
provoke considerable discussion because man has always 
been anxious to pierce beyond the veil which closes 
over the grave and hides from him his hereafter. Some 
of the most popular books of the present day have been 
those which treat, and too often treat mischievously, in 
poetic and exaggerated language, of the glorious heaven 
or the terrible hell which awaits the soul. Works of this 
class have been sold by thousands. Cloudy contempla- 
tions and loose, inaccurate attempts to construe obscure 


desires. 


revelations have been spun out page after page, and 
the reader whose curiosity has been moved to buy such 
books is sometimes frightened into a madhouse by 
pictures of torment taken from Dante’s gloomy poem, 
and for which there is no warranty in Scripture. On 
the other hand, heaven is spoken of by some as if it were 
reserved only for a special set of persons who agree in a 
blind worship of their own arbitrary ideal; and it was 
this pharisaic spirit which made Hood exclaim : 


‘‘ My spirit swells not with the bigot’s leaven ; 
All men I view with toleration thorough, 
And have a horror of regarding heaven 
As any priest’s or prelate’s rotten borough.” 

In all ages and in most countries man has expected to 
find in the next life somewhat of a continuation of the 
joys and pleasures of this. The lower the culture of a 
people, the more rude is the idea that they have of 
heaven. Pope has reason in his sarcasm when he tells 
some rude boor to 

‘*Go, like the Indian; in the better life 
Expect thy dog, thy bottle, and thy wife.” 


And the material heaven of the Mahometan, where 
pleasant rivers and shining waters await the blessed who 
shall in wondrous gardens meet with crowds of beautiful 
houri brides, ever fresh and ever young, is sufficient in 
the eyes of the philosopher at once to condemn the faith 
which is propagated by conquest, slaughter, and blood, 
and rewarded by pleasure and lust. Not much more 
rational was the poetic idea of heaven which the learned 
Pagans taught. This was a heaven where impalpable 
but visible shades met and conversed upon matters of 
earth. Warrior met warrior, poet met poet, and each 
talked about his art, his family, and his history. It was 
a notion surely born of the conceit of man, which pre- 
sumed that the spirits of the departed debated upon the 
business of their relations on earth. From these sad 
dreams of Tartarus, where sat the judges who could not 
be corrupted by bribes, and where men’s actions pleaded 
for them or against them, almost all modern notions of 
the future state of the soul seem to have been taken. 
For eighteen hundred years we have not been able to 
shake off the effects of classicism. The stories of the 
Greek and Latin poets taught in our schools have 
affected the upper classes even more than the Bible has 
affected the lower strata of society. 

It was but natural that poetry should be tinted with the 
hues emanating from these poetic lights. The human mind 
is slow, indeed, to emancipate itself from error. In Dante 
we have the three judges, Chiron, the centaur, Cerberus, 
the rivers of the classic hell, and other classic accessories, 
to which are added the punishment dreamed of by the 
early monks and priests in a too literal construction and 
application of Hebrew texts. From the tone of Dante’s 
Inferno it would seem that at the mouth of the grave 
God forgot his mercy and assumed the character of a 
pitiless and revengeful creator, who stooped to exhaust 
the ingenuity of a human mind in the invention of 
never-varying and never-ending torments. In the de- 
bate of the fiends and overthrown angels in Milton’s 
sublime poem, the chief of hell, Satan, is reminded by 
one of his subordinates that the greatness of God’s 
mind can discover greater torments; while those which 











they at present endure they may, in the future, grow 
used to; but in Dante this miserable hope is cut off. 
As in Venice, with an ingenuity which may be called 
hellish, prisoners were confined in winter in cells below 
the level of the water, where the air was damp and cold, 
and their limbs were racked with agues and with frost, 
and were removed in summer to beneath the leads of 
the castle, where the sun baked them, and the brain 
seemed to boil with the fever heat of the blood—so the 
imagination of Dante runs riot in the conception of 
alternate frost and fire, and of a perpetual change which 
shall insure a perpetual pain. How miserably mean is 
this conception !—how different, indeed, even from the 
action of a magnanimous man, and how far removed 
from the Almighty Father, we leave our readers to say. 

While we lament the sad mistake which has led the 
human mind to dwell upon these fictitious horrors and 
the still sadder tendency which results in such contribu- 
tions to the literature of the future as those of Professor 
Mivart and his fellows, we may nevertheless reasonably 
debate the question what the future life may be, on the 
lines followed by Archdeacon Farrar in his article 
entitled Conceptions of a Future Life, which appeared 
in the March number of the North American Review, 
and by the Rev. Reginald Heber Howe in his paper, 
An Episcopal View of Heaven, in the October number. 
As the latter pointed out in his article, by transgressing 
beyond these limits we enter the region of individual 
opinion and speculation, to which there is no end. Of 
these are born the crudest and most grotesque concep- 
tions of the nature of the future life, as various in char- 
acter as the varieties of the human mind. Every image 
has been pushed to its utmost and with the fullest literal- 
ness of interpretation, and heaven has been conceived of 
accordingly—a veritable city, with its waJls and its 
gates and its streets, with its trees and its river. 

The Christian faith, which is always and in every 
portion, when closely looked into, found as far above 
any human policy as heaven is above earth, is wise in 
not revealing to any of us what heaven is. It may be 
comforting to some weak souls to dream of a new 
heaven as one would of a new estate—a Jerusalem by 
pleasant waters, without tyrants or judges or enemies to 
torment without or rogues to break through and steal 
within. It is so hard to free one’s self from earthly 
ideas that we can pardon the story of Charles Young, 
the actor, who, before he died, kissed the portrait and 
the golden lock of hair of his wife whom he had lost 
fifty years before, and said: “ Now I shall see you, my 
dear Julia.” Not to be with God, not to know himself 
as he himself would be known, not to wonder at the 
exhaustless power of the All-worker, but again “ to see 
his Julia,” was the old man’s dream. Shall we know 
each other in heaven? ‘The intense desire apparent in 
the best of minds, of men as well as of women, to 
resume in heaven the ties and the society formed on 
earth, may perhaps be taken as some indication that we 
shall again know our friends—at least those who are 
good and true. But it is no proof. It isa foolish and 
an unlicensed thing to inquire what shall be in heaven. 
We should remember that we can only properly estimate 
heaven by generalities and negatives. It is not a place 
such as we can imagine. If any man tells what it is, 
that we may be sure it is not. There will be three sur- 
prises in heaven—the very greatest at being there 
ourselves, the second at the absence of those who we 
thought would be there, and the third at the presence of 
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those who we had condemned and excluded. 
beyond that, we may say with Bishop Rust: “ It is not 
for any mortal creature to make a map of that Canaan 
that lies above ; it is, to all of us who live here on the 


other side of the country, a terra incognita.” The con- 
templation of heaven is, in itself, so sublime, that it may 
tax us to the verge of our imagination. What is beauti- 
ful in the perfected earth, what is lovely in all holy love, 
shall remain to us hereafter. This is all we know. 
With a full trust in that, we can afford to dispense with 
the vagaries of ungoverned fancy, and to discard the 
longings of a distempered sentimentality. 





Essence of Theosophy........ 8. F. Hecht........ Theosophy in a Few Words 

Theosophy is the solution of the mystery of life. You 
are on earth for a purpose. Stop one hundred men in 
the street and ask them what the object of life is, and 
perhaps not a single one can make an intelligent reply. 
This is because modern religious systems have an unsat- 
isfactory explanation to offer, and materialistic science 
has none. ‘There is no light on this most important of 
all problems. Yet you know that you are alive and 
must be here for a purpose. All religious systems must 
have been founded on truth; otherwise they could not 
so universally exist. Nor will it be denied that science 
possesses great truths. Two truths should fit together. 
But science and religion are not reconciled to each 
other. Therefore a third system is necessary. In the 
Theosophical Philosophy science and_ religion are 
brought together. Modern science deals with the evo- 
lution of the physical body. Religion deals only with 
the spiritual. Theosophy says they are one and depend- 
ent upon each other. The object of life is for man to 
become a god. Evolution is the law, and it is an end- 
less one. In order to evolve the perfect man, or god, 
it is necessary to gain every experience. This earth is 
the school-house. You live unnumbered lives on earth. 
Since you cannot gain every experience in one life, you 
must be reborn countless times, Your present character 
and intellect are the net result of your past lives. 

The Darwinian theory Theosophy agrees with in sub- 
stance so far as it accounts for the evolution of the phy- 
sical body. But Theosophy teaches that it is the ego 
(soul, roughly speaking) of one individuality which 
evolves through every form from the mineral kingdom 
to the human. Evclution cannot cease with man. It 
must also be the law in the unseen world. Man 
becomes a god. Thus evolution is shown to have an 
object instead of being aimless, and nature credited 
with being just instead of unjust. Karma is a law in 
nature which evolution obeys. It is a law of cause and 
effect as applied to individual life—“ as ye sow, so shall 
ye reap.” Therefore it is also the dispenser of punish- 
ment and reward. Every cause must have its effect. 
Drop a pebble in a mill-pond and it will disturb every 
atom in the water; throw a rubber ball against a wall 
and it will rebound. Thought acts in the same way. 
It is a force in nature as well as is electricity. Actions 
are only its physical expression. What manner of man 
you are depends upon your plane of thought. Your 
present condition is the effect of causes set in motion in 
past lives. The rubber balls of Unhappiness will re- 
bound against you only so long as you throw them 
against nature’s inflexible wall of Harmony. Unhappi- 
ness is discord, and is the result of selfishness. Evolu- 


tion on the physical plane is only the manifestation of 
evolution on the spiritual. 


Through unselfishness alone 
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can the higher plane be reached. Death is not to be 
dreaded. It is only a more pronounced manifestation 
of an endless succession of deaths constantly going on 
during life in the human organism. Old cells in the 
body waste away and new ones form continually. Phy- 
siology teaches that man has a new body every seven 
years. Your opinions change, you change in size, taste 
and manner. Nothing physical is permanent. Yet 
memory and consciousness assure you that you are the 
same person, In the same way “death” does not affect 
the ego, or true individuality, which now has thrown off 
completely the vehicle which linked it to earth. 

Death is a rest for the soul after a life of activity, 
just as sleep is a rest for the body after a day of toil. 
Everything in nature works in these cycles of rest and 
activity. Light follows darkness; high tide comes after 
low tide; there is summer after winter; the heart throbs, 
then there is a lull; the lung expands then contracts. 
It is contrary to natural law to believe that eternal rest 
can follow a few years of earth-life, as the churches 
It is equally improbable that there should be no 
rest. Hell is on earth. Effects can rebound only on 
the plane on which the causes are set in motion. It is 
through the physical body that actions are performed. 
The soul is only the spectator. Earth-life and its limi- 
tations are Hell. ‘ Knowledge saves from many a bit- 
ter experience.” There is a Heaven—every man makes 
his own. But it is nota place. It is a state of con- 
sciousness. Devachan, it is called by the Sages of the 
East. When the soul leaves the body it evolves the 
highest ideals of earth-life and absorbs them. This 
Heaven lasts as long as there are exalting aspirations to 
build up. When the realization has been exhausted the 
soul is attracted back to earth and is reborn, bringing 
with it the knowledge acquired in its previous lives. 
Theosophy has no dogmas to present. Knowledge can 
come through reason only. Belief in the various Theo- 
sophical tenets is optional with members of the Society. 
The Theosophical Society has three objects: (1.) To 
form the nucleus of a Universal Brotherhood of Man 
without distinction of race, creed, sex, caste or color. 
(2.) To promote the study of Aryan and other Eastern 
literatures, religions and sciences. (3.) To investigate 
unexplained Laws of Nature and the psychical powers 
latent in man. Karma and Re-incarnation are the central 
teachings of Theosophy, furnishing the explanation of 
human life and the motive to human effort. 


teach. 





Popular Errors about Jews...... ... Rev. dos. Silverman.......... Menorah 

Hebrew is the name of an ancient race from which 
the Jew is descended, but there have been so many 
admixtures to the original race that scarcely a trace of it 
exists in the modern Jews. Intermarriage with Egyp- 
tians, the various Canaanitish nations, the Midianites, 
Syrians, etc., are frequently mentioned in the Bible. 
There have also been additions to the Jews by voluntary 
conversions, such as that in the eighth century, of Bulan, 
Prince of the Chasars, and his entire people. We can, 
therefore, not be said to be a distinct race to-day. We 
form no separate nation and no faction of any nation. 
We form merely an independent religious community. 
We are often charged with exclusiveness and clannish- 
ness, with having only narrow, tribal aspirations and 
with being averse to breaking down social barriers. 
Few outside of that inner close circle that is to be met 
in the Jewish home or social group know aught of the 
Jew’s domestic happiness and social virtues. If there 
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is any clannishness in the Jew, it is due not for any 
contempt for the outside world, but to an utter abandon 
to the charm of home and the fascination of confreres 
in thought and sentiment. However, if there is a rem- 
nant of exclusiveness in the Jew of to-day, is he to 
blame for it? Did he create the social barrier? The 
fact that Jews are, as a rule, averse to intermarriage 
with non-Jews, has been quoted in evidence of Jewish 
exclusiveness. The historical fact is that the Roman 
Catholic Council held at Orleans, in 533 A. C. E., first 
prohibited Christians to intermarriage with Jews. This 
decree was later enforced by meting out the penalty of 
death to both parties to such a union. Jewish Rabbis, 
then, as a self-protection, interdicted intermarriage. 

So little is Judaism understood by even educated men 
outside of our ranks, that it is commonly believed that 
all Jews hold the same form of faith and practice. Here 
the same error of reasoning is used to which reference 
has already been made in speaking of the character of 
the Jew as an individual and as a class. Because some 
Jews still believe in the coming of a Personal Messiah, 
or in bodily resurrection, or in the establishment of the 
Palestinian kingdom, the inference is at once drawn by 
many that all Jews hold the same belief. Very little is 
known by the populace of the several schisms in mod- 
ern Judaism denominated as Orthodox, Conservative, 
Reform and Radical. It is not my province to speak 
exhaustively of these sects, and it must suffice to merely 
remark here that Orthodox Judaism believes in carrying 
out the letter of the ancient Mosaic code as expounded 
by the Talmudic Rabbis; that Reform Judaism seeks 
to retain the spirit only of the ancient law, discarding 
the absolute authority of both Bible and Talmud, mak- 
ing reason and modern demands paramount; that Con- 
servatism is merely a moderate Reform, while Radical- 
ism declares itself independent of established forms, 
clinging mainly to the ethical basis of Judaism. To 
prevent the inference that Judaism is no positive quan- 
tity and that there are irreconcilable differences dividing 
the various sects, I will say that all Jews agree on essen- 
tials and declare their belief in the Unity and Spirituali- 
ty of God, in the efficacy of religion for spiritual regen- 
eration and for ethical improvement, in the universal law 
of compensation, according to which there are reward 
and punishment, either here or hereafter, in the final 
triumph of truth, and fraternity of all men. It may be 
briefly stated that the Decalogue forms the constitution 
of Judaism. According to Moses, the prophets and 
the historical interpretation of Judaism, whoever believes 
and practices the “‘ Ten Commandments” is a Jew. The 
meagre results achieved by missionaries and tracts have 
proved how futile are all efforts to convert the Jews. 

The Jew is tolerant by nature, tolerant by virtue of 
his religious teaching. He believes in allowing every 
man, what he claims for himself, the right to work out 
his own salvation and make his own peace with God. 
He has only one important request to make of Chris- 
tian teachers and preachers, namely, that they desist 
from teaching their school-children and congregations 
the prevailing error that the Jews have crucified Jesus 
of Nazareth. Because of this error, the believing world 
looks upon the Jew through an imperfect medium. It 
is this error which has caused so much prejudice, bitter 
hatred and unjust persecution. If it were once cor- 
rected, the way would be opened for the correction of 
many other errors. Let the truth be told that not the Jews 
but the “ Romans crucified the great Nazarene teacher.” 
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Why we are not Millionaires...... Recent Statistics..... Kansas City Star 

George K. Holmes, special census agent on mortgage 
statistics, approaches the concentration of wealth ques- 
tion from the other side, in the Political Science Quar- 
. terly. Instead of attempting to compute the property 
holding of the rich, he strives to ascertain how much of 
the national wealth the masses of the people possess. 
The census bureau took from every family in twenty- 
two States and Territories answers to the questions 
whether it owned or hired the farm or home occupied, 
and the extent of the incumbrance on owned farms and 
homes, if any, with the value of the property. The 
results are believed to be fairly representative of the 
whole country. Assuming this to be so, 32 per cent. of 
the farm families and 63 per cent. of the home families 
in the country are tenants. Among the farm-owning 
families 30 per cent. carry mortgage debts averaging 
$1,130 on farms whose average value is $3,190; 
among home-owning families 29 per cent. carry incum- 
brances averaging $1,139 on homes valued on the aver- 
age at the sum of $3,254. 

The census will show the number of farms to be about 
4,500,000, leaving 8,196,152 families occupying homes 
that are not farms. Mr. Holmes confines his wealth 
estimates here to properties valued at less than $5,000. 
Such farms incumbered constitute 80 per cent. in num- 
ber and 52 per cent. in value of all incumbered farms, 
and such incumbered homes constitute 82 per cent. in 
number and 46 per cent. in value of all incumbered 
homes. The census did not take the values of unincum- 
bered farms and homes, and the percentages in the 
other case are adopted here as probably near the truth. 
Mr. Holmes thus proceeds to compute tlie distribution 
of wealth of these poorer classes: 


1,440,000 families hiring farms worth 
$150 above debts. .......... 

752,760 families owning incumbered 
farms worth less than $5,000, 
deducting incumbrance and 

other debts and allowing $500 
additional wealth........... 
1,756,440 families owning free farms 
worth less than $5,000, al- 

lowing $1,000 for additional 

wealth above debts.......... 
5,159,796 home-hiring families worth 
$500 above debts........... 

720,618 families owning incumbered 
homes worth less than $5,000, 
deducting incumbrance and 

other debts and allowing $500 

for additional wealth........ 

1,764,273 families owning free homes 
. worth less than $5,000, allow- 

ing $2,000 for additional 

wealth above debts......... 


$216,000,000 


1,359,741,000 


5,309, 589,600 


2,579,898,000 


1, 142,531,550 


6,749,076, 593 





$17,356,837,343 
12,690,152 
$60,000,000,000 


11,593,887 families worth.............. 
Total number of families in United States 
Total of national wealth............... 

Thus g1 per cent. of the families of the coun- 
try own no more than about 2g per cent. of the 
wealth and nine per cent. own 71 per cent. of the 
wealth. And Mr. Holmes believes his estimates do 
not overstate the case against the poor. His allowances 


of holdings above debt, etc., are certainly much too large 
for the South, he says, and for the whole country are 
probably none too small. These conclusions are about 
as dubious as any which have ever been reached in the 
study of this question. Proceeding to divide the richer 
nine per cent. of the families as between the very rich 
and the moderately well off, Mr. Holmes takes the New 
York Tribune’s list of millionaires (4,047) and gives 
them an average of about $3,000,o0o—this estimate 
being also partly based upon the results of Thomas G. 
Shearman’s claims in the same line. ‘This gives to the 
4,047 very rich families, or three hundredths of one per 
cent. of all the families, about $12,000,000,000 or 20 
per cent. of the nation’s wealth ; and leaves the remain- 
ing property (51 per cent.) to nine per cent. of the 
families, excluding the comparatively few millionaires. 

The result seems incredible to Mr. Holmes. That 
4,047 families should possess nearly as much wealth 
(seven tenths as much, at least) as 11,593,887 families 
is, indeed, rather startling. But it is probable, he con- 
tends, that the statement is approximately correct. 
Excluding the millionaires, the wealth of the 1,092,218 
families lying between them and the great mass of peo- 
ple holding property at less than $5,000 becomes an 
average of $28,000 a family—which seems large for sa 
many, but which, Mr. Holmes goes on to demonstrate, 
must be about the case. He attributes the condition of 
the great mass of families, partly at least, to the well 
known extravagance of the American people; and it is 
questioned whether this extravagance, this lavish spend- 
ing of money for material comforts, enjoyments and 
knowledge has not been of greater good to the nation 
than such saving as the French people practice. We 
do not understand him to conclude that on the other 
hand the riches of the rich have been the result of 
frugality altogether; he admits that land monopoly— 
and he might have added railroad and patent monopoly 
—have done wonders in the way of playing so large a 
fraction of the nation’s accumulations into the hands of 
so smallanumber. The opportunities for the accumu- 
lation of excessive fortunes are rapidly passing away, 
he thinks, but the dispersion of those already heaped up 
does not show any signs of development in the natural 
order of affairs, and the great problem they present tends 
rather to become more and more aggravated. 





Bones of the Human Body....... Disputed Statistics........ Brooklyn Eagle 

There appears to be differing testimony as to the 
number of bones in the human body. Eminent special- 
ists vary from 206 to 260, which is a most remarkable 
difference. ‘The Hebrew physicians counted 248 bones 
and 365 ligaments, which division was believed to have 
relation to the 248 precepts of the Mosaic law that 
command and the 365 that forbid. The cranium con- 
sists of eight different bones. There are fourteen bones 
of the face, besides thirty-two teeth. There are four 
very small bones in each ear and one at the root of the 
tongue. Head, above neck, sixty-three. The spine 
contains twenty-four pieces, called vertebra, and be- 
tween these and the lower extremities are four bones 
There are twenty-four ribs and a breastbone or 
That which is 


more. 
sternum down the middle of the front. 
commonly called the body, fifty-three. 
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The upper extremity, including hands, arms, collar- 
bone and shoulder-blade, consists of thirty-two pieces 
on each side, and each lower extremity includes thirty 
bones, equal to 124; total, 240. We may add to this 
number the small sesamoid bones which are found in 
the thumbs and great toes of older persons. Of these 
there are often two in each large joint of the great toe 
and as many in the large joint of each thumb. Adding 
these, we shall have for the whole number of bones in 
the human frame an aggregate of 248 bones. 

The number of sesamoid bones varies greatly in differ- 
ent individuals, though nearly all adults have some of 
them. ‘They are hardly larger than half a pea. Then 
some individuals have two or more supplementary bones 
in the skull called ossa wormiana. These are seldom 
larger than a small string bean. Besides all these, the 
breastbone and many other bones of the body are in 
young persons composed of several pieces, and some of 
them are not very strongly united even when older. 





Oriental Blades..... Peculiarities of Marking..... London Saturday Review 
It is in the East that the sword-test is most glorified 
in history and romance. With loving care, with tender 
scrutiny such as the cold Western never bestows on the 
eyes of his mistress, does the Oriental swordsman 
examine his blade for those marks which, briefly 
described as ‘watering ” or “ grain,” are indicative to 
him who knows of a skill and patience defying descrip- 
tion, and a zeal which regards all question of gain with 
contempt. By these markings (jauhar), in the first 
place, is the blade judged, and each pattern formed by 
the successive foldings and weldings of the steel has its 
distinctive name. ‘ One of the most prized and rare,” 
says Mr. Egerton, “is that which takes its name from 
the grains of yellow sand ;” and he goes on to speak of 
“irk narduban,” or Mahomet’s Ladder, with its equi- 
distant transverse markings; of “Quara khordsan,” 
with fine black, undulating lines; of “ Quara Taban,” 
with larger threads and lighter in tone—a quality of 
steel popular in Turkey; and of “Sham,” or simple 
Damascus twists. Then, again, we have “ Akbaree,” 
like a skein of silk, and “ Begumee,” like watered silk 
all which patterns, with many more, are known to the 
Eastern cutler, and duly imitated by the intelligent 
Hindu with wax and sulphate of iron. ‘Travelling 
further east, to Japan (for China, the land of competi- 
tive examinations, abhors the sword, and knows only 
the carving-knife), we find the acme of attention 
bestowed on the steel and its trial. Here everything is 
reverenced and studied, even to the tang and the shape 
of its end, and the file which comes in contact with it. 
Like the tulwar and the shamsher, the Japanese katana 
presents a grain or “skin” (hada); but there are barely 
half-a-dozen patterns of this. It is in the variations of 
the “ha-tsuya,” the hard white steel edging, showing in 
brilliant contrast to the “ ii-tsuya,” the bluish lustre of 
the softer backing, that the critical faculty may revel. 
For this edging may display markings many and 
various: nioi tobi-yaki—nie—the utsuri or halo—chi- 
kei—inadzuma—sunagashi; its line of junction with 
the ground “lustre” may be straight—waved—involuted 
—serrated like cloves—like flower petals—have a wave 
and a straight line—a tooth and a straight line; it may 
be carried over the point in a dozen different ways ; 
and when the yaki-ba is disposed of, and the section 
examined, there remain the length and shape of the 
tang and its end and the file marks thereon, whether 
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horizontal—diagonal and fine—diagonal and coarse— 
cross hatch—or diagonal with horizontal lines at the 
shoulder—or with a few perpendicular scratches—and 
varieties and combinations innumerable. “Waste of 
time! ” quoth the groundling. Well, hardly! ‘ A blade 
composed of 4,194,304 layers of steel, and polished so 
that European polishing pastes will only serve to scratch 
it, is surely worth looking at. To the expert, the quality 
of a blade is apparent from the markings; but the 
would-be purchaser may, if he choose, test the keen 
edge of the blade practically. 

Masa-mune, the gentle smith of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, could let fall a hair or the hard-skinned adzuki 
bean across the edge, and either would be split in two; or 
like Regin, he would stand, the weapon upright, in a 
little stream of water, and let the current carry down a 
tiny scrap of paper, which, as it touched the edge, 
would float in halves. No such gentle tests were those 
of the fierce Mura-masa, who forged his swords to the 
cry of “Tenka tairan!” (War to men!) and quenched 
each one in the warm blood of a human victim; and so 
inspired the bright steel with an endless thirst, which 
caused it to cleave iron like bronze, and bronze like a 
melon, in search of human life; and if left too long in 
its scabbard to possess its wearer with a fierce desire to 
kill; and if only drawn for display to gash the fingers of 
him who held it, be he never socareful. So terrible was 
the slaughter effected by these semi-human blades, that 
their use was prohibited by one of the Tokugawa Sho- 
guns, and thereafter they were consigned to grim repose in 
sullen discontent in the sword-rack. Minor smiths were 
content to pile up copper coins, and display an edge 
unruffled after cleaving the stack, or to cut through a 
half-inch copper bar. But if the customer were still 
unsatisfied, he might bribe the town executioner, and 
test the sword on the body of a criminal; and, if he 
doubted his own skill, cause his weapon to be used in 
the execution itself, when, if the blade were a good one, 
it would cut through the neck of the victim, and perhaps 
even through his beard or bended knee to boot. 





Playing Cards........ Their History and Tradition. .......New York Herald 


There are few of the thousands of men that sit down 
daily and nightly to the card-table probably who know 
that the origin of the game they play or of the paste- 
boards they use is hidden in the darkest obscurity. 
Some time ago the origin of cards was brought up at 
the turning-point of an important trial in an English 
court of law, the question in dispute being whether a 
testator was in sound mind when he made his will. 
Evidence was given that at that period he spent a great 
deal of his time in playing cards. This seemed decisive 
until the counsel for the contestants of the will arose 
and asked a witness: “Are you not aware, sir, that 
cards were first invented for the amusement of an insane 
King?” This legend of Charles VI. of France was for 
a long time accepted, but it is not now generally 
received, for it is scarcely compatible with the existence 
in the possession of the Royal Asiatic Society of Lon- 
don of a pack of cards believed to be a thousand years 
old. They are utterly unintelligible even to the most 
learned archeologists of to-day, it is true, but there is 
no good ground for doubt that they are really playing 
cards and that they were used as such. ‘There are 
eight suits of different colors. The kings are mounted 
on elephants, the viziers on tigers, horses and bulls. 
Some of the cards are marked with what looks like a 





pineapple in a shallow cup, others with a semblance of 
a parasol with two broken ribs. 

When England was ringing with the falsehoods of 
Titus Oates, in the seventeenth century, a pack of cards 
was printed containing on the backs “The complete 
history of all the Popish plots.” ‘ Aspersers of this 
pack,” advertised the publisher in significant terms, 
“plainly show themselves to be Popishly affected.” 
Another attempt to exclude monarchy and its titles from 
the game was made in New York in 1848, when packs 
were manufactured with Presidents instead of kings. 
Washington was made to rule over hearts, John Adams 
over diamonds, Franklin over spades and Jefferson over 
clubs. Venus, Fortune, Ceres and Minerva were presented 
instead of the queens, and Indian chiefs stood instead of 
the knaves. But none of these innovations lasted very 
long, and the old nomenclature was soon reinstated. A 
parallel to this device was the idea of the French manu- 
facturers when the first revolution drove the people out 
of their senses for a time. They removed the kings 
from the pack and replaced them by pictures of Moliere, 
La Fontaine, Voltaire and Rousseau, while the queens 
had as substitutes figures labeled Prudence, Justice, 
Temperance and Fortitude—the very virtues that in ’93 
were expelled from France. 

There have been, of course, changes in the insignia 
and titles of the suits, but these have been ethnological 
or national, not prompted merely by political unrest. 
The Chinese, who, according to their histories, invented 
everything before anybody else, claim the merit of hav- 
ing first designed playing cards and developed the games 
rising out of them. ‘The Emperor Soun-Ho had many 
wives, who naturally found time hang heavily on their 
hands, so the Emperor devised amusement for them by 
inventing cards; that is, if we are to put any belief in 
the words of the Chinese historians. ‘There were thirty 
cards in each of his packs—three suits of nine each, and 
three extra or superior cards. The Chinese cards were 
oblong, as ours are, while those of the Hindoos were 
round. Surprising though it seem, it is nevertheless true 
that the queen in our suits is a comparatively modern in- 
novation. The picture cards were at first entirely mili- 
tary—king, knight and knave. The Italians were the 
first, it is said, to give the lady a place in the pack. 

There have been from time to time many changes in 
the suits. Old German cards have bells, acorns and 
leaves, instead of clubs, diamonds and spades. Many 
writers have undertaken to explain the meaning of the 
symbols used upon the cards, and one French writer 
endeavored to deduce a military moral. The club, he 
said, with its trefoil, is the “trefle,” or clover, which 
abounds in the meadows of the French. This shows 
that a general should encamp his forces where forage is 
to be found. The spade is the “carreau,” or heavy, 
square-headed arrow shot from a cross-bow. ‘ Crocurs,” 
or hearts, signified the courage of the soldiers. The ace 
is the Latin “as,” representing money, the sinews of 
war; and so on through several pages of fantastic sym- 
bolism. The censure of the Church has frequently been 
directed at the great popularity of cards. The Synod 
of Langress, in 1404, solemnly censured the game of 
“all fours,” and St. Bernardin so vigorously denounced 
gambling at Bologna that repentant players made a great 
bonfire of their relinquished cards in the public square. 
At that period the pastime must have had the charm of 
comparative novelty, for there is no record down to the 
end of the thirteenth century of the general use of 
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cards. They are not mentioned by Petrarch, Boccaccio 
or Chaucer. They could not have been generally 
known in France until toward the end of the four- 
teenth century, for an ordinance of Charles V., forbid- 
ding all other games, makes no reference to them. Sir 
William Jones tells of an old Indian game called “ four 
kings,” which was probably a kind of poker, in which 
modern pastime four kings are usually a very satis- 
factory kind of a hand to hold. It is also on record 
that Edward I. received from his wardrobe-keepers eight 
shillings and fivepence, “ad indendum ad quatuor reges ” 
(“for playing at four kings”). The smallness of thesum 
shows at what a cheap rate gambling could be carried 
on at that period of English history. The four kings of 
the pack are supposed to represent David, Alexander, 
Cesar and Charles. These names even now appear on 
cards of French manufacture, and are looked upon as 
the exponents of the four great monarchies, the Jews, 
Greeks, Romans and Franks under Charlemagne. 
When the queens were introduced they were labelled 
Argine, Esther, Judith and Pallas, and stood for the 
sentiments noble birth, piety, fortitude and wisdom. 
The history of cards in this country marks many inter- 
esting periods of the nation’s growth. Old-time players 
will remember the famous “ cotton-plant” backs, which, 
as the name would imply, were mostly used in the South, 
but which were known from one end of the country to 
the other. One of the prettiest designs of this kind was 
a competitor at the first of the Crystal Palace exhibi- 
tions in London, way back in the “ fifties,” and easily 
drew a prize over the best of the British exhibits. The 
cards were beautiful examples of the lithographer’s art, 
and even with the marked improvements in methods and 
machinery that have since been made have never been 
excelled. A pack of these cards sold for ten dollars in 
gold in those days. The old “steamboat” cards, first 
designed for use on the famous vessels that plied up and 
down the Mississippi river, have never lost their popu- 
larity and are still in general use. In the old days of 
gambling on the Mississippi, a steamboat company was 
known to take as high as $1,500 worth of these cards 
From 1850 to 1858, owing to the 
great rush to the mines of California, it is estimated 
that the annual output of playing cards went as high as 
9,000,000 packs; but after the war, when times were hard, 
it fell to less than 5,000,000, and since then has grown 
to about double that amount again. In war times the 
ingenuity of the manufacturers was turned toward devis- 
ing patriotic ideas and emblems to take the place of the 
kings and queens and other insignia of the ordinary 
deck. Andrew Dougherty, who started in the business 
in 1848, and has continued it uninterruptedly ever’since, 
having also associated with himself in it his three sons, 
Edward, Andrew, Jr., and William, was one of the lead- 
ers in patriotic notions. One deck that he devised, and 
which was “entered according to act of Congress,” 
in the later days of the war, substituted for the four 
ordinary suits pictorial representations of the Monitor, 
the Merrimac, a Zouave in full uniform and a drummer- 
boy. Thus, instead of the nine of spades, there would 
be a card with nine little pictures of the Monitor upon 
it, the arrangement following exactly the positions of the 
spades on the ordinary card. One of the strangest 
things associated with this device is that a few years 
after the war Mr. Dougherty received an order from a 
man in Dublin prison for two packs of these war cards, 
and similar orders have been coming ever since. 
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The experiment was tried of having beautifully en- 
graved pictures of women and men in royal robes for 
the monarchs of the deck, and they were really striking 
works of art. But the result, as before, was failure and 
pecuniary disaster. A big stock of the cards was sent 
to California, where they were auctioned off for some- 
thing less than a cent a pack, and the manufacturer 
found himself a loser to the extent of something like 
$15,000 dollars in gold. Playing cards were subjected 
to a stamp tax of $7.20 a gross, or five cents a pack, 
without regard to quality, during war times, and this 
means of internal revenue was continued until 1883, 
when it was taken off by the Republicans at the time 
the whole tariff was revised. Before that cards had been 
quite expensive, but after the tax was taken off there 
was increased competition with improved machinery, and 
they became cheaper, until now a pack can be bought 
for as low as two cents, while the best grades average 
about seventy-five cents a pack. The manufacture of 
cards in this country has been so improved that now the 
American product finds a great market abroad, readily 
underselling the English, French and Spanish articles of 
the very best make. The manufacture of cards for the use 
of clubs,is a specialty in itself, the backs of the cards 
being decorated with each club’s monogram, and many 
English clubs now buy directly of the American makers. 
Wealthy private individuals also have cards made with 
their monograms or crests upon the backs, and it is only 
a short time ago that one of the wealthiest gentlemen in 
this city had $1,000 dollars’ worth made at a single 
order. The consumption of playing cards is enormous, 
but the people seem to have passed the era of the real 
cheap article, and there is a reaction, the demand every- 
where being for the better grades. Strange as it may 
seem, the books of the manufacturer show that more 
cards are used per capita in the East than in the West, 
where gambling is supposedly so general. 





Origin of Geographical Names........... J. F. Cowan........-++ The Outlook 

We have become so accustomed to rolling the proper 
names in our geographies over our tongues as glibly as 
we do our own, that few of us ever stop to think how 
much of history, political, natural and religious, is 
wrapped up in a few syllables. How many towns do 
you know that end in “berg,” “burg,” “burgh,” or 
“borough”? ‘Take for the first one Edinburgh, for in- 
stance; how came it by that name, instead of Stump- 
town or Hardscrabble? Let us take the “burgh” out 
of the name first. “Burgh” means, in England and 
Scotland, a corporate town. All the English towns 
that end in “berry,” “burrow,” “bury,” “ borrow,” etc., 
have ‘that ending from “burgh.” In the German it 
means a castle or fortified town. So much for our 
“burgh”; then, in Edinburgh, it means the castle or 
town of whom or what? Here, “Edin” is only 
“Edwin” shortened, and Edinburgh, the town of Edwin. 
Taking this one as a model, the study becomes easy and 
interesting. Augsburg is the town of Augustus. Wiirz- 
burg is the town of herbs, or Herb-town. Aalborg is 
the town of eels, or Eel-town. Canterbury is the town 
or city of Kent. If you want to know what Marlborough 
means, dig into the soil and turn up the marl. So far, 
we are getting along famously; but suppose you take 
next the town of Schwarzenberg; if the front part of 
this name means black, then must the town be Black- 
town? No; forhere comes an exception. The “berg” 
towns are named from a German word, which means 
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mountain, instead of town or castle, and so Schwarzen- 
berg is “ Black Mountain town,” and not Blacktown. 
How many others can you think of ending with “berg” ? 
Newburg, New Mountain town; Adelsberg, Noble’s 
Hill (or Mountain) town. 

There is another word that has got into a great many 
of our names of places, which, when you have found it 
out, real’ constitutes a part of the ecclesiastical history 
of the world. Take the name Dunkirk, for instance ; 
there is a Scotch word “ dune,” which means a hill or a 
fort on a hill. “ Kirche” or “kirk” is church. Dun- 
kirk, then, becomes a church on a hill. Kirby is another 
name thus derived. “By” is another Scotch word for 
town, and “kir” is an abbreviation of “kirk”; hence 
Kirby becomes Church-town. Any name in which you 
can find the syllable “kir” is likely to point out the loca- 
tion of an ancient church, provided the name has been 
given understandingly. But the word “church” got into 
proper names in another way. We have a number of 
Westminsters in this country. What does the name 
mean? ‘ Minster,” ‘‘munster,” “monastery.” West- 
minster, then, is west monastery—originally the monas- 
tery west from St. Paul’s. Axminster is the monastery 
on the Axe. You can think of others, if youtry. An- 
other name which tells the story of its early inhabitants 
is that of towns having the suffix “folk.” Norfolk means 
North-folk ; Suffolk, South-folk, or people. Many of 
our towns end in “ing.” “Inge” is the Anglo-Saxon for 
meadow, field, or pasture. Leamington is a meadow- 
town on the Leam; Farmington, a meadow-farm town. 
There is still another class of towns bearing the land- 
marks of the early missionaries. They are chiefly Irish, 
or of Irish settlements in this country. “ Kill,” from the 
Latin “cella,” was Celtic for church, cell, or cloister. 
Thus, Kilkenny is the Church of Kenny (or of St. Can- 
dice); Kilpatrick, Patrick’s Church; Kilmore, the Great 
Church; Kildare, Church of the Oaks, etc. This root 
is also found in Killarney, the beautiful Irish lake, 
famed throughout the whole civilized world. 

Homestead, Shoreham, Hamilton, Birmingham, etc., 
are names’ containing an idea very dear to us all—that 
of home; though the word “hame” originally came from 
the quarter of a deer-ham. In German it is “heim.” 
See how many towns you can trace back as being the 
homes of someone or something. Durham, for instance, 
was the home of deer, of course. Waltham was a home 
inthe wood. Homestead was a harbor or seaport home. 
Birmingham comes in a more roundabout way; “ Birm” 
is from “brom”—‘“broom.” The “ing,” I have told 
you, means field, and so the whole is the broom-field 
home. Waltham is river home. I will give you a few 
more instances, and leave you to work out the rest for 


yourselves. Wick” means bay, or bend in the river, 
or harbor. “Worth” is an old mansion. “Stock” 
means a dwelling or place. “Sex” is Saxon. “Shire” 


is shearing. “Stone,” “mill,” “wood,” “port,” “abbey” 
(another church town, by the way), and “bridge” you 
know. If you want to try some of the Indian names, 
“tuck” means rough water. Boston means Botolph’s 
town; Belfast, Sandbank-town. Chester, and all ending 
in similar forms, are from the Latin “castra,” a camp, 
and mark the fortifications of the Roman conquest of 
Britain. Cleveland is Cliff-town; Dublin is Black pool; 
Carlsbad, Charles’s bath; Bombay, a good harbor; 
Blairsville, a plain without timber; Jersey, Czsar’s 
Island; Frankfort, free passage; and so on, “world 
without end,” as the prayer-books say. 











IN DIALECT: SELECTIONS IN CHARACTER VERSE 





My White Bread......J. W. Riley..... Poems Here at Home (Century) 
Dem good old days done past and gone 
In old Ca’lina wha I wuz bo’n, 
W’en my old Misst’ess she fust said, 
‘¢ Yo’s a-eatin’ yo’ white bread!” 

Oh, dem’s de times uts done gone by 
W’en de nights shine cla, an’ de coon clim’ high, 
An’ I sop my soul in ’possum-pie, 

Das a-eatin’ my white bread! 


It’s dem’s de nights ut I cross my legs 
An’ pat de flo’ ez I twis’ de pegs 
O’ de banjo up, twil de gals all said, 
‘‘Yo’s a-eatin’ yo’ white bread!” 
Oh, dem’s de times ut I usen fo’ to blow 
On de long reeds in de old by-O, 
An’ de frogs jine in like dey glad fo’ to know 
I’s a-eatin’ my white bread ! 


An’ I shet my eyes fo’ to conjuh up 
Dem good ole days ut fills my cup 
Wid de times ut fust ole Misst’ess said, 

‘* Yo’s a-eatin’ yo’ white bread!” 
Oh, dem’s de dreams ut I fines de best; 
An’ bald an’ gray ez a hornet’s nest, 
I drap my head on de good Lord’s breast, 

Says a-eatin my white bread! 


Horses Chawin' Hay....Hamlin Garland....Prairie Songs (Stone & Kimball) 
I tell yeh whut! The chankin’ 
Which the tired horses makes 
When you’ve slipped the harness off’m 
An’ shoved the hay in flakes 
From the hay-mow overhead, 
Is jest about equal of any pi-any; 
They’s nothin’ soun’s s’ cumftabul - 
As horses chawin’ hay. 


I love t’ hear ’em chankin’, 

Jest a-grindin’ slow and low, 
With their snoots a-rootin’ clover 
Deep as their ol’ heads ’Il go. 

It’s kin o’ sort o’ restin’ 
To a feller’s bones, I say. 

It soun’s s’ mighty comftabul— 
The horses chawin’ hay. 


Gra-onk, gra-onk, gra-onk! 

In a stiddy kind o’ tone, 
Not a tail a-waggin’ to ’um, 

N’r another sound ’r groan— 
Fer the flies is gone a-snoozin’. 
Then I loaf around an’ watch ’em 

In a sleepy kind o’ way, 

F’r they soun’ so mighty comftabul 

As they rewt and chaw their hay. 


An’ it sets me thinkin’ sober 
Of the days of ’53, 

When we pioneered the prairies— 
M’ wife an’ dad an’ me, 

In a dummed ol’ prairie schooner, 
In a rough-an’-tumble way, 

Sleepin’ out at nights, to music 
Of the horses chawin’ hay. 


Or I’m thinkin’ of my comrades 
In the fall of ’63, 
When I rode with ol’ Kilpatrick 
Through on’ through ol’ Tennessee. 
I’m a-layin’ in m’ blanket 
With my head agin a stone, 


Gazin’ upwards towards the North Star— 
Billy Sykes and Davy Sloan 
A-snorin’ in a buck-saw kind o’ way, 
An’ me a-layin’, listenin’ 
To the horses chawin’ hay. 


It strikes me turrible cur’ous 
That a little noise like that, 
Can float a feller backwards 
Like the droppin’ of a hat; 
An’ start his throat a-achin’, 
Make his eyes wink that a-way— 
They ain’t no sound that gits me 
Like horses chawin hay ! 


GR ics 0000044 Eugene Field......... Second Book of Verse (Scribner) 
I wonder ef all wimmen air 
Like Lizzie is w’en we go out 
To theatres an’ concerts where 
Is things the papers talk about. 
Do other wimmin fret an’ stew 
Like they was bein’ crucified, 
Frettin’ a show or concert through 
With wonderin’ ef the baby cried? 


Now, Lizzie knows that gran’ma’s there 
To see that everything is right; 

Yet Lizzie thinks that gran’ma’s care 
Ain’t good enuff f’r baby, quite. 

Yet what am I to answer when 
She kind uv fidgets by my side 

And asks me every now and then: 
‘*T wonder ef the baby cried?” 


Seems like she seen two little eyes 
A-pinin’ f’r their mother’s smile ; 
Seems like she hearn the pleadin’ cries 
Uv one she thinks uv all the while ; 
An’ so she’s sorry that she come, 
An’ though she allus tries to hide 
The truth, she’d rather stay to hum 
Than wonder ef the baby cried. 


Yes, wimmin folks is all alike; 

By Lizzie you can judge the rest ; 
There never wuz a little tyke, 

But what his mother loved him best. 
An’ next to bein’ what I be, 

The husband uv my gentle bride, 
I’d wisht I wuz that croodlin’ wee, 

With Lizzie wonderin’ ef I cried. 


Mis’ Smith.....Albert Bigelow Paine..... Rhymes by Two Friends (lzor & Son) 

All day she hurried to get through, 
The same as lots of wimmin do; 
Sometimes at night her husban’ said, 

*«Ma, ain’t you goin’ to come to bed?” 
And then she’d kinder give a hitch, 
And pause half-way between a stitch, 
And sorter sigh, and say that she 
Was ready as she’d ever be, 

She reckoned. 


And so the years went one by one, 

An’ somehow she was never done; 

An’ when the ange! said, as how 
**Mis’ Smith, it’s time you rested now,” 

She sorter raised her eyes to look 

A second, as a stitch she took; 
‘All right, I’m coming now,” says she, 
‘I’m ready as I’ll ever be, 

I reckon.” 











THE WORLD OVER: PEN PICTURES OF TRAVEL : 


Idling in OrvietO..........s00000% William L. Alden...........++++5- The Idler 

Of course there are exceptional men, of rare genius, 
who can be idle anywhere. I once knew a man who 
achieved idleness in Chicago. It is true that he was too 
lame to walk, and too religious to swear, but he was 
unquestionably as idle as a painted ship. ‘Though whya 
painted ship should be more idle than one that is in want 
of being painted, I do not quite perceive. In point of fact, 
it is the idle ship, lying in dock, and waiting to be char- 
tered, that is conspicuously devoid of paint. For myself, 
I cannot be idle in a busy town, and I have only found 
two places where complete idleness is possible. These 
are Venice and Orvieto. Most men may be fairly idle 
at Ravenna, and if one has practised the art elsewhere 
he may idle for a short time very creditably in Cre- 
mona ; but perfect idleness demands the environment of 
either Venice or Orvieto. You can, perhaps, be more 
idle in St. Mark’s Place than in any one spot in Orvieto, 
but take Orvieto as a whole, and it has no superior in 
its advantages for idling. 

The town is set on a hill, which rises perpendicularly 
from the surrounding plain. Scientific people tell us that 
it is a mass of tufa, thrown up by the extinct volcano of 
Bolsena. When this statement is made to you, and you 
answer it by asking how a volcano could throw up an 
isolated mountain fifteen or twenty miles from its crater, 
you think you have the scientific person on the hip, but, 
like most of his kind, he has a repartee ready for you in 
the shape of a statement that, after the volcano had 
filled the plain full of tufa, the Tiber came and washed 
it all away, except the precise hill on which Orvieto 
stands. If you are a good man, and do not wish to 
tempt your scientific friend, you make no reply to this 
assertion, and so make it unnecessary for him to burden 
his soul with any further scientific stretchers. Whatever 
may be the truth about the alleged conduct of the vol- 
cano and the river, there can be no doubt that man has 
had his share in making the hill of Orvieto, for its sides 
show that in many places the rock has been cut away, 
and made unscaleable, except by certain easily defended 
paths. In the course of many centuries the crumbling 
of the rock has lowered the apparent height, and dimin- 
ished the apparent perpendicularity of Orvieto, but it is 
still inaccessible except by three paths. ‘There is the 
mule path up which the Popes climbed when they lived 
in Orvieto. Then there is the modern carriage road 
which winds around the hill, and enables the patient 
traveller to reach the town after an hour’s drive. And 
then there is the new funicular railway, by which travel- 
lers who do not resent the essential wickedness of a 
railway which defies Nature by ascending at an angle of 
forty-five degrees, may reach the city in five minutes 
from the railway station. Nervous people prefer the 
carriage road. Not, of course, because they are afraid, 
but because their sensitive souls resent the anachronism 
of a funicular railway in Orvieto. Orvieto is so ancient 
that her origin is unknown. When first heard of, she 
was one of the cities of Etruria. Lars Porsenna of 
Clusium, who had the lavish and reprehensible habit of 
swearing by nine distinct gods all at once, was a near 
neighbor of Orvieto, and she probably joined him in 
his celebrated Tarquinius Relief Expedition. The orig- 
inal Etruscan inhabitants of the town spent their whole 


lives in collecting Greek pottery, and afterwards smash- 
ing it, which fact is fully established by the researches 
of antiquarians. -They even took their pottery into the 
tomb with them when they died. A necropolis full of 
Etruscans and broken crockery has lately been discov- 
ered at the foot of the hill, and the exhumed pottery 
and the pieces thereof are for sale in the Orvieto cu- 
riosity shops. If you go to Orvieto in winter you will 
make a mistake. It is windy, cold, and at times there 
is an air of haste and business about the inhabitants. 
This is delusive, for when the Orvietan seems to be in 
a hurry he is only trying to keep warm by exercise. 
Still this sort of thing mars the repose of the place, and 
is inimical to idling. Yet, if you should happen to go to 
Orvieto just before Lent, you will find a real carnival in 
progress. The Roman carnival now consists of a few 
Anglo-Saxons in balconies, who throw confetti at a few 
Germans in carriages, and then sadly remark among 
themselves that the Italians are a frivolous people, and 
that the carnival is a relic of heathenism. In Orvieto, 
on the contrary, everybody goes into the street in some 
improvised costume, and dances in the Piazza to the 
music of a band. The dancing is rather exciting, for 
the pavement slopes at a steep angle, so that you waltz 
laboriously up hill, then regain your breath on the 
level, and plunge down the descent at a giddy speed. 
Go to Orvieto in the summer if you wish for dreamy 
repose. At the Hotel of the Fine Arts, where you will 
inevitably go, you will find three other tourists, probably 
Germans, sitting silently in a vast room, and waiting for 
dinner, which is the only thing the tourist does in Orvieto 
after he has seen the Cathedral. You will see occasional 
shops in the street, but the shopkeeper never dreams of 
selling anything, and doubtless selects shopkeeping as an 
avocation solely because it enables him to spend his 
whole time sitting drowsily in his big chair, and watching 
the sparrows through the open door. The only shop in 
which there is any life is that of the dealer in antiquities. 
If you enter it and hammer on the counter, there will 
come to you after a while a sleepy youth, in the act 
of finishing a hasty toilette, who will inform you that 
the proprietor will arrive instantly, and who will then go 
to some other part ot the town and drag the proprietor 
out of bed. I am not an expert in ancient pottery 
myself, but I should say that Orvieto was an excellent 
place to pick up remarkable vases. Those which the 
proprietor of the shop has reconstructed from broken 
fragments are wonderful in their way. They remind you 
of what women used to term a crazy quilt. The most 
hardened antiquary cannot but admire vases constructed 
of equal parts of Etruscan and Greek pottery, and 
decorated with paintings in which a Greek column unex- 
pectedly turns into an Etruscan woman, and ends in a 
war chariot. I am not going to describe the Cathedral. 
I will only say that the man who dies without seeing it 
has lived in vain. Next to St. Mark’s, it is to me the 
most beautiful building on earth, and it contains the 
priceless treasures of frescoes by Fra Angelico and Luca 
Signorelli, and wonderful reliefs modelled by Andrea 
and Giovanni Pisano. Among the frescoes is the most 
thoroughly delightful representation of Hell that I have 
ever seen. It represents the place as having, perhaps, 
rather more snakes than one could desire, but with this 








exception it is nearly as picturesque and amusing as a 
Parisian public ball. After you have seen the great 
Cathedral, theré are still miles of narrow and picturesque 
streets in which you can idle, and constantly see some- 
thing that will delight you in a lazy and soothing way. 
You can wander to the edge of the city and look over 
leagues of historic landscape. And then, when the 
Rome express is due, you can go to the funicular rail- 
way station and watch the car ascending. This is what 
nine tenths of all the inhabitants of Orvieto have done 
at least once a day for the last two years, and never tire. 





Climbing Mount Pentelicus. .Clinton Scollard...On Sunny Shores (Webster) 

We had suddenly decided to climb Pentelicus on the 
morrow, and were in immediate need of a guide. When 
Paulos Papachristos appeared, with his oblique smile, 
his sweeping bow, and his little package of credentials, 
his name and his manner seemed sufficient warrant for 
engaging him, although we did take a peep at the 
words of praise bestowed upon him by former patrons. 
We were on the point of setting out for a stroll through 
the moonlight to Mars Hill when Paulos found us, 
and, after the arrangements for our excursion of the 
coming day had been perfected, we suggested to our 
newly-engaged cicerone that he accompany us. He 
chattered away while we circled the acropolis, as volubly 
as a cicada at high noon. He was quite as cheerfully 
communicative at seven the next morning when he 
greeted us from his perch beside the driver on the 
carriage-box. Once beyond the confines of the city, 
every mountain on which the eye rested seemed to 
draw nearer through the transparent azure of the atmos- 
phere. On the parade-ground buglers were summon- 
ing the cavalry for their maneuvers. Not a particle 
of white dust rose. We whirled on without a, pause 
through vineyards and olive orchards until we reached 
the hamlet of Chalandri. 

Here, while the horses dipped the:r noses deep in 
refreshing spring water, we had time to watch a peasant 
woman plaiting reed baskets. Her fingers worked with 
the rapidity and balance of machinery, and we fancied 
we detected in their movements the same measured 
beat that marked the fall and rise of children’s voices 
borne out to us from the open doorway of a tiny school- 
house. A smile rested on the lips of the toiler; it may 
be she was joying over prospective drachmas which 
would clothe and feed little Daphne or Daphnis within, 
singsonging through the alphabet from alpha to omega. 
Our way soon became toilsome. Though not steep, 
the road, rutted by the spring rains, was weed-grown 
and uncared for. In the middle distance the slopes of 
Hymettus were streaked purple and umber. We knew 
the bees were holding revel there, because, beside the 
highway, we saw poppies that preserved the most vivid 
crimson of the sunrise, and morning-glories whose trum- 
pets were yet blowing airy greetings to the day. Now 
we wound upward through dense thickets. From a 
little ravine carhe the musical note of a brook. At last 
we reached level ground where the track broadened 
and became smooth, and soon we found ourselves in a 
breezy poplar grove upon which, in rambling unshapeli- 
ness, looks a building that is reputed to be Attica’s 
richest monastery. The spot was alluring. The mur- 
mur of the breeze in the boughs, and of the spring well- 
ing clear and cold near the base of one of the mottled 
white boles, bade us linger. But our pack-mule was 
laden, the muleteer waiting, and the sun momently 
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climbing higher, so we quaffed a deep health and 
started. At first the path dipped through an open fir 
wood, where a snake contested the right of way with us, 
and caused a temporary stoppage of our cavalcade. 
Paulos seized the muleteer’s staff and speedily put his 
serpentship to rout. Leaving our beast of burden and 
his guardian to ascend by the easier, but more devious, 
pathway, we followed close at the heels of our guide up 
the ancient road, down which the blocks of marble 
were hauled for the temples and dwellings of the Athens 
of Hadrian, if not of Pericles. We set our feet in the 
interstices between rough paving-blocks that had been 
imbedded in earth as long as the foundation stones of 
the Odeum of Herodes Atticus. 

On a wide, grass-carpeted shelf, hewn in the montain’s 
breast, we took breath. For seats we had huge frag- 
ments of marble. To build what noble structure had 
the brother blocks been laboriously carried thence? 
and why these, chiseled and shaped, left behind? 
Paulos produced candles, which he lighted. We were 
to explore the stalactite grotto; that is, we were to be 
given a taste of it. As we approached the mouth of 
the cave, the air of the under world came forth and 
give use a chilly greeting. Then we heard the tinkle 
of dripping water. From the clinging mould and moss 
of the rocks above, delicate fern-sprays depended. 
The floor of the cavern proved to be sloping and slip- 
pery. To manage one’s feet and one’s candle was an 
undertaking of no mean magnitude. If one looked 
admiringly up at a stalactite, it was at the risk of get- 
ting a large drop of water plump in the eye. We slid 
down to the end of the first passage and paused. 
Paulos doubled himself up, and was about to squeeze 
through a narrow and slimy fissure, when we informed 
him that our taste of the stalactite grotto had proven a 
feast, and he might reserve the remainder of it for his 
next Pentelicus party. From his sigh we feared he 
felt we did not appreciate his efforts in our behalf, but 
we were firm about leaving the cave. The sun-bath 
in which we then indulged was one of the keenest 
pleasures the mountain afforded. By the time the 
muleteer with his charge had arrived, the ascent was 
resumed. After climbing for half an hour over loose 
and crumbling fragments of rock, we caught sight of 
the summit. Paulos and the lagging members of the 
party were hidden by an intervening ridge. We con- 
sulted for an instant, and then, striking out almost at 
right angles from the pathway, away we went, scram- 
bling, zigzagging, straining, panting, straight to the peak, 
where, on the windward side of a cairn, we cast our- 
selves upon the warm grass. Ah! what a view! 

On the east the mountain dropped almost sheer to the 
plain of Marathon, that spread its unobstructed sweep 
of emerald before us, fresh with the flowers of spring, 
and seemingly innocent of the blood of thousands slain. 
Like a great azure half-moon curved the bay, sailless, 
rippleless. Beyond a serpentine stretch of gulf, Euboea 
lifted its crooked and craggy backbone. Away to the 
south, island after island dotted the golden main. We 
crept around the cairn, and faced the west and the wind 
to gaze upon those ranges which the muses love— 
Cithaeron, Helicon, and, grandly towering above all, 
the white summits of Parnassus, the snow upon which 
seemed like an immaculate cloud-bank. Then we crept 
back again into the warmth and calm; and presently, 
when Paulos, our puffing companion, and the muleteer 
came leisurely up, we spread a lunch-cloth that vied 
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with the covering on Parnassus. For the time being 
around that improvised board ‘‘Greek met Greek.” 

On our downward tramp, Paulos insisted upon leading 
the way, and what a pace he set! He seemed bent 
on having his revenge for the slip we had given hin 
earlier in the day. ‘Taking a different path from the one 
by which we had ascended, he hurried us across the 
slopes that had been swept and charred by mountain 
fires, along the edge of precipitous gorges up which the 
wind roared an angry challenge, through stony bottoms 
washed bare of earth by torrents, swinging ever on ahead 
with a confident, never-ceasing stride. Did we demur? 
No! but when we descried the silvery poplars in which 
the monastery is bowered, it was with a thrill of delight, 
and I doubt if ever the springs of Helicon afforded 
sweeter draught to poet than did the fountain of Pentelicus 
to four foot-weary and thirsty mountain climbers. 


Down on the Suwanee River..... Sir Edwin Arnold...... London Telegraph 

In that part of the long journey when we were pass- 
ing through Georgia, and at the moment when the 
tedium was worst, the train approached a long hollow in 
the hills where one of those pleasant surprises occurred 
which go to prove how song may consecrate a locality. 
A river, not very broad or deep, but with a certain 
special grace and character of its own, lay in front of 
our track. We had a good view of it as we came near 
the wooden trestle bridge by which the line was carried 
across—structures which, until you become acclimatized 
to American travel, always make you wonder whether 
they will carry the train this time safely over. ‘The 
river ran down from the Georgian hills in a lively current, 
broken sometimes into rapids and little cataracts where 
the red and black rocks lay across its channel, and then 
widening out into picturesque reaches bordered by 
thickets of dark green foliage and clumps of cypress and 
willow. In the clearings, here and there between the 
woods which bordered it, stood isolated negro cottages, 
around which you could see little black children at play, 
and the invariable pig, which is the house guest of the 
nigger as well as of the Irishman. A punt was gliding 
along on the quiet part of the stream with a negro on 
board dragging a fishing-line, and the black buzzards 
circled over the maize fields. It was not a striking 
scene, but beautiful in its way, gilded as it was by the 
rays of a magnificent sunset. Yet I should have for- 
gotten it in a few minutes, as I had forgotten the 
hundreds of other rivers which the train had traversed, 
had it not been that I happened to ask the conductor 
what was the name of this particular water. 

Quite carelessly he answered: ‘“That’s the Suwanee 
river, mister!” The Suwanee river! In a moment the 
stream had for me a new and extraordinary interest. I 
had rot even known there was such a river in geograph- 
ical reality, or that it flowed through Georgia; and 
yet here it was—real, authentic, alive—leaping down 
through the Southern forests, past the maize fields and 
the cotton flats, to pour itself into the Gulf of Mexico. 
In an instant everything around appeared to be full of 
the song that all the world sings: “Way Down Upon 
de Suwanee Riber.” The live oaks seemed to wave it 
in the evening air; the stream seemed to sing it as it 
bustled over the rocks; the birds in the thickets had it 
in the soft musical notes we caught, and the crickets and 
katydids beginning their sunset chirrup joined in the 
half-heard chorus. The journey was no longer monot- 
onous. To be “way down upon de Suwanee riber” 
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was to have come to a corner of America dedicated to 
that deep emotion of our common humanity—the love 
of home. Is there anybody who has not felt the charm 
of the simple nigger melody ? 


When I was playin’ wid my brudder 
Happy. was I, 

O, take me to my kind old mudder, 
Dar let me lib and die. 

All the world am sad and dreary 
Eberywhere I roam; 

O darkies, how my heart grows weary, 
Far from de old folks at home. 


There, indeed, were the old folks at home, a white- 
haired darky sitting on a log by the cottage door strip- 
ping maize-cobs, and, shambling about among the pigs 
and poultry, old Dinah, with a yellow bandanna on her 
silver locks, crooning some song, which might perhaps 
be the song of the river. So, after all, it was real! and 
there was a Suwanee river, and the sunny peace and 
beauty of it were just what fitted well with the sentiment 
of that touching and tender air which has gone all 
through the world because it holds in its unaffected 
music the secret of the pathetic retrospect of life. Just 
the spot it was to which a tired man, be he nigger or 
otherwise, might look back to with attachment and 
affection. We travellers coming suddenly upon it and 
leaving it at thirty miles an hour had, of course, nothing 
but the most flitting concern with “de Suwanee riber.” 
But one could imagine how dear it might be to a native 
born, and how sincere the original emotion was of the 
song-writer, or else of some darkey from whom he bor- 
rowed it, to write and to set to such soft and sympathetic 
music. ‘Dare’s where my heart is turning ever.” 
Henceforward for me that Georgian stream, with the 
dark groves fringing it, and the red crags, and the quiet 
reaches of silver water gilded by the setting sun, has a 
place in the thought among the famous rivers of the 
globe, and I never hear the melancholy music of the 
popular nigger-lament without a new feeling of what song 
can do, far beyond history and important events, to con- 
secrate a spot in nature forever, and to localize a uni- 
versal sentiment. Et Ego in Arcadia. I, too, have 
been “ way down upon de Suwanee riber.” 





The Nile of To-day...... Stanley J. Weyman....... Arthur's Home Magazine 

The biographer is exposed to the constant temptation 
to overrate the importance of his subject. But to over- 
rate the part which the Nile plays in the economy of 
Egypt is impossible. Egypt is, indeed,.nothing more 
than the valley of the Nile. The Nile created it, the 
Nile fertilizes it, the Nile is its one great thoroughfare, 
the easy means of communication between Damietta in 
the extreme north and Assouan in the extreme south. 
A single fact is sufficient to demonstrate the importance 
of the river. Egypt does not contain one town of any 
size—with the doubtful exception of Alexandria, and 
that is connected with the Nile by several canals, if 
not by a natural channel—which does not stand upon 
its banks. Nor is the traveller likely to overlook the river 
as he moves about investigating the country. He will 
rarely find himself ten miles from its banks. He will 
constantly use it as a means of transport. He will prob- 
ably have it under his eyes every day, and become 
familiar with it under all its varying aspects. 

There may be some who still labor under a delusion 
which once possessed the writer; who still picture the 
Nile as a limpid stream flowing gently seaward between 








banks fringed with bulrushes and the feathery stems of 
the papyrus, while the lotus and the giant lily are borne 
upon its broad bosom, and the crocodile and the hippo- 
potamus sport in its depths, If so, let them divest 
themselves at once of this pleasant illusion. The ancient 
river does not answer to this description. In the first 
place, Egypt does not now contain, if the prevailing 
opinion be correct, a single stem of the once famous 
papyrus which the old Egyptians used as writing-paper, 
and the enduring qualities of which have been sufficiently 
proved by the survival of thousands of manuscripts to 
this day. The plant became extinct there many cen- 
turies ago, and those who would still see it growing wild 
must visit Syracuse, in Sicily, where it lingers in a 
branch, I believe, of the little river Anapo. As for the 
lotus, the other sacred plant of the Egyptians, which 
symbolized the northern part of the country as the 
papyrus did the southern, strange to say, it never grew 
in the Nile. It was cultivated in ponds and reservoirs, 
probably in the sacred lakes attached to the temples ; 
and in some pools, principally in the delta, it is still 
to be found. Some bulrushes and a few lilies may pos- 
sibly be discovered in the Nile, but not in parts 
frequented by the ordinary traveller; and it may safely 
be said that scarcely a river in the world is so poor in 
water-plants, beautiful and luxuriant, as the river of 
Egypt. The annual rise and fall of the water render 
their existence in the stream itself all but impossible. 

As for the crocodile and the hippopotamus, to men- 
tion them in Egypt raises a smile. A score of the former 
may still disport themselves despite the march of progress 
and the paddles and screws of the steamboats, in obscure 
corners toward the southern frontier. But the hippo- 
potamus is as completely extinct in the Egyptian Nile as 
in the Thames or Tyne. ‘The water of the Nile, owing 
to the large amount of mud in suspension in it, is of 
a deep brown color. So much so, that, if let into a 
bath to a depth of five or six inches, it renders the white 
bottom of the bath invisible, and soon deposits a sedi- 
ment of appreciable thickness. Yet it seems to be 
drunk, even in an unfiltered state, with impunity. M. 
Maspero, one of the highest authorities on Egyptian an- 
tiquities, says that, for a few days or hours after the 
river begins to rise in June, the water is green and emits 
an evil smell; and that, at a later period of the inunda- 
tion, it turns crimson or red, also for a few hours only. 
But, owing to the fact that these phenomena occur 
in the hot season, the visitor is not apt to become familiar 
with them. Apart indeed from its annual rise and fall 
and its connection with the history—always fascinating 
—of the country, the Nile is in itself an uninteresting 
river. It disappoints the traveller who comes to it look- 
ing for grandeur of scenery or diversity of landscape. 
It runs for a great part of its course between mud- 
banks varying in height with the period of the year, but 
generally uniform and monotonous. Here and there, 
the cliffs which border the valley close in and approach 
the stream on one side or the other, imparting a mo- 
mentary picturesqueness to the scenery. But the bluffs 
and headlands soon fall away again, and even the effects 
which are produced by them are but mediocre. 

It contains few eatable fish, and those unsightly 
and tasteless. But in bird-life it is very rich. The 


Nile valley is indeed the great bird road running north 
and south. The heron fishes in every shallow. 
ibis haunts the banks. 
the time of the inundation. 


The 
The pelicans stand in rows at 
Eagles, kites, ospreys are 
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common, On every sandbank, black or black-and- 
white vultures hop about the carcass and flap their out- 
spread draggled wings. A kingfisher, more common 
and more soberly clad than ours, performs wonderful 
feats of diving within a few paces of the onlooker. 
The hoopoe, a remarkable bird about the size of a thrush, 
but grotesquely colored, orange, black, and white, with a 
comical crest of feathers on its head, flits from post to 
post along the bank. The little sand-snipe and the true 
snipe prevail, and the quail visits the country in im- 
mense numbers in the spring. Owls haunt the palm 
trees and the ruins; and pigeons, which are reared in 
every village for the sake of the manure, are probably 
more numerous than in any other country in the world. 
But ducks and geese are now seldom seen on the river, 
and, when seen, are very shy. In these days of steamers, 
they prefer distant pools and marshes on the edge of 
the desert, to the much-travelled, much-perturbed Nile. 
With this exception, it is delightful to note the tameness 
of the birds in Egypt. They enter rooms and houses 
through windows or crevices left for ventilation, and, 
once inside, hop fearlessly about the floors, picking up 
stray crumbs. I have seen—and the sight was a pretty 
one—a sparrow perched on the corner of a table during 
the progress of a crowded hotel repast; and it is not 
uncommon to see them flitting across the ceilings of 
drawing-rooms at Luxor. They do no harm, and are a 
source of pleasure to many ; to none more than to those 
who have noted with regret the scarcity of wild birds in 
Italy, and at Amalfi or Sorrento have witnessed with 
disgust the elaborate stalking of a sparrow—a mere 
bundle of feathers—by half a dozen sportsmen arrayed 
in gaiters and Tyrolese hats and carrying gigantic game- 
bags. In Egypt they manage these things better. All 
birds, from the largest to the smallest, go unmolested un- 
less they are definitely useful for food. 

When the Nile attains its extreme height, which is 
generally about September, the country presents a 
curious spectacle. It becomes a great lake. From 
the desert borders on one side to the desert borders on 
the other, the flood extends. The Pyramids of Gizeh, 
those great Pyramids which ordinarily stand six or seven 
miles from the river, cast their gigantic reflections far 
over the placid waters which lip the sand at their base. 
The villages, which invariably stand on elevated spots 
of ground, are isolated one from the another, and, sur- 
rounded by their palm-groves, look like the coral islands of 
the Pacific. ‘The suburbs of the towns even are flooded, 
and only a few embanked roads still rise above the sur- 
face. Almost all communication has to be carried on 
by means of boats. For awhile the tilling of the soil, 
the labors of shadoof and sakiyeh, are at an end; and 
the fellah, gathering his stock about him, waits in thank- 
fulness for the departure of the waters and the re- 
appearance of the soil, invigorated and fertilized by the 
mud, the annual gift of the river. Dwellers in the north 
have no conception how quickly and with what exuber- 
ance that soil, freed from the water and exposed to the 
fervor of an African sun, responds to the call made 
upon it. Last week, it lay a mass of dark chocolate- 
colored mud. To-day, the wheat shoots upward from 
it, and, viewed from a distance, it grows green already. 
The common boat of the Nile is called a dahabeah. With 
its short mast and long boom and huge white wing-like 
sails, it 1s one of the most graceful boats to be seen, and 
contrives, as it glides up-stream, to add a beauty to 
even the longest and dullest stretches of the river. 
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BRIEF COMMENT: DOINGS OF THE LITERARY WORLD 


Arthur T. Quiller-Couch says: Our novelists just 
now seem to be accomplished exponents of human 
sorrow and tribulation, the bitterness of poverty, of hope 
deferred and ambition unrealized. Mrs. Ella Furman 
Pratt is the editor of the woman’s page for McClure’s 
syndicate. Her summer residence is in Warren, N. H., 
and when there she keeps open house for literary people. 
Charles Francis Adams has written a book entitled 
Massachusetts, Its Historians and Its History. He 
convicts the State of a long practice of religious intoler- 
ance and some historians of ignoring the discreditable 
fact. Cowan, the English musician, has written an 
opera based on Ouida’s novel, Signa. Christina 
Rossetti, according to the London Athenzum, in its 
annual review of the literature of England and other 
countries, has published the book of the year in verse. 
—George W. Ogden, wha@has been writing good 
verse for the Kansas City Star, is but twenty-three years 
of age. A biography of Tennyson is in course of 
preparation by his son. In a recent letter to a liter- 
ary friend, Robert Louis Stevenson says, “ I think you 
might die, and all the rest of us be hanged, before we 
could write the inimitable Tragedy of the Glove ina 
Window in Thrums.” Paul Deroulede has left poli- 
tics and gone in-for poetry again. Some of his new 
military poems are very fine. Gilbert Parker has 
found in Quebec some unpublished manuscripts relating 
to Washington’s early life. Swinburne has dedicated 
his forthcoming book of lyrics, Astrophel and other 
Poems, to his friend and brother poet, William Morris. 
































William Winter is writing a biography of Joseph 
Jefferson, who is a warm personal friend. They are 
telling in Boston that a bluestocking there recently said 
she thought Mr. Aldrich effeminate. The remark was 
repeated to the poet, who replied, “ So I am, compared 
with her.” As instances of swiftness in literary 
production it may be mentioned that Mr. Haggard 
does his 4,000 words at a sitting; Mr. David 
Christie Murray thinks nothing of writing a three-volume 
novel in five weeks, and Mr. Henty has just been con- 
fessing to an interviewer that he produces his stories at 
the rate of 6,500 words a day. George Meredith 
recently said that his favorite passage in English prose 
is a page from Vilette. The mother of Marie Bash- 
kirtseff said, in a recent interview, that she still had 
much of her daughter’s diary that had not been pub- 
lished, and that the journal would not appear in its 
entirety until she herself was dead. Bertillion, the 
founder of the system of identifying criminals by meas- 
urements, has prepared an illustrated book on it. 




















The manuscript of Swinburne’s Poems and Ballads 
was sold in London recently for £ 200. There is to be 
one superb book of the fair, an edition de luxe, which 
Mr. Daniel H. Burnham and Frank D. Millet are get- 
ting out. The book is to be illustrated by many of 
the best American artists, some of the illustrations being 
in color, and will be sold at $1,000 a copy. 
Mr. Howell’s new farce is called A Masterpiece of 
Diplomacy, and appears in the February issue of 
Harper’s Magazine. “‘ Headon Hill,” who has gained 











a reputation in England as one of the best writers of 


detective stories, is F. E. Grainger, a resident in the Isle 
of Wight. Although a young man, Mr. Grainger has 
had wide experience, having been resident for a long 
time in every continent except Australia. Colonel T. 
W. Higginson expects soon to complete the manuscript 
of his Military and Naval History of Massachusetts, 
which he has been writing under appointment from the 
Governor of the State. Grace Langford, authoress of 
the Australian story Werona, just issued, is a niece of 
Cardinal Newman. She lives in the pretty Irish-Aus- 
tralian town of Kyneton, about forty miles from Mel- 
bourne. Rowland E. Prothero, late Fellow of All 
Souls’ College, Oxford, has been appointed editor of the 
Quarterly Review among one hundred candidates for 
the position. The London Spectator says: ‘“ There 
are Rossettis in poetry as in painting, undisciplined, 
willful, wayward, magnificent, but incomplete in art.” 

















Rider Haggard’s eyesight having grown delicate, 
he now dictates most of his work to an amanuensis 
and corrects the draft when she furnishes it in typewritten 
copy. Ginn & Company announce an Ethical 
Series to consist of a number of small volumes, each to 
be devoted to the presentation of a representative system 
of Modern Ethics in selections from the original works. 
Samuel Laycock, the Lancashire dialect poet, well 
known in England, died recently. He learned the trade 
of a cotton-spinner and educated himself by reading all 
the books he could buy or borrow. Self-Help has 
been translated into every European language, includ- 
ing Czech, Croatian and Turkish, and also into Japa- 
nese. In England alone about 180,000 copies of the 
book have been sold. The heroine in Mrs. Humph- 
rey Ward’s new novel, Marcella, is a persistent slummer 
for philanthropic duty’s sake. Professor Mommsen, 
the great historian of Rome, is so absent-minded that, 
as his daughter-in-law says, he once met one of his 
many children on the street, patted him on the head 
and asked his name, whereupon the boy replied, “ Why, 
I am your little Carl!” much to his father’s surprise. 
Louise Chandler Moulton’s Swallow Flights has 
had eight editions in this country and two in England. 




















Colonel Albert A. Pope, of Boston, will soon issue 
a volume containing a list of all the errors in school 
books to which attention has been called through 
the publicity invited by Colonel Pope. They number 
thousands, and it is said that some of the publishers who 
are hardest hit, are fighting hard to prevent any fur- 
ther publication of the facts. The list of errors which 
have been transmitted to one school-book publishing 
house aggregates over 1,100. Prof. Aloys Sprenger, 
the Orientalist, author of Life and Teachings of Mo- 
hammed, The Geography of Ancient Arabia, and other 
works, died recently. The London Public Opinion 
says: “ Stead’s daily newspaper, for which he required 
£10C,060 to start it, is likely soon to make its appear- 
ance, as already 26s. has been subscribed.” Four 
years ago Browning wrote of Francis Thompson, the 
new idol in English literary circles: “The verse is 
indeed remarkable, even without the particulars con- 
cerning its author. It is altogether extraordinary that 
a young man so naturally gifted should need incitement 














to do justice to his conspicuous ability. Pray assure 
him, if he cares to know it, that I shall have a confi- 
dent expectation of his success.” Henry James is 
writing a new comedy for Augustin Daly. It is said 
that the staff of the Pall Mall Gazette, under W. W. 
Astor’s proprietorship, is as expensive as that of the 
London Times. The Marchesa Theodoli, author of 
Under Pressure, has written a new volume of Scenes 
from Roman Life.—-—Midland Monthly is the name of 
a new literary magazine which has been started at Des 
Moines, Iowa. It is edited by Johnson Brigham, 
formerly editor of the Cedar Rapids Republican. 











From the sales of the foreign rights of each of their 
new books, it is said that Daudet and Zola receive each 
about $6,000. The two volumes of the History of 
the Parliament of Religions, edited by Dr. John Henry 
Barrows, had a sale of 20,000 sets in the first four 
weeks, assuring the wisdom of the venture. A sump- 
tuous edition, in English, of Victor Hugo’s Ruy Blas, 
illustrated with etchings after paintings by Adrien 
Moreau and limited to five hundred copies, is being 
printed. Ernst Eckstein, the well-known writer of 
humorous and historical romances, has authorized Prof. 
Charles Bundy Wilson to edit his Preisgekrént for 
American students. A new life of Emile Zola says 
he always writes four printed pages in the Charpentier 
edition of his novels every day. He never writes less 
and he never writes more, stopping at the end of the 
fourth page, even if he is in the middle of a sentence. 
He has done this for years. Moleschott’s heirs have 
given his valuable library, containing over forty thousand 
medical, scientific and philosophical works, to the 
Academy at Turin, where the teacher began his labors. 

















The London Chronicle says: “Men of letters fall 
into three great classes: the prophets, those in whom 
the instinct of self-expression is the primary motive, the 
care for form coming as an after-thought or not at all ; 
the artists, whose chief delight is in the exercise of skill ; 
and the tradesmen, who write, and sometimes write very 
well, simply because that chances to be their handiest 
means of making a living. Stanley J. Weyman’s new 
story is Under the Red Rose. Rénan once said: “I 
spend hours polishing a single phrase. I have used an 
entire morning deciding between two adjectives.” 
The third volume of the new, complete edition of Pepy’s 
Diary, which is remarkably full and complete, has been 
brought out by Macmillan. Great regret is felt in 
scientific and university circles of Germany at the death 
of Prof. Heinrich Hertz, which took place at Bonn 
recently. Next to Helmholtz, he was considered by 
many the greatest physicist in Germany. Mr. S. R. 
Crockett, whose book of short stories, The Stickit 
Minister, is now in the third edition, is engaged on 
an adventure story in which he is to put in form the 
traditions of Galloway in the early part of the eighteenth 
century. The famous story-writers of to-day, except 
the women, began life in other walks than literature. 
It is significant that most of them started in journalism 
—Kipling, Howells, Black, Matthews, Sullivan, Stock- 
ton, French, Farjeon, Barrie and David Christie Murray. 
Conan Doyle was a doctor. Stevenson was an engineer. 
Walter Besant was a college professor. Thomas Hardy 
and Hall Caine were architects. Jerome K. Jerome 
was a plain every-day clerk. John Kendrick Bangs 
is writing for the Harpers a new series of his Coffee and 
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Repartee papers, the first series of which proved so 
widely popular. Andrew Lang’s chief work this 
year will be an illustrated edition of Sir Walter Scott’s 
ballads and lyrics. An introduction to the edition will 
give Mr. Lang’s critical estimate of Scott as a lyric poet. 





“Can we not,” asks Walter Besant, “by refusing 
to notice worthless books in reviews, do much to stop 
the production of bad books? Silence kills far more 
certainly than abuse. Is there any other method of 
repressing rubbish?” The Redemption of the Bran- 
man, an interesting novel, by Richard Garbe, professor 
of Sanskrit at the University of Kénigsberg in Prussia, 
has just been issued by the Open Court Publishing Co. 
———George Augustus Sala, the English journalist, has 
been busily at work during the past year upon his auto- 
Gen. Lew Wallace’s 








biography, to be issued shortly. 
Prince of India has been translated into Danish, and 
favorably commented upon by the Copenhagen press. 
It appears from the recently published correspon- 
dence of the late German poet Bodenstedt that although 
his Poems of Mirza Schaffy passed through 150 editions, 
and some of his other books were more or less successful, 
he was all his life struggling against financial difficulties 
which gave a melancholy tinge to many of his letters. —— 
Prof. John Fiske says that his first book, Myths and 
Myth Makers, grew out of a discussion he had as to the 
origin of the rhymes of that worthy old dame of poetic 
fame, the lamented Mother Goose. Dr. James A. H. 
Murray, the great “ dictionary man” of Oxford, recently 
declared himseif to be “a science man whom circum- 
stances have driven into literature.” Mr.Owen Wister, 
author of How Lin McLean went East, Em’ly, and 
other stories, has been spending the autumn and winter 
in Arizona, collecting material for a new series of Western 
tales which will appear in Harper’s Magazine. -The 
notable book of the last year in Northern Europe is said 
to be Jonas Lie’s Niobe. It is the story of a good 
country doctor’s family, every child of which turns out 
to be a failure from lack of energy and moral fibre. 
All Lie’s novels are soon to be translated into English. 














It is proposed that as a monument to the late 
Theodore Child there shall be maintained in a hospital, 
which the missionaries in Tabraez hope to build, a 
room to be known as the Child’s Room, which will be 
at the service of travellers and foreign residents of Persia. 
The newest literary sensation in Paris is an accusa- 
tion of plagiarism against Sardou. It is asserted that 
he has not only taken suggestions from other pieces 
for his-new play, Madame Sans-Géne, but has de- 
liberately reproduced in his first act a little French 
piece written a half-century ago. Count Tolstoi, 
the novelist and philanthropist, recently said he is 
now able to live on five copecks, or two cents, per 
day. When he ate meat the daily cost was $1.50, 
but now that he is a vegetarian his wants of the stomach 
are abundantly supplied at one seventy-fifth of his for- 
mer extravagance.: Gilbert Parker has in press his 
first book of poems, a collection of sonnets linked 
together by a thread of romance. Statistics prepared 
in Paris show that the proportion of novels to serious 
works read in the public libraries of the municipality is 
less than fifty-two per hundred. Of 1,583,000 volumes 
circulated from the district library rooms, only 817,000 
were novels. Among the authors in popularity, Alex- 
andre Dumas ranks first and Emile Zola eleventh. 
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THE MYSTERIOUS PORTRAIT: A STORY OF JAPAN* 


By GEORGE JApPy 





In the little Japanese village of Yowcuski, a look- 
ing-glass was an unheard-of thing, and girls did not 
even know what they looked like, except on hearing the 
description their lovers gave of their personal beauty. 

Now it happened that a young Japanese, whose daily 
work was to pull along those light carriages such as 
were seen at the last Paris exhibition, picked up one 
day in the street a small pocket hand-mirror, probably 
dropped by some English lady tourist. 

It was, of course, the first time in his life that Kiki- 
Tsum had ever gazed on such a thing. He looked 
carefully at it, and to his intense astonishment saw the 
image of a brown face, with dark, intelligent eyes, and 
a look of awestruck wonderment on its features. 

Kiki-Tsum dropped on his knees, and gazing ear- 
nestly at the object he held in his hand, he whispered, 
“It is my sainted father. How could his portrait have 
come here? Is it, perhaps, a warning of some kind!” 

He carefully folded the precious treasure up in his 
handkerchief, and put it in the large pocket of his loose 
blouse. When he went home that night he hid it away 
carefully in a vase which was scarcely ever touched, as 
he did not know of any safer place in which to deposit 
it. He said nothing of the adventure to his young wife, 
for, as he said to himself, “Women are curious, and 
then, too, sometimes they are given to talking.” 

For some days Kiki-Tsum was in a great state of 
excitement. He was thinking of the portrait all the 
time, and at intervals he would leave his work and sud- 
denly appear at home to take a look at his treasure. 

Now, in Japan, as in other countries, mysterious 
actions and irregular proceedings of all kinds have to 
be explained to a wife. Lili-Tsee did not understand 
why her husband kept appearing at ali hours of the day. 
Certainly he kissed her every time he came in like this. 
At first she was satisfied at his explanation when he told 
her that he only ran in for a minute to see her pretty 
face. She thought it was really quite natural on his 
part, but when day after day he appeared, and always 
with the same solemn expression, she began to wonder 
in her heart of hearts. And so Lili-Tsee fell to watch- 
ing, and she noticed that he never went away until he had 
been alone in the little room at the back of the house. 
She hunted day after day to see if she could find some 
trace of anything in that little room which was at all 
unusual, but she found nothing. 

One day, however, she happened to come in suddenly 
and saw her husband replacing the long blue vase. He 
made some excuse about its not looking very steady, 
and appeared to be just setting it right, and Lili-Tsee 
pretended there was nothing out of the common in his 
putting the vase straight. The moment he had gone 
out of the house, though, she was up on a stool like 
lightning, and in a moment she had fished the looking- 
glass out of the vase. She took it carefully in her hand, 
wondering whatever it could be, but when she looked in 
it the terrible truth was clear. What was it she saw ? 

Why, the portrait of a woman, and she had believed 
that Kiki-Tsum was so good, and so fond, and so true. 

Her grief was at first too deep for any words. She 


* From The Strand M agazine. 


just sat down on the floor with the terrible portrait in 
her lap, and rocked herself backwards and forwards. 
Suddenly a fit of anger seized her, and she gazed at 
the glass again. ‘The same face looked at her, but she 
wondered how her husband cou'd admire such a face, 
so wicked did the dark eyes look: there was an expres- 
sion in them that she certainly had not seen at first. 

She had no heart, however, for anything, and did not 
even make any attempt to prepare a meal for her hus- 
band. She just went on sitting there on the floor, nurs- 
ing the portrait, and at the same time her wrath. When 
later on Kiki-Tsum arrived, he was surprised to find 


nothing ready for their evening meal, and no wife. He 
walked through to the other rooms. 
‘So this is the love you professed for me! ‘This is 


the way in which you treat me, before we have even 
been married a year!” he heard a voice say. 

‘* What do you mean, Lili-Tsee ?” 

“ What do I mean? What do vou mean? I should 
think. ‘The idea of your keeping portraits in my rose- 
leaf vase. Here, take it and treasure it, for I do not 
want it, the wicked, wicked woman!” and here poor 
Lili-Tsee burst out crying. 

“IT cannot understand,” said her bewildered husband. 

“ Oh, you can’t?” she said, laughing hysterically. 
“T can, though, well enough. You like that hideous, 
villainous-looking woman better than your own true 
wife. I would say nothing if she were at any rate 
beautiful; but she has a vile face, a hideous face.” 

* Lili-Tsee, what do you mean ?” asked her husband, 
getting exasperated in his turn. “ That portrait is the 
living image of my poor, dead father. I found it in the 
street the other day and put it in your vase for safety.” 

Lili-Tsee’s eyes flashed with indignation at this lie. 

“Hear him!” she almost screamed. “ He wants to 
tell me I do not know a woman’s face from a man’s.” 

Kiki-Tsum was wild with indignation, and a quarrel 
began. The loud, angry words attracted the notice of 
a bonze (Japanese priest), who was passing. 

“* My children,” he said, putting his head in at the 
door, ‘‘why this unseemly anger? why this dispute ? ” 

“ Father,” said Kiki-Tsum, “ my wife is mad.” 

‘¢ All women are so, my son, more or less,” interrupted 
the holy bonze. ‘ You were wrong to expect perfec- 
tion. It is no use getting angry; all wives are trials.” 

“My husband has the portrait of a woman hidden 
in my rose-leaf vase.” 

“‘T swear that I have no portrait but that of my poor, 
dead father,” explained the aggrieved husband. 

“My children, my children,” said the holy bonze, 
majestically, “ show me the portraits.” 

The bonze took the glass and looked at it earnestly. 
He then bowed low before it and in an altered tone 
said: “ My children, settle your quarrel and live peace- 
ably together. You are both in the wrong. This por- 
trait is of a saintly and venerable bonze. I know not 
how you could mistake so holy a face. I must take it 
and place it amongst the precious relics of our church.” 

So saying, the bonze lifted his hands to bless the hus- 
band and wife, and then went slowly away, carrying 
with him the glass which had wrought such mischief. 
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Art and Decoration 
Edward Burne-Jones: Cosmo Monkhouse. . Scribner’s Mag. 
Leather-Work for Women: E. H. Nordhoff.... Art Interc. 
Lowell on Art-Principles: Ferris Lockwood... .Scribner’s. 
Manual Industries among Italian Women ..... Art Interc. 
Miniature Painting in America. ........Art Interchange. 
Oriental Rugs: Charles M. Skinner..... Art Interchange. 
Russian Art: Wendell Stanton Howard. . Art Interchange. 
Sunol’s Statue of Columbus: Gilson Willets.... Art Interc. 
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Calendar of Great Americans: W. Wilson....... Forum. 
David Starr Jordan: M. B. Anderson...... Pop. Sci. Mo. 
Death of Capt. Merriwether Lewis: V. S. Pease. . Southern. 
Francis Parkman: Oliver W. Holmes...... Cosmopolitan. 
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My American Experiences: Emil Frey. .... No. Am. Rev. 


Nikola Tesla: Thomas C. Martin...... Century Magazine. 
On Board the ‘‘ Victory”: F. A. Walker..Southern Mag. 
Philip D. Armour: Arthur Warren...... McClure’s Mag. 


Recollections of Stanton: H. L. Dawes .... Atlantic Mo. 
The Real Stonewall Jackson: D. H. Hill...Century Mag. 
Two Unpublished Washington Portraits....Century Mag. 
Tyndall and his American Visit........... Pop. Sci. Mo. 


Educational Discussion 
Child Study: A New Departure: O. Chrisman... Forum. 
Child Study in Hospital: Dr. H. D. Chapin. .... Forum. 
Education at the Sorbonne: H. Marion...... Educ. Rev. 
Educational Law of Reading and Writing. .. Atlantic Mo. 
Foreign Language Study: John Tetlow....Educ. Review. 
Heredity and Education: W. Mills........ Pop. Sci. Mo. 
Individual Teaching: P. W. Search......... Educ. Rev. 
Report of Committee of Ten: C. W. Eliot....Educ. Rev. 
Religion in the Schools: J. H. Hyslop........... Forum. 
The School-Master: James Baldwin...... Scribner’s Mag. 


Literary Criticism 
A Menace to Literature: Marg. Deland....No. Am. Rev. 
Criticism and Culture: Jas. Russell Lowell. .Century Mag. 
English Literature of Victorian Age............. Forum. 
From Literature to Music: B. J. Lang...... Atlantic Mo. 
Religion of Browning’s Poetry: M. J. Savage. . The Arena. 
The Russian Periodical Press: V. Yarros. ..Chautauquan. 


Miscellaneous Articles 
Indian Wars and Warriors: E. G. Eastman..... Cosmop. 
Meloban and the Pentheroy: J. Creelman. .Cosmopolitan. 
Menace of Medical Monopoly: B. O. Flower...... Arena. 
Nervousness: Edward Wakefield ........ McClure’s Mag. 
Perfume Worship in all Ages: E. Singleton..... Cosmop. 
Sea Island Hurricanes: J. C. Harris..... Scribner’s Mag. 
To Rob Consumption of its Terrors: H. M. Biggs. Forum. 
Walking Sticks: Samuel H. Scudder.......... Harper’s. 
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Orchids: W. A. Stles........2...-+. Scribner’s Magazine. 
Psychology of a Dog: John Monteith...... Pop. Sci. Mo. 
Senses of the Lower Animals: J. Weir..... No. Am. Rev. 
Study of Life in the Sea: F. Houssaye..... Chautauquan. 
Where Bananas Grow: James E. Humphrey . Pop. Sci. Mo. 
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Customs Administrative Act: C. S. Hamlin. No. Am. Rev. 
Evolution and Political Economy.......... Pop. Sci. Mo. 
Honest and Dishonest Money: J. Davis...... The Arena. 
Income Tax in England: Sir John Lubbock...N. A. Rev. 
Is it Practicable to Regulate Immigration. . .Overland Mo. 


Juggling with the Ballot: J. W. Goff...... No. Am. Rev. 
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Our Present Opportunity: Dr. Parkhurst...No. Am. Rev. 
Production of Gold: J. E. Fraenkel............. Forum. 
Review of the Hawaiian Controversy............. Forum. 
South Carolina Liquor Law: B. R. Tillman..... N. A. R. 
Tammany Hall: Henry Childs Merwin...... Atlantic Mo. 
The Gold Basis: Edward Atkinson.............. Forum. 


The Italian Financial Crisis: P. Villari..... Chautauquan. 








The Nicaragua Canal: Courtenay de Kalb........ 


The Wilson Bill: Roger Q. Mills......... No. Am. Rev. 
Wilson Tariff for Deficit Only: A. Clarke........ Forum. 
Religious and Philosophical 
Religion and Schools: J. Hyslop............... Forum. 
Territorial Sovereignty and the Papacy....No. Am. Rev. 
The New Bible: Washington Gladden....... The Arena. 
The Wandering Jew: M. H. Coupin...... Pop. Sci. Mo. 
What Makes a Catholic: Rev. John Conway ..... .Chaut. 
Scientific and Industrial 
A Bar of Iron: R. R. Bowker........ Harper’s Magazine. 
Ascent of Life: Stinson Jarvis.............. The Arena. 


Designing and Building a Warship...... ..Cosmopolitan. 
From Creation to Evolution: A. D. White. . Pop. Sci. Mo. 
Gliding Flight: L. P. Mouillard..... ..Cosmopolitan. 
God’s Will and Human Happiness: St. G. Mivart. Cosmop. 
Notes from Marine Biologic Laboratory ....Pop. Sci. Mo. 
Observatory on Top of Mt. Blanc: 1. M. Tarbell. McClure’s. 


Physical Conditions of the Deep Sea....... Pop. Sci. Mo. 
Position of Geology: Joseph Prestwich. ....Pop. Sci. Mo. 
The Shape of the Earth: J. H. Gore...... Pop. Sci. Mo. 
What is Astronomy? Garrett P. Serviss....Chautauquan. 


Sociologic and Economic 
Among Adepts of Serinagur: H. Hensoldt...The Arena. 
Are We a Plutocracy: Wm. Dean Howells. .No. Am. Rev. 
Aspects of a Plutocratic City: W. D. Howells. . .Cosmop. 


‘Bane of Friendly Receiverships: H. Wollman..N. A. R. 


Chaperonage and American Girl: R. S. Dix. .. Chautauq. 
Circassian Slave in Turkish Harems:.......Pop. Sci. Mo. 
Cuban Women: Mary E. Springer .... North Amer. Rev. 
Evils of Early Marriages: Cyrus Edson ....No. Am. Rev. 
How Not to Help the Poor: J. H. Finley... Chautauquan, 
How to Help the Unemployed: Henry George. .N. A. R. 
Incomes of Professional Classses in England...... Forum. 
Land Question and other Reforms: J. G. Bellangee. Arena. 
Latest Aspects of Brazilian Rebellion......No. Am. Rev. 
Methods of Relief for Unemployed: J. S. Lowell. . Forum. 
Norwegian Hospitality: H. H. Boyesen..... Lippincott’s. 
Onward March of Poverty: B. O. Flower....The Arena. 
Organization of Moral Forces: H. Vrooman..The Arena. 
Our Penal System: Nannie Nutt..... Southern Magazine. 
Paris Workingmen’s Cafés: A. F. Sanborn..... N. A. R. 
Personal Problem of Charity: Lyman Abbott ....Forum. 
Rational Dress for Women: A Symposium... .The Arena. 
Shall Nicaragua Canal be Ours?................ Forum. 
Study of Pawnbrokers: Champion Bissell... . Lippincott’s. 
Superstitions of French-Canadians. ........Pop. Sci. Mo. 
The Hawaiian Question: John E. Bacon. .Southern Mag. 


The Tramp at Home: Josiah Flynt....... Century Mag. 
What Can I Do for the Suffering? .............. Forum. 
Sport and Recreation 
A Sporteman’s Taxidermy ......... 5 05.0 csc ccesies Outing. 
Champion Hockey Match in Canada ............ Outing. 
Hunting with the Chetah: J. Fortuné Nott...... Century. 
In the Sierra Madre: Fred. Remington ........ Harper’s. 
Shooting in Caroline Islands ................... Outing. 
Shooting in Polar Regions .................455: Outing. 


Travel and Adventure 
American Women in Mexico: M. R. Wright... .Godey’s. 
Another World than Ours... .................. Outing. 
Brazil, Imperial and Republican: J. G. Whitely .Chautauq. 
Lieutenant Peary’s Expedition: C. C. Edison ..Chautauq. 
By the Great Salt Lake: Olive T. Miller .... Atlantic Mo. 
By Piratical Seas: Peter A. Grotjan...... Scribner’s Mag. 
City of the Great Charles: W. L. Sheppard... . Southern. 
Early Days in Elliot Bay: Rose Simmons ..Overland Mo, 
From the Sea to Quito: W. P. Tisdel...... Chautauquan. 
Jamaica, Princess of Antilles: Allan Eric ........ Outing. 
Land of Josephine: Annetta J. Halliday..... .., Outing. 
Lincoln’s Federal Townsite: Herbert Heywood. . Overland. 
Northern Seaside Resorts: Frances F. Victor. .. Overland. 
Superstitions of English Miners: S. P. Cadman. . Godey’s. 
The Bermuda Islands: Henry Collins Walsh .. Peterson’s. 
The Royalty of Hawaii: Herbert S. Renton. Godey’s Mag. 
The Valley of Roses: A. L. Rawson. ..Godey’s Magazine. 
Village Life in Switzerland: Ewan Macpherson. . Chautauq. 
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Early Sketches of George Washington: W. S. Baker: J. B. Lippincott Co., cloth............... 0.2.5: $2 00 
General Scott: Gen. Marcus J. Wright: Appleton: Great Commanders, cloth... ..................++- 1 50 
In Re Walt Whitman: Edited by Horace L. Traubel: David McKay, cloth.................. 0.445. 2 00 
Landmarks of a Literary Life (1820-1892): Mrs. Newton Crosland: Scribner’s, 12mo, cloth .......... 2 00 
Leonidas Polk: Bishop and General: William M. Polk: Longmans, Green & Co., 2 vols.............. 4 00 
Life of John Greenleaf Whittier: W. J. Linton: Charles Scribner’s Sons, cloth ................... 0005 I 00 
Literary Recollections and Sketches: Francis Espinasse: Dodd, Mead & Co., 8vo.............000405: 4 00 
Memoirs of Anne C. L. Botta: With Selections from Her Correspondence: J. Selwin Tait & Son....... 2 00 
Memoirs of Mrs. Siddons: James Boaden: J. B. Lippincott Co., illustrated, 12mo, cloth .............. 3 00 
Prison Life of Marie Antoinette and Her Children: M. C. Bishop: Benziger, 12mo, cloth ............. 1 60 
Richard Jefferies: A Study: H.S. Salt: Macmillan & Co., cloth .............. ccc cece cee ee eens go 
Saskia, the Wife of Rembrandt: Charles Knowles Bolton: Crowell, illustrated, cloth...... 0 ........... I 50 


Sir Joshua Reynolds: By Claude Phillips: With Nine Illustrations from Pictures by the Masters: Scribner’s 2 50 
Dramatic and Musical 


Musical Education and Musical Art: Edith V. Eastman: Damrell & Upham, 12mo, cloth ............ 12 

Odd Operas for Eventide: G. N. Bordman: W. H. Baker, 12mo, paper................ 0020s cee ees 50 
Pastor Sang: B. Bjornstjerne: English by W. Wilson: Longmans, Green & Co. ...... 2.0.2.0... .002 055 I 50 
Specimens of English Dramatic Poets: Charles Lamb: Macmillan, 2 vols., 16mo..................- 4 00 
The Ariel Shakespeare: Complete and Unabridged: Group ‘Three, seven vols.: Putnams, each......... 75 

Essays and Miscellanies 
Essays from the Spirit of the Age: William Hazlitt: Putnam’s Sons .............0... 00020 eee e ce nee I 00 
Men, Women and Books: Augustine Birrell: Chas. Scribner’s Sons, cloth ..................0.0.++2++  F 00 
Petrarch, and Other Essays: Timothy H. Rearden: W. Doxey, 12mo, cloth ...................0.0.. i 50 
Printers’ Marks: A Chapter in Typography by W. Roberts: Macmillan & Co. ..........0..02.000005. 2 75 
The Aim of Life: Plain Talks to Young Men and Women: Roberts Bros.: Philip S. Moxom .......... r 50 
Writings of Thomas Paine: Vol. I., Moncure D. Conway: Putnam’s Sons.......................0044 2 50 
Fiction of the Month 
A Bundle of Life: John Oliver Hobbes: J. Selwin Tait & Sons, 16mo, cloth................... wes 50 
A Gray Eye or So: Frank Frankfort Moore: ‘Town and Country Library: Appleton, cloth............ I 00 
A Protégée of Jack Hamlin’s, and Other Stories: Bret Harte: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. .............. I 25 
A Superfluous Woman: A Novel: Cassell Publishing Co., 12mo, cloth.............. 0... 00020 e eee I 00 
A Tragic Blunder: Mrs. H. Lovett Cameron: J. B. Lippincott Co., cloth ................ 0... 000005 I 00 
Ai: A Social Vision: Charles S. Daniel: The Arena Publishing Co., paper ..................0-00005 50° 
Apprentices to Destiny: Lily A. Long: Merrill & Baker, r2mo, cloth...9............ 0... 002 seen I 00 
Can Such Things Be? Ambrose Bierce: Cassell Publishing Co., paper, 16mo.................. 0000. 50 
Cheap Jack Zita: S. Baring Gould: J. Selwin Tait & Sons, cloth, illustrated. ...................2.05. I 25 
Christina Chard: Mrs. Campbell-Praed: Appleton & Co., 16mo, paper, 50 cents; cloth................ 1 00 
Earlscourt: A Novel of Provincial Life: Alexander Allardyce: Appleton, paper..................... 50 
Earth Revisited: Byron A. Brooks: ‘The Arena Publishing Co., cloth.......... 0.0... 0... e eee eee I 00 
God’s Will, and Other Stories: By Ilse Frapan: ‘Trans., Cassell Publishing Co........................ 50 
Her Provincial Cousin: A Story of Brittany: Edith Elmer Wood: Cassell Publishing Co. ............. 50 
Humbled Pride: A Story of the Mexican War: John R. Musick: Funk & Wagnalls Co., illustrated... .. I 50 
In the Dwellings of Silence: A Romance of Russia: Walter Kennedy: Dodd, Mead & Co., cloth ...... I 25 
Mademoiselle Miss: Henry Harland: Lovell, Coryell & Co., cloth.......... 0. .... 0c. cece ences I 00 
Memoirs of Two Young Married Women: Honoré de Balzac: Roberts Bros., cloth.................. I 50 
Mr. Wayt’s Wife’s Sister: Marion Harland: Cassell Publishing Co............. 0... ... cc cece eee ee ee I 00 
Miss Gwynne, Bachelor: A Novel: Winifred Johnes: G. W. Dillingham, paper ..................... 50 
Novel Notes: Jerome K. Jerome: Henry Holt & Co., illustrated... ... 2... cc cece ees I 25 
On the Cross: A Romance of the Passion Play: Wilhelmina von Hillern: George Gottsberger Peck .... 1 00 
The Bog of Stars, and Other Stories: Standish O’Grady: P. J. Kenedy............ 00.00. cece ee eee 50 
The Burden of Isabel: J. Maclaren Cobban: Harper Bros., paper................ ccc cee cece eeceees 50 
The First Supper, and Other Episodes: Jonathan Sturges: Dodd, Mead & Co., 12mo, cloth........... I 25 
The Greater Glory: A Story of High Life: Maarten Maartens: D. Appleton & Co., cloth............. I 50 
The Heir of Redclyffe: Charlotte M. Yonge: Illustrated, Rand, McNally & Co. ...... 0... 0.0... 0005 50 
The King of Schnorrers: Grotesques and Fantasies: I. Zangwill: Macmillan, illustrated, 12mo......... I 50 
The Realm of the Habsburgs: Sidney Whitney: Lovell, Coryell & Co., 12mo, cloth.................. I 25 
The Rousing of Mrs. Potter, and Other Stories: Gertrude Smith: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. ............ I 25 
They Met in Heaven: George H. Hepworth: E. P. Dutton & Co., cloth.............. 0.0.00 cence 75 
Two Offenders: Ouida: Two Stories: J. B. Lippincott Co., 12mo, cloth.......... 0... 0.00 ccs eee eee I 00 
Violet: —The American Sappho: Robert Appleton: The Franklin Publishing Co., cloth, illustrated. ...... I 00 
Historic and National 

A History of Chili: Anson Uriel Hancock: Sergel & Co., 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 3 maps and 10 pageillus... 2 50 
Civilization During the Middle Ages: George Burton Adams: Charles Scribner’s Sons................ 2 50 
Famous Adventures and Prison Escapes of the Civil War: The Century Co., cloth ................... 2 00 
How to Study and Teach History: B. A. Hinsdale: Appleton, cloth ...... 2... 0... eee ee ce eee e eens I 50 
Last Years of Louis XV.: Imbert de Saint-Amand: Scribner’s Sons, cloth ....... 0.6... .cee eee eeeee I 25 


Philosophy of History—France: Robert Flint, D.D., LL.D.: Scribner’s Sons, 8voO......... 6... 000s 4 00 
















BOOK LIST—WHAT TO READ, WHERE TO FIND IT 


The Lost Canyon of the Toltecs: Chas. S. Seeley: McClurg, cloth... ........... 0... cece cece uueees 
The Story of Japan: David Murray: The Stories of the Nations Series: Putnams, illustrated .......... 
Humor and Satire 
Odd Business: L. J. Bridgman: D. Lothrop & Co., cloth, illustrated .... 0... 0... cc eee eee eee 
Samantha at the World’s Fair: Josiah Allen’s Wife: Funk & Wagnalls Co., cloth .................... 
The Good ‘Things of Life—r1oth Series: Frederick A. Stokes Co., illustrated... 0.0... cece ee eee 
The Humor of Holland: Tran. by A. Werner: Chas. Scribner’s Sons, illustrated, cloth ............... 
Literary Criticism 
Beginnings of the English Romantic Movement: William Lyon Phelps: Ginn & Co.,16mo............ 
Biography of the English Language: Arthur MacArthur: W. H. Lowdermilk, 12mo................. 
Commentary on the Writings of Henrik Ibsen: Hjalmar Boyesen: Macmillan & Co.................. 
English Book Plates, Ancient and Modern: Egerton Castle: Macmillan & Co. ...... 2.0... 0.00000 ees 
Growth and Influence of Classical Greek Poetry: R. C. Jebb: Houghton, Mifflin, 8vo ............... 
Myths of Greece and Rome Narrated: H. A. Guerber: American Book Co., 12mo, cloth............. 
Natural History Sketches 
Letters to Marco: George H. Leslie: Macmillan, with illustrations, crown 8vo ........... 02.20 eeeees 
Mechanical Work in Garden and Greenhouse: Ward, Locke, cloth.... 2.2.0... 0.0.00... ccc cee eee ween 
Romance of the Insect World: L. N. Badenoch: Macmillan & Co., with illustrations .. . psc elaave ae 
The Fauna of the Deep Sea: Sydney J. Hickson: D. Appleton & Co., cloth........ 2.2.0... 0000005 
The Industries of Animals: Frédéric Houssay: Chas. Scribner’s Sons, cloth... . : lx sages eaeseepinndons 
Poetry of the Month 
Adirondack Readings: Edward Sherwood Creamer: Author’s Edition: Charles Wells Moulton ........ 
Book Song: An Anthology of Books and Bookmen: Gleeson White: A. C. Armstrong & Son......... 
East and West: The Discovery of America, and Other Poems: E. F. Fenollosa: Crowell & Co. ...... 
Goblin Market: Illustrated by Laurence Housman: Christina G. Rossetti: Macmillan & Co., cloth. .... 
Medieval Records and Sonnets: Aubrey De Vere: Macmillan & Co., 8vo, cloth .............. 02.40. 
Our New Hymnal: By Philip Philips: Funk & Wagnalls, cloth ...... 2.2... 0.0... cece eee cee eee 
Skipped Stitches: Anna J. Granniss: Darling & Co., cloth.... 0.0.0.0 0.0... cece cc cee tenes 
Spring’s Immortality, and Other Poems: Mackenzie Bell: Ward, Lock & Bowden, 12mo, cloth......... 
The Seeker in the Marshes, and Other Poems: Daniel L. Dawson: Rees, Welsh & Co., cloth........... 
The Seven Cities of the Dead, and Other Poems: Sir John Croker Barrow: Longmans, Green & Co. .... 
Religious and Philosophic 
Ascent of Faith; or, The Grounds of Certainty: Alexander J. Harrison: Whittaker, cloth ............. 
History of Modern Philosophy: From Nicolas: Richard Falckenberg: Holt & Co. .................. 
Inspiration: Eight Lectures: Dr. W. Sanday: Biblical Inspiration: Longmans, Green & Co., cloth, 8vo. . 
Key Words of the Inner Life: F. B. Meyer, B. A.: Fleming H. Revell Co., cloth ................... 
None Like It: A Plea‘for the Old Sword: Joseph Parker: Fleming H. Revell Co., cloth.............. 
Review of the World’s Religious Congresses: Rev. L. P. Mercer: Rand, McNally & Co., paper........ 
Sketch of the History of the Apostolic Church: Oliver J. Thatcher: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. .......... 
The Ideal of Humanity: John Stuart Blackie: Fleming H. Revell Co., cloth.......................4. 
The Influence of Buddhism on Primitive Christianity: Arthur Lillie: Scribner’s, r2mo ................ 
The Newer Religious Thinking: David Nelson Beach: Little, Brown & Co., cloth ................... 
The Wearied Christ, and Other Sermons: Alex. Maclaren: Macmillan, 12mo, cloth................... 
The World’s Parliament of Religions: Vol. II1.: Rev. John Henry Barrows: Parliament Pub. Co........ 
Scientific and Industrial 
Art of Subsisting Armies in War: Henry G. Sharpe: Wiley, 18mo, cloth... ............ 06.00. cee eee 
Darwiniana: Thomas H. Huxley: Collected Essays: Appleton & Co., 12mo, cloth .................. 
Darwinianism: Workmen and Work: James H. Stirling: Scribner’s Sons ............ 0... 0.0000 ee eee 
Science and Education: Thomas H. Huxley: Collected Essays: Appleton & Co., 12mo, cloth......... 
Science and Hebrew Tradition: T. H. Huxley: D. Appleton & Co., cloth, r2mo .................. . 
The Dawn of Astronomy: J. Norman Lockyer: Macmillan, illustrated, royal 8vo ...................4. 
The Mummy: Chapters on Egyptian Funeral Archeology: E. A. W. Budge: Macmillan & Co., cloth... 
The Story of the Sun: Robert S. Ball: Appleton & Co., 8vo, cloth ........ 0.0... cece eee eee eee es 
Sociologic and Economic 
History of English Dress: From the Saxon Period: Georgiana Hill: Putnam’s Sons, 8vo, cloth ........ 
Labor and the Popular Welfare: W. H. Mallock: Macmillan & Co., 12mo, cloth................5.. 
Short Studies in Character: Sophie Bryant: Ethical Library: Macmillan & Co., cloth ...............4. 
The Distribution of Wealth: Prof. John R. Commons: Macmillan & Co., r2mo, cloth ............ 0.4. 
The English Peasant: Richard Heath: The Century Co., 8vo, cloth...... 20... 0....0 cee ee eee ee eee 
The Rights of Women: A Comparative Study: W. Ostrogorski: Scribner’s Sons, cloth................ 
Travel and Adventure 
Aspects of Modern Oxford, by A Mere Don: IIl. by J. H. Lorimer: Macmillan & Co., 12mo, cloth ...... 
Days Spent on a Doge’s Farm: Margaret Symonds: The Century Co., illustrated ...............+.44. 
Japan as We Saw It: Miss M. Bickersteth: Scribner’s, with 38 illustrations, maps, and portraits, 8vo .... 
Letters of Travel: Bishop Phillips Brooks: Dutton & Co., 8vo, cloth. ..... 0.0... 0c cee eee eee ees 
Memorable Paris Houses: Critical and Anecdotal Notices: Wilmot Harrison: Scribner’s, 60 illus., 8vo. . . 
Old World Scotland: Glimpses of Its Modes and Manners: E. P. Henderson: Century Co., 8vo, cloth. . 
Sacred City of the Ethiopians: Travel in Abyssinia: J. Theodore Bent: Longmans, Green & Co. ...... 
The South Sea Islanders and the Queensland Labor Trade: William T. Wawn: Macmillan & Co., illust.. . 
Things Chinese: Subjects Connected with China: J. Dyer Ball: Scribners, 8vo, cloth................. 
Twenty Years at Sea: Frederic S. Hill: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., r6mo, cloth .................-005. 
Wah-Kee-Nah, and Her People: Legends of the N. Amer. Indians: James C. Strong: Putnams....... 
Wayside and Fireside Rambles: Almon Gunnisson: Universalist Publishing House, illustrated ........ 
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THE LIBRARY TABLE: GLIMPSES OF NEW BOOKS 





Travel and Adventure :— 

Eskimo Life (Longmans, Green & Co.). Doctor 
Nansen, the first white man who crossed Greenland, 
tells of a winter in the north. His book is filled with 
descriptions of the home-life of the people, the perils 
of the sea, the country and its climate and much relating 
to Arctic exploration. He is severe and almost bitter 
in what he says regarding the corruption and enervat- 
ing of the natives by Christian missionaries. 

Phillips Brooks’s Letters of Travel (Dutton) is a 
volume of easy, gossipy impressions of sights and inci- 
dents of his journeyings in the East, of interest for its 
revelation of the sweetness and simplicity of Dr. Brooks’ 
character, more than for the novelty of what he saw. 
They show the eminent divine in a most pleasing light. 

Clara Erskine Clement’s Queen of the Adriatic (Estes 
& Lauriat) is a new book for lovers of Venice. The 
author’s art studies have made her familiar with many 
of the stories of the artists of Venice, its brilliant history, 
its romance, its tradition, the glory of its ancient splen- 
dor, of its palaces, its monuments and its famous per- 
sonages, all delightfully blended into an enthusiastic 
story. It is a valuable companion to Mrs. Oliphant’s 
book and is illustrated with beautiful photogravures. 
Religious and Philosophic :— 

Aspects of Theism (Macmillan & Co.). Dr. William 
Knight here states and reviews the arguments in favor 
of the theistic view, cosmologic, theologic, teleologic, 
ethic, ontological and intuitive. The presentation is 
clear and free from philosophic shibboleths as possible, 
and advocates an eclectic interpretation by combination 
into one argument of the essence of the best of all. 

Anti-Higher Criticism (Hunt & Eaton). In these 
days of daring criticism and discussion as to the infal- 
libility of the Scriptures, a valuable scholarly exposition 
of the arguments of the defense, is this series of papers 
by orthodox thinkers in various Protestant denomina- 
tions. Dr. Munhall, in editing the work, has gathered 
together much clear, fresh material in support of those 
who believe in the infallibility of the Bible. 

From Things to God (Whittaker). Dr. David H. 
Green has collected his direct, helpful, practical sermons 
into an attractive, stimulating volume. They show that 
all things find their ultimate in God, and that in the 
divine plan of the universe the simplest, commonest 
trifles of life have in them an element of the divine, and 
that all living broadens if accepted in this spirit. - 

The Religion of a Literary Man (Putnam). Richard 
Le Galliene writes of religion in the easy, casual way of 
a poet and an optimist, to whom, the great questions of 
life are speedily reduced to their lowest terms. He 
does not quibble for any arbitrary assent to creeds; he 
pleads for a larger liberal spirit of thankfulness for the 
joy and privilege of living, and he believes this life in 
itself is great, and that, as for theories of immortality, it 
does not matter which if any we accept. 

Heart Beats (George H. Ellis). A series of brief, 
paragraphic views and meditations on the great ques- 
tions of life by Mozoomdar, a leader in the Brahmo- 
Somaj, an Indian society of advanced religious thought. 
In the biographic sketch of the author, Rev. S. J. 
Barrows pronounces this work the most remarkable 
devotional book since that of Thomas 4 Kempis. A 


deep, sincere spirituality of a rare delicacy pervades these 
thoughts of a great religious thinker and teacher, whose 
work has met with such warm recognition. 

The Aim of Life (Roberts). Rev. Philip S. Moxor 
gives thirteen strong,.sincere talks to young men and 
women on the duties and responsibilities of life and the 
great unifying power of an “aim” to concentrate the 
scattering energies. The addresses are clear, helpful, 
laden with the truest ethics of life, given in sentences 
almost epigrammatic in their directness and force. 

Fiction of the Month :— 

The Bundle of Life (Tait), by John Oliver Hobbes, 
belongs to the class of recent clever, keen, cynical por- 
trayals of society, that study the world in its hard, selfish, 
unlovable phases. This is a brilliant story of a day, 
quick in its movement, telling in its epigram, individual 
in its touch, interesting in every line—not a sympathetic 
interpretation of life, but rather the mere sharp, keen 
comment of a witty spectator of life’s seamy side. 

Apprentices to Destiny (Merrill & Baker). Miss 
Lily A. Long’s new novel is a story of socialism of to- 
day. The heroine, Joyce Mabie, has been innoculated 
with advanced ideas of the relations of capital and 
labor and is a contributor to Justice, a labor-reform 
journal. Rodman, her lover, is induced to try reform 
in his factory, and his labor troubles are ended in a pe- 
culiar way by Joyce. ‘The character sketching is strong 
and individual, and the story is well told. 

Ships that Pass in the Night (Putnam). Beatrice 
Harraden gives a series of fresh, simple, vivid pictures 
of life at the Kurhaus, a home for consumptives in the 
Alps. There is a quaint charm of a new, strong, crisp 
individual force, that attracts from the opening chapter 
and should win for this little book in America the fame 
it has had in England. ‘The characters in mere sug- 
gestive outline are real and are strongly presented. 

Pan Michael (Little, Brown & Co.). This third 
volume in a trilogy of historic romances by Henryk 
Sienkiewicz, is a virile, breathless narrative of the wild, 
free life of the Cossacks at the time of the Polish inva- 
sion. Basia, the wife of Pan Michael, is the heroine 
and passes through wondrous adventures, never losing 
her strong womanliness through it all. There is no stop 
nor stay to the rush of incident and plot, and the lover of 
a strong novel has here a rare treat. 

Two Offenders (Lippincott). Ouida tells here two 
stories, the first of an artist who has lost his right arm 
in a siege, who has a hard fight with poverty, and being 
vanquished, chafes and frets under the restraints of a 
charitable institution. ‘The Assassin is a hard, bitter tale 
of peasant life in Italy, and suggests the relentless 
realism of Zola’s La Terre. They are both vivid char- 
acter studies, powerfully written. 

Christina Chard (Appleton). Mrs. Campbell Praed 
has selected for her heroine a beautiful Australian girl, 
who comes to England with her father, Sir Adam 
Chard, a scheming promoter and exploiter of a mine in 
Australia. Christina is an able collaborator with her 
father in “ booming” the property in society and in 
quietly working out a private revenge on mankind by 
making men love her and then tossing them gayly aside. 
She is a woman with a past in the Australian bush, and 
relentlessly pursued by that past in London. 








The Rousing of Mrs. Potter (Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co.). Gertrude Smith’s collection of short stories re- 
printed from the magazines, is characterized by a simple, 
graceful way of telling her stories, from which they 
derive much of their quaint flavor. Her studies are 
made from life, with a subdued realism that presents 
the prairie society, with its New England coloring, in 
easy, graphic pictures. 

Memories of Two Young Married Women (Roberts). 
This new volume in Miss Wormeley’s admirable Balzac 
translations, gives in the form of letters the experiences 
of two young girls who return from the convent of 
Blois to their home life. The one calmly and philo- 
sophically accepts as her husband a man double her 
years because her family desire it and she sees no 
way out. She then takes an inventory of the situa- 
tion, and from it reconstructs, by industry and attention, 
a happy life. Her friend, Louise de Chaulien, forms a 
romantic attachment for a Spanish refugee which ends 
unhappily. As Balzac presents the case, the odds are 
all in favor of the “ mariage de convenance.” 

A Protégée of Jack Hamlin’s (Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co.) is the opening story of a new collection by Bret 
Harte. While still revelling in his old field in the West, 
Mr. Harte contrives-to find fresh, delightful material, 
with a pleasant spirit of humorous comment, shown 
especially in An Ingénue of the Sierras, The Heir of 
the McHulishes and the Reformation of James Reddy, 
perhaps, the three best in an entertaining book, are as 
good as Bret Harte at his best. 

A Gray Eye or So (Appleton). An amusingly bright 
story is this latest of Frankfort Moore’s. It is a 
daring, loosely constructed novel, where the chapters 
are thrown together, but with a dash and sparkle that 
make one overlook its structural defects. ‘The scene is 
laid in Ireland, and the marriage question treated in I 
Forbid the Banns is here introduced in the nominal 
marriage, under peculiar circumstances, of Harold Avorn 
to a beautiful woman of “ advanced ” ideas. 

The Emigrant Ship (Cassell) is Clark Russell’s latest 
sea-story, the account of a vessel which started from 
England, in 1850, with a cargo of adventurous women 
going to Australia to seek their fortunes in the new 
Eldorado. Circumstances put these ninety women in 
possession of the ship, and they live up to their 
‘“‘woman’s rights” by making the mate, the one lonely 
man on board, give them lessons in navigation, and the 
ship is saved. The unlikelihood of it all does. not 
impress one until the next day, the stirring interest and 
novelty of the situation prove so entertaining. 

In a North-Country Village (Little, Brown & Co.) is 
a series of character sketches by Mrs. M. E. Francis of 
life in Thomleigh, a typical English hamlet, where the 
fin-de-siécle cynicism and irreverance has not crept in. 
With a quaint humor, a good-natured sympathy the 
author tells of their loves and their work, their romance, 
gossip, trials and ambitions. The sketches are filled of 
human nature from its better side, and are refreshing 
after the reader is tired of studies in morbid social 
anatomy and physiology. 

Literary Comment and Criticism :— 

Authors and their Public in Ancient Times (Putnams). 
In this book George Haven Putnam incorporates much 
of his study and research into copyright and literary 
property. In an easy, entertaining way he traces the 
beginnings of the recognition of property in books and 
the methods of making and distributing literature in 
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Chaldea, Egypt, India, Persia, China and Rome from 
the earliest times to the invention of printing in 1450. 

Essays about Men, Women and Books (Scribner). 
In a pleasant, gossipy mood Augustine Birrell runs over 
a number of literary topics; there is in them little that is 
new or profound, but for a chatty commentary on books 
and authors, with a good-natured, playful spirit of 
tolerance and criticism, they make agreeable reading. 

Italian Lyrists of To-day (Macmillan). By a reading 
of Mr. G. A. Greene’s translations in the original metres, 
from the works of thirty-five Italian contemporary poets, 
with his excellent biographical sketches, one can get a 
good survey of what Italy of to-day is doing in poetry. 
An interesting study of the causes and phases incident 
to the revolution the poetry of the nation has undergone 
in the past fifty years, precedes the volume. 

The Beginnings of the English Romantic Movement 
(Ginn). Prof. William Lyon Phelps, of Yale University, 
here shows that the romantic spirit has been present to 
a degree in all English literature, and that its real, defined 
beginning was from 1725 to 1745. ‘The author marks 
the limit and scope of romanticism clearly in his 
pleasant introduction to the general discussion. 
Sociologic and Economic Thought :— 

Women Wage-Earners (Roberts). Mrs. Helen Camp- 
bell, who has so ably championed the rights of working- 
women, has herein massed statistics, opinions, remedies 
and suggestions from many sources, and presents a clear 
outline of the industrial history of American women 
from Colonial times to the present. The evils and 
abuses of factory life, small pay, long hours, hard work 
and unsanitary conditions are studied in detail, and com- 
parisons instituted between home and foreign methods. 

Essays on Questions of the Day (Macmillan) 
is the title of a volume in which Prof. Goldwin Smith 
discusses in an ably scholarly way vital topics in the 
political and social worlds. The subjects covered are, 
The Political Crisis in England, The Question of Dis- 
establishment, Prohibition in Canada and the United 
States, The Jewish Question, The Empire, The Irish 
Question, Woman Suffrage. Prof. Smith has the courage 
of his convictions and expresses them strongly; he feels 
the solution of many of the great problems will come 
through evolution, not revolution. 

The Rights of Women (Scribner). This comparative 
study in history and legislation, by M. Ostrogarski, is 
the essay that won the prize offered in an international 
competition by the Paris Faculté de Droit. It considers 
the civil and political rights of women in the civilized 
countries of the world at the present time and traces 
the steps in the progress. A large amount of data is 
brought together, making it, as the New York Sun says: 
“the most complete and trustworthy storehouse of in- 
formation concerning the rights of women which is 
accessible in the English language.” 

Outlines of Economics (Hunt & Eaton), Beginning 
with the economic life of uncivilized man, Dr. Richard 
T. Ely traces the history of economic growth to the 
present time. Private economics is then studied from 
the standpoints of production, transfer of goods, distri- 
bution and consumption. Moving to a larger view 
comes the question of public economics in relation to 
private enterprise, public expenditures and revenues, 
closing with an outline of the development of economics 
itself. Prepared as a college text-book, it has all the 
advantages to a general reader of a clear, simple, logical 
presentation, making it an excellent manual. 
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JOHN BARTINE’S WATCH: THE DOCTOR'S STORY* 


By AMBROSE BIERCE 





“The exact time? Good Heavens! my friend, why 
do you insist? One would think—but what does it 
matter; it is easily bed-time—isn’t that near enough ? 
But, here, if you must set your watch, take mine and 
see for yourself.” 

With that, he detached his watch—a tremendously 
heavy, old-fashioned one—from the chain and handed 
it to me, then turned away and, walking across the 
room to a shelf of books, began an examination of their 
backs. His agitation and evident distress surprised me ; 
they appeared altogether reasonless. Having set my 
watch by his, I stepped over to where he stood and 
said, “‘ Thank you.” 

As he took his watch and re-attached it to the guard, 
I observed that his hands were unsteady. A slight 
pallor had come into his face. With a tact, upon which 
I greatly prided myself, I sauntered carelessly to the 
sideboard and took some brandy and water, then, beg- 
ging his pardon for my thoughtlessness, asked him to 
have some and went back to my seat by the fire, leaving 
him to help himself, as was our custom. He did so, 
and presently joined me at the hearth, as tranquil as 
if nothing unusual had happened. 

This odd little incident occurred in my apartment, 
where John Bartine was passing an evening. We had 
dined together at the club, had come home in a hack 
and, in short, everything had been done in the most 
prosaic way; and why John Bartine should break in 
upon the natural and established order of things to 
make himself spectacular with a display of emotion, 
apparently for his own entertainment, I could nowise 
understand. 

The more I thought of it, while his brilliant conver- 
sational gifts were commending themselves to my inat- 
tention, the more curious I grew and, of course, had 
no difficulty in persuading myself that my curiosity was 
friendly solicitude. ‘That is the disguise that curiosity 
commonly assumes to evade resentment. So I ruined 
one of the finest sentences of his monologue by cutting 
it short without ceremony. 

“John Bartine,” I said, “you must try to forgive me, 
if I am wrong; but with the light that I have at present 
I cannot concede your right to go all to pieces when 
asked the time o’ night. I cannot admit that it is proper 
to experience a mysterious reluctance to look your own 
watch in the face, and to cherish in my presence, without 
explanation, painful emotions which are denied to me 
and which are none of my business.” 

To this ridiculous speech, Bartine made no immediate 
reply, but sat looking gravely into the fire. Fearing that 
I had offended, I was about to apologize and beg him 
to think no more about the matter, when, looking me 
calmly in the eyes, he said: 

“‘ My dear fellow, the levity of your manner does not 
at all disguise the hidden impudence of your demand ; 
but happily I had already decided to tell you what you 
wish to know, and no manifestation of your unworthiness 
to hear it shall alter my decision. Be good enough to 
persuade me to have a fresh cigar and you shall hear 
all that I can tell you about the matter. 


A story written from notes of a physician. By Ambrose 
Bierce, in Can Such Things Be? Cassell Pub. Co. 





“This watch,” he said, “had been in my family for 
three generations before it fell to me. Its original 
owner, for whom it was made, was my great-grandfather, 
Bramwell Olcott Bartine, a wealthy planter of Colonial 
Virginia and as stanch a Tory as ever lay awake mghts 
contriving new kinds of maledictions for the head of 
Mr. Washington, and new methods of aiding and abetting 
good King George. One day this worthy gentleman 
had the deep misfortune to perform for his cause a ser- 
vice of capital importance which was not recognized by 
those who suffered its disadvantages as legitimate. It 
does not matter what it was; but among its minor con- 
sequences was my excellent ancestor’s arrest one night 
in his own house by a party of Mr. Washington’s rebels. 
He was permitted to say farewell to his weeping family 
and was then marched away into the darkness, which 
swallowed him up forever. 

“Not the slenderest clew to his fate was ever found. 
After the war the most diligent inquiry and the offer of 
large rewards failed to turn up any of his captors or 
any fact concerning him. He had disappeared, and 
that was all.” 

Something in John Bartine’s manner that was not in 
his words—I hardly knew what it was, or how it mani- 
fested itseli—prompted me to ask: 

“What is your view of the matter, Bartine—of the 
justice of it?” 

“* My view of it,” he flamed out, bringing his clenched 
hand down upon the table as if he had been in a public- 
house dicing with blackguards—“my view of it is that 
it was a characteristically dastardly assassination by that 
d—d traitor, Washington, and his ragamuffin rebels!” 

For some minutes nothing was said; Bartine was 
recovering his temper, and I waited. ‘Then I said: 

“Was that all?” 

“*No—there was something else. A few weeks 
after my great-grandfather’s arrest his watch was found 
lying on the porch at the front door of his dwelling. It 
was wrapped in a sheet of letter-paper bearing the 
name of Elizabeth Bartine, his only daughter, my grand- 
mother. I am wearing that watch.” 

Bartine paused. His usually restless black eyes were 
staring fixedly into the grate, a point of red light in each, 
reflected from the glowing coals. He seemed to have 
forgotten my existence. 

A sudden threshing of the branches of a tree outside 
one of the windows, and almost at the same instant a 
rattle of rain against the glass, recalled him to a sense 
of his surroundings. A storm had risen, heralded by a 
single gust of wind, and in a few moments the steady 
splash of the water on the pavement was distinctly 
audible. I hardly know why I relate that incident; it 
seemed somehow to havea certain significance and 
relevancy which I am enabled now to discern. It at 
least added an element of seriousness, almost solemnity. 
Bartine resumed : 

“I have a singular feeling towards this watch—a 
kind of affection for it; I like to have it about me; 
though partly from its weight, and partly for a reason 
that I shall now explain, I seldom carry it. The 
reason is this: Every evening when I have it with me 
I feel an unaccountable desire to open it and consult it, 





even if I can think of no reason for wishing to know 
the time. But if I yield to it, the moment my eyes rest 
upon the dial I am filled with a mysterious apprehen- 
sion—a sense of imminent calamity. And this isthe more 
unsupportable the nearer it is to eleven o’clock—by this 
watch, no matter what the actual hour may be. After 
the hands have registered eleven the desire to look is 
gone; I am entirely indifferent. But then I can con- 
sult the thing as often as I like, with no more emotion 
than you feel in looking at your own. 

“Naturally, I have trained myself not to look at that 
watch in the evening before eleven; nothing could in- 
duce me. Your insistence this evening upset me a 
trifle. I felt very much as I suppose an opium-eater 
might feel if his yearning for his special and particular 
kind of hell were re-enforced by opportunity and advice. 

“ Now, that is my story, and I have told it in the 
interest of your trumpery science ; but if on any evening 
hereafter you observe me wearing this damnable watch, 
and you have the thoughtfulness to ask me the hour, I 
shall beg leave to put you to the inconvenience of being 
knocked down.” 

His humor did not amuse me. I could see that 
in relating his hallucination he was again somewhat dis- 
turbed. His concluding smile was positively ghastly, 
and his eyes had resumed something more than their old 
restlessness ; they shifted hither and thither about the 
room with apparent aimlessness, and I fancied had taken 
on a wild expression, such as is sometimes observed in 
cases of dementia. Perhaps this was my own imagi- 
nation ; but at any rate I was now persuaded that my 
friend was afflicted with a most singular monomania. 

Without, I trust, any abatement of my affectionate 
solicitude for him as a friend, I began to regard him as 
a patient rich in possibilities of profitable study. Why 
not? Had he not described his delusion in the interest 
of science ? Ah, poor fellow, he was doing more for 
science than he knew: not only his story but him- 
self was in evidence. I should cure him if I could, 
of course, but first I should make a little experiment 
in psychology—nay, the experiment itself might be a step 
in his restoration. 

“That is very frank and friendly of you, Bartine,” 
I said cordially, “and I’m rather proud of your con- 
fidence. It is all very odd, certainly. Do you mind 
showing me the watch ?” 

He detached it from his waistcoat, chain and all, and 
passed it to me without a word. The case was of gold, 
very thick and strong, and curiously engraved. After 
closely examining the dial and observing that it was 
nearly twelve o’clock, I opened it at the back and was 
interested to observe an inner case of ivory, upon which 
was painted a miniature portrait in that exquisite 
and delicate manner which was in vogue during the 
eighteenth century. 

“Why, bless my soul!” I exclaimed, experiencing 
the keenest artistic delight—‘ how under the sun did 
you get that done? I thought miniature painting on 
ivory was a lost art.” 

“ That,” he replied, gravely smiling, “is not I; it is 
my excellent great-grandfather, the late Bramwell Olcott 
Bartine, Esquire, of Virginia. He was younger then 
than later—about my age, in fact. It is said to resemble 
me: do you think so?” 

“Resemble you? I should say so! Barring the 
costume, which I supposed you to have assumed out of 
compliment to the art—or for vraisemblance, so to say 
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—and the no mustache, that face is yours in every 
feature, line and expression.” 

No more was said at that time. 
book from the table and began reading. 

I heard outside the incessant plash of the rain in the 
street. There was occasional hurried footfalls on the 
sidewalks; and once a slower, heavier tread seemed to 
cease at my door—a policeman, I thought, seeking 
shelter in the doorway. The boughs of the trees tapped 
significantly on the window-panes, as if asking for 
admittance. I remember it all through these years and 
years of a wiser, graver life. 

Seeing myself unobserved, I took the old-fashioned 
watchkey from the chain and quickly turned back the 
hands of the watch a full hour; then, closing the case, 
I handed Bartine his property, and saw him replace it. 

“T think you said,” I began, with assumed careless- 
ness, “that after eleven the sight of the dial no longer 
affects you. As it is now nearly twelve”—looking at 
my own timepiece—‘perhaps, if you don’t resent my 
pursuit of proof, you will look at it now.” 

He smiled good-humoredly, pulled out the watch 
again, opened it, and instantly sprang to his feet with a 
cry that Heaven has not had the mercy to permit me 
to forget! His eyes, their blackness strikingly intensi- 
fied by the absolute pallor of his face, were fixed upon 
the watch, which he clutched in both hands. 

For some time he remained in that attitude without 
uttering another sound; then, in a voice that I should 
not have recognized as his, he said: 

“D—n you! it is two minutes to eleven.” 

I was not unprepared for some such outbreak, and 
without rising replied, calmly enough: 

“I beg your pardon; I must have misread your watch 
in setting my own by it.” 

He shut the case with a sharp snap and put the watch 
in his pocket. He looked at me and made an attempt 
to smile; but his lower lip quivered and he seemed 
unable to close his mouth. His hands, also, were shak- 
ing and he thrust them clenched into his coat pockets. 

The courageous spirit was manifestly endeavoring to 
subdue the coward body. The effort was too great. 
He began to sway from side to side, as from vertigo ; 
and before I could spring from my chair to support him 
his knees gave way and he pitched awkwardly forward 
and fell upon his face—dead! 

The post-mortem examination disclosed nothing; 
every organ was normal and sound. But when the 
body had been prepared for burial a faint, dark circle, 
as if made by contusion, was seen to have developed 
about the neck; at least, I was so assured by several 
persons who said they saw it; but of my own knowledge 
I cannot say if that was true. 

Nor can I affirm my knowledge of the limitations of 
the principle of heredity. I do not know that in the 
spiritual, as in the temporal, world natural laws have 
no post-facto validity. Surely, if I were to guess at the 
fate of Bramwell Olcott Bartine, I should guess that he 
was hanged at eleven o’clock in the evening, and that 
he had been allowed several hours in which to prepare 
for the change. 

As to John Bartine, my friend, my patient for five 
minutes, and—Heaven forgive me!—my victim for eter- 
nity, there is no more to say. He is buried, and his 
watch with him; I saw to that. May God rest his soul 
in Paradise and the soul of his unfortunate Virginian 
ancestor, if, indeed, they are two souls. 


Bartine took a 
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NEWSPAPER VERSE: SELECTIONS GRAVE AND GAY 





Pt ctisiretwentenved Sir Edwin Arnold.............+0+. London 17 raph 


Tangled and torn, the white sea laces 
Broider the breast of the Indian Deep : 
Lifted aloft the strong screw races 
To slacken and strain in the waves which leap: 
The great sails swell: the broad bows shiver 
To green and silver the purple sea; 
And down from the sunset, a dancing river, 
Flows, broken gold, where our ship goes free. 


Too free! too fast! With memories laden 
I gaze to the northward where lies Japan : 
O, fair and pleasant, and soft-voiced maiden ! 
You are there, too distant! O Yoshi San! 
You are under those clouds by the storm-winds shaken, 
A thousand ri, as the sea-gull flies, 
As lost as if Death, not time, had taken 
My eyes away from your beautiful eyes. 


Yet, if it were Death, of Friends, my Fairest ! 
He could not rend our spirits in twain : 
They came too near to be less than nearest 
In the world where true hearts mingle again. 
But sad is the hour we sigh farewell in, 
And for me, whenever they name Japan, 
All grace, all charm of the land you dwell in 
Is spoken in saying ‘*O Yoshi San!” 


Stacking the Hay....... A Paraphrase........ Ben King....... Chicago Mail 


The master of the manor-house each morn 
Upon his shining steed through arbored gates 
Rides forth and out upon the dusty road 
To yon small hamlet smiling on the hill. 
At eve rides back with swaying form: he meets 
The faithful footman and, his charger placed, 
He wends his way into the mansion hall 
While I, down here in meadow lands all day, 

I only s-s-stack the hay. 


The opulent lord, when mellow days are come, 
At the high note of red-combed chanticleer, 
With horse and hound and merry crowd now bent 
Upon the chase. Swift thro’ fox-scented roads, 
Stopping, perchance, at many a wayside inn, 
The music of the jingling glass is his, 
While I, down here in perfumed clover fields, 
Hear but the music of the lark and jay, 

I only s-s-stack the hay. 


Lone in the mansion on the sun-lit hill, 

Save for the daughter of the chivalric lord, 

Who comes now, finger-kissed by high-top sheaves 

(Pausing the while, half-startled by the quail), 

To where the haycocks dot the sallow fields ; 

Comes in the roseate flush of maidenhood ; 

Comes with a truant smile upon her lips, 

And romping up to me exclaiming: ‘‘ Say ! ”— 
B-b-but I-I only s-s-stack the hay. 

Then spake she soft as runs a summer brook 

Or novel of some scribe of amorous mind : 

‘‘ How far the huntsmen must be on the road, 
Because the sun comes through my window blind ; 
Within strange creakings "bout the halls: without 
The scurrying leaves. So lonely am I now 
I’ve wandered here to ask whate’er betide. 


Wouldst cease thy work? Pray, must you toil to-day?” 
‘¢ W-w-well, yes,” I s-s-say, ‘‘I have t-t-to s-s-stack the hay.” 


‘¢ Ah, sir!” she then replied: ‘‘ A banquet spread 
But yesternight for me with many guests 
And suitors gathered ’round the festal board 
Sought ardently my hand; and one forth brought 
A golden cup in memory of my birth, 
Yea, each in quest of all these lands. Kind sir, 


How now: wouldst thou not drink from out my cup? 
Prithee, come solace me! Live while you live, for aye.” 


‘* 1 c-c-ca-ca-can’t,” 1 s-s-say. ‘‘I have to s-s-stack the hay.” 


The days roll on and now a blasé youth 
Rides by the manor-house. A reaper he 
In wisdom’s fields. No importuning maid 
Bade him alight. She beckons. Quick he opes 
The gates and, hastening to the banquet halls, 
He drinks to her and, pledging endless love, 
They fly to distant parish. Now the hills 
And vales and lands that roll away are his, 
While I, down here in meadow lands all day, 
I only s-s-stack the hay. 
Marie Anfoinette...Oct. 16, 1793...Lewis Morris...London Graphic 
A hundred years ago to-day 
The treacherous city of the Seine 
Sent forth her heartless myriads gay 
To mock a friendless woman’s pain. 


Light mirth and laughter everywhere, 

As though some nuptial pageant came, 
Awake the bright autumnal air, 

No touch of ruin, no thought of shame. 
Roofs, casements, flag-draped balconies 
Afire with cruel, gloating eyes; 

Festering below with curses loud, 
Fenced back by steel the tigerish crowd. 
Till the slow tumbril rolls in sight 

-Fronting the gathering roar, the howl, 

The jests obscene, the insults foul, 
And a fair mother robed in white 
Sits bound, with bleaching hair, a queen 
For all the sufferings that have been, 
Who casts no glance on either side, 
Untouched by shame or fear or pride. 
Calm lips, from which no word may come 
Though the priest pray, serenely dumb— 
Surely death’s bitterness is past, 

And ’tis deliverance comes at last. 


Till, as she nears the palace home 
Void of the treasures of her love, 
Some poignant memory seems to come, 
Some pang that widowed heart to move. 
And thenthe end! Sad, murdered queen, 
Poor mother, slain for others’ wrong. 
Guiltless thou bearest what has been, 
The sum of dark oppressions long. 


Still down a century of years 
To death thou passest, white robed, fair, 
The calm eyes that had shed their tears, 
The silent lips, the faded hair. 


In Ipswich....... 0.60 c eens RIE FI oxo sisenscxisconed Chicago Record 


In Ipswich nights are cool and fair, 

And the voice that comes from the yonder sea 
Sings in the quaint old mansions there 

Of ‘‘ the time, the time that used to be; ” 
And the quaint old mansions rock and groan, 
And they seem to say in an undertone, 
With half a sigh and with half a moan, 

‘‘Tt was, but it never again will be.” 


In Ipswich witches weav2 at night 
Their magic spells with impish glee; 
They shriek and laugh in their demon flight 
From the old Maine House to the frightened sea. 
And ghosts of old come out to weep 
Over the town that is fast asleep; 
And they sob and they wail, as on they creep, 
‘‘It was, but it never again will be.” 


In Ipswich riseth Heart-Break Hill 
Over against the calling sea ; 
And through the nights so deep and chill 

Watcheth a maiden constantly ; 
Watcheth alone, nor seems to hear, 
Over the roar of the waves a-near, 

The pitiful cry of a far-off year : 
**It was, but it never again will be.” 


In Ipswich once a witch I knew, 
An artless Saxon witch was she ; 
By that flaxen hair and those eyes of blue, 
Sweet was the spell she cast on me. 
Alas! but the years have wrought me ill, 
And the heart that is old and battered and chill 
Seeketh again on Heart-Break Hill 
What was, but never again can be. 


Dear Anna, I would not conjure down 

The ghost that cometh to solace me; 
I love to think of old Ipswich town, 

Where somewhat better than friends were we; 
For with every thought of the dear old place 
Cometh again the tender grace 
Of a Saxon witch’s pretty face, 

As it was, and is, and ever shall be. 


The Old Gum Spring..... Samuel Minturn Peck..... Boston Transcript 
From its green and mossy lip 
Pearls of limpid coolness drip, 
Echoing the feet of time 
With a silver tinkling rhyme, 
Day and night unwearying. 
O’er it leans a berry spray, 
Round it partridge blossoms play ; 
Naught its shadowed beauty mars ; 
Mirrored blossoms, birds and stars 
Peep up from the old gum spring. 


As the calm hours glide to noon, 
From the roadside floats the tune 
That some dusky muleteer trolls, 
While his groaning wagon rolls 
Through the spring-branch glistening. 
Or anon a childish face 
Comes to gaze with dimpled grace— 
Then the russet drinking-gourd 
Plunges ia the crystal hoard, 
Sparkling in the old gum spring. 


Oft at night, as o’er the pine 
Drowsily the moonbeams shine, 
Fragrant bay flowers white arrayed, 
Spotless vestals of the glade, 

All night long their censers swing. 
And perchance the mock-bird wakes, 
Poet of the laurel brakes, 

And with love-enraptured heart 
Thrills the night with minstrel art, 
Swinging o’er the old gum spring. 


A Whiff of Violets........ Edith 8. Tupper........ Frank Leslie’s Weekly 
When Gwendolen pinned in my coat to-night 
A cluster of violets blue, 
The sweet, subtle scent through my senses went, 
Bringing a vision of you. 
In a moment I lived again the past, 
Ere I’d grown so worldly wise ; 
Away rolled the years and through the hot tears 
I dared not brush from my eyes. 


I saw you again, my love. Oh! my love, 

With your tenderly smiling face. 
Gwen ran up the stair—you came and stood there, 
Then crept to my close embrace. 
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I kissed you once more; the old, wild thrill 
Shot over me riotously. 

‘¢ Jack,” called my wife, ‘‘ did you e’er in your life 

Love a woman as well as me?” 













With a guilty start I looked quickly round, 
Sweet ghost! you had quietly gone. 

And Gwen, tall and fair, came down the long stair 
Humming the waltz from ‘‘ Nanon.” 

I flecked the ashes from my cigar, 

‘* No, dear,” with a sigh I said— 

A sigh for the hours which those wee blue flowers 
Brought back from a past long dead. 









The lvory Gate........+++ Mortimer Collins........... London World 
When, loved by poet and painter, 
The sunrise fills the sky, 
When night’s gold wings grow fainter, 
And in depths of amber die— 
When the moon-breeze stirs the curtain, 
Bearing an odorous freight— 
Then visions strange, uncertain, 
Pour thick through the Ivory Gate. 











When the oars of Ithaca dip so 
Silently into the sea 
That they wake not sad Calypso, 
And the Hero wanders free, 
He breasts the ocean furrows, 
At war with the words of Fate, 
And the blue tide’s low susurrus 
Comes up to the Ivory Gate. 










Or, clad in the hide of leopard, 
’Mid Ida’s freshest dews, 

Paris, the Tancrian shepherd, 
His sweet CEnone woos ; 

On the thought of her coming bridal 
Unuttered joy doth wait— 

While the tune of the false one’s idy] 
Rings soft through the Ivory Gate. 














Or, down from green Helvellyn 
The roar of streams I hear, 
And the lazy sail is swelling 
To the winds of Windermere. 
That girl with the rustic bodice, 
’Mid the ferry’s laughing freight, 
Is as fair as any goddess 
Who sweeps through the Ivory Gate. 











Ah! the vision of dawn is leisure, 
But the truth of day is toil; 
And we pass from dreams of pleasure 
To the world’s unstayed turmoil. 
Perchance, beyond the river 
Which guards the realms of Fate, 
Our spirits may dwell forever 
’Mong dreams of the Ivory Gate. 









Her Little Valise............ Elliott Flower............ Chicago Evening Post 
She had five or six trunks of remarkable size 
And a tiny valise. 
The trunks she appeared very highly to prize, 
But not the valise. 
The custom-house officer sized up the pile, 
And thought that the woman must travel in style, 
But he didn’t believe it was really worth while 
To touch the valise. 












He opened the trunks to see what was there, 
But ‘‘ passed ” the valise. 
’Twas such a diminutive, dainty affaic— 
Was the little valise. 
But she was a dancer, a star on the stage, 
And the trunks held her ‘‘notices”—page after page; 
But the costumes she wore that had made her the rage 
Were in the valise. 











FOREIGN WIT AND HUMOR: FROM CONTEMPORARIES 





Pork Dealer (to a young widow)—“ Madame, two 
thousand hogs and a faithful heart I lay at your feet. 
Please take us in.”—Fliegende Blatter. 


Two beggars discovered standing ata door. ‘To 
which of you two,” said the servant, “am I to give this 
half-franc?” First Beggar (with exquisite politeness) : 
“To him, mademoiselle ; I’m leaving the neighborhood, 
and have brought him with me to-day to introduce him 
to the customers.”—Le Petit Cambrésien. 


Accommodating Guard—“ Fraulein, get in quick, 
please! The train is just going to start!” Young 
Lady—* But I want to give my sister a kiss.” Guard 
—‘ Get in, get in, I’ll see to that.”—Frauenzeitung. 


* Now, lady, look beautiful and happy,” said a peri- 
patetic photographer to the young woman ; “ so, that’s it. 
There, Ihave you. Now you may resume your natural 
expression.”—-Fliegende Blatter. 


** So you are actually writing dunning letters to your- 
self under an assumed name ?”—“ Yes; for when my 
wife sees them she will be afraid to ask me for money.” 
—Borsjem Jank6. 

Mistress—‘‘ How is it one never hears a sound in the 
kitchen when your sweetheart is with you of an even- 
ing?” Servant Girl—* Please, ma’am, the poor fellow 
is so bashful yet ; for the present he aoes nothing but 
eat! "—Lustige Blatter. 


A couple of friends enter a restaurant. The waiter 
comes bustling up:—‘“ What can I get you, gentle- 
men?” “For pity’s sake, give us a little respite,” said one 
of them. The waiter trotted away, but came back pres- 
ently: “ Very sorry, gentlemen, respite is off! ”—La Croix. 


Scene—A gambling-saloon; a game of écarté has just 
been played ; the two players got up, and one of them 
stepped up close to the other: “Sir! ”—‘‘What do you 
want ? ”—*T saw you cheat just now.” —“ Sir !”—“I am 
sure of it.”—*‘ You mean to ruin me ? ”—*“ Quite the 
contrary; I want you to take me in partnership.”— 
Journal pour Rire. 


Aunt—* Karl, you never come to see me except 
when you want money.” Karl—* But, my dear auntie, 
could I come oftener than I do ?”—Fliegende Blatter. 


Wife—“I have just been to the dentist’s and had 
a tooth drawn.” Husband—*“ Lucky tooth! It is now 
beyond the reach of your tongue.”—-De Sobremesa. 


Judge—‘ You are sentenced for vagrancy to seven 
days’ imprisonment.” Vagrant—‘ Might I ask your 
worship to put on better fare, and lengthen the term a 
couple of days to make up? ”—Hirshberger Tageblatt. 


When Scheffel was staying in Italy for the benefit of 
his health, he received from a friend in Germany an un- 
stamped letter containing nothing but the following 
words: “Iam quite well. Yours truly, ——.” An- 
noyed at having to pay the double postage, the poet 
packed a boulder stone of enormous weight in a case, 
and dispatched it to his friend without paying the car- 
riage. The latter, in the belief that the package con- 
tained something of considerable value, willingly paid 
the high transport charge, and opened the case. His 
feelings on opening it may be better imagined than 


described. On a label affixed to the stone he read as 
follows: “On receipt of the news as to your health, my 
heart was relieved of this load.” —Frauenzeitung. 


A widower aged eighty-four had married a young 
woman of nineteen. A local paper commented as fol- 
lows on the happy event: “A year ago, when his wife 
died, his relatives expected that he would go crazy over 
the sad bereavement. This prognostication has come 
true.”—-Hamburger Nachrichten. 


A Frenchman was teaching in a large school, where 
he had a reputation among the pupils for making some 
queer mistakes. One day he was taking a class which 
was rather disorderly. What with the heat and the 
troublesome boys, he was very snappish. Having 
punished several of the boys, and sent one to the bot- 
tom of the form, he at last shouted out ina passion: 
‘Ze whole class go to ze bottom !”—La Vie Parisienne. 


First Dramatist—“ My one-act drama was returned to 
me to-day.” Second Ditto—*So was mine.” First 
Ditto—* Ah! that is capital. Tell you what: we'll 
turn them both into a two-act play !”"—Fliegende Blatter. 


Heine said of Savoye, a mediocre diplomat ap- 
pointed Ambassador to Frankfort by Lamartine in 1848: 
‘Ordinarily he is insane, but he has lucid moments, 
when he is only stupid.”—L’Esprit de Tout le Monde. 


In Chicago everything was on a grand scale. Gigantic 
buildings of colossal splendor, an immense selection, 
and I lived in an hotel of such huge proportions that 
when I rang the bell Friday evening, the waiter would 
come to my room Tuesday morning.—Zeitgeist. 


The wife of a wealthy manufacturer had occasion to 
call in the help of a new floor polisher: “ Do. you under- 
stand your business thoroughly ?”—“ All I ask, madam, 
is that you shall inquire for yourself at the Colonel’s, 
next door. On the parqueted floor of the large drawing- 
room alone five persons broke their limbs during the 
last winter, and a lady slipped down the grand stair- 
case. It was I who polished the stairs.”—-Der Ulk. 


“Inshort, X, isa great personage. Suppose I address 
him: ‘My honored master’?”—“ Nonsense! a scamp 
like that!”—‘Say, what would you put?”—*“I should 
write: ‘My dear colleague.’”—Le Journal pour Tous. 


Auctioneer—This book, gentlemen, is especially valu- 
able, as it contains marginal notes in the handwriting 
of Alexander von Humboldt. A hundred marks are 
offered. Going—going—gone! It is yours, sir. (The 
autograph marginal note by the renowned scholar was 
as follows: “This book is not worth the paper it is 
printed on.”)—Humor Bacillen. 


A lady had just lost her husband. A gentleman, 
living next door, on calling to see her, found her, to his 
great surprise, playing. on the harp, and said: “ Dear 
me! I expected to find you in deep distress.” “Ah!” 
the lady pathetically replied; “you should have seen 
me yesterday afternoon.”—L’Arlequin. 


Editor—“ How often must I tell you, sir, that I can- 
not use your verses? Tellme. Why do you write poetry 
anyway?” Poet—“Ah, Mr. Editor, I wish so much to 
see my name in print.” Editor—*Then why don’t you 
have some visiting cards printed ?”—Fliegende Blatter. 











